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A.  P.  Committee  Proposes  New  Plan  to  Solve 

Bond  and  Protest  Fight 

Two  Factions  Unite  on  Recommendation  Up  for  Vote  April  23 — New  Bond  Flotation  with  Allotments 
Based  on  Assessments  Plus  Extension  of  Protest  Rights  Is  Plan 

F.OTATION  of  a  new  Associated  I  I  Herald,  and  Robert  McLean,  PhUadel- 

Prp<i<i  “votinsr  oower”  bond  issue  to  I  I  hhin  RtAlhrtit.  rr>llr>urc  • 


Press  “voting  power”  bond  issue  to 
which  all  member  papers  will  be  invited 
to  subscribe  in  lots  graduated  according 
to  assessments  and  the  extensiwi  of  pro¬ 
test  rights  to  all  members  of  five  years’ 
standing  is  recommeirfed  to  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  membership  in  a  report  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  board  of  directors  by  the 
committee  headed  by  Frank  B.  Noyes, 
A.  P.  president,  and  made  public  this 
week.  Whether  or  not  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  will  be  accepted  rests  with  the  mem- 
tership  which  will  vote  on  the  proposal 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  New  York, 
April  23. 

The  report  was  agreed  upon  unani- 
HiMsly  by  spokesmen  for  both  sides  of 
the  dispute  which  broke  out  at  the  last 
annual  A.  P.  meeting.  In  the  words  of 
John  Francis  Neylan,  publisher  of  the 
Son  Francisco  Call,  and  Hearst  attorney 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  who  stirred  up  the 
question  during  Ae  spring  of  1927,  “all 
sides  of  the  former  controversy  are  now 
united.” 

Since  bond  votes  will  be  allowed  mem¬ 
bers  on  a  basis  of  assessments  paid  for 
support  of  the  organization  rather  than 
at  present  on  a  purelv  arbitrary  allott- 
ment  dating  from  early  A.  P.  history,  it 
is  argued  that  the  proposed  flotation  will 
supply  an  opportunity  to  members  to  re¬ 
move  any  discrimination  they  may  have 
felt  existed  as  the  association  is  now  con¬ 
stituted. 

As  it  stands  today,  voting  power,  inso¬ 
far  as  it  effects  selection  of  the  boara  ot 
directors,  is  held  in  the  hands  of  some 
^  of  the  1200  members,  holding  bonds 
of  a  $100,000  issue  outstanding,  with 
each  bondholder  entitled  to  one  vote  for 
every  $25  bond. 

To  obviate  this  situation  creation  of 
the  new  bond  issue  is  suggested,  with  the 
directors  empowered  to  fix  a  sufficient 
principal  sum  to  carry  out  the  recom¬ 
mendations,  as  made. 

Every  A.  P.  member  is  to  be  given  the 
right — but  shall  not  be  required — to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  the  bonds,  the  present  bond 
holdings  being  taken  into  account.  The 
bonds,  when  issued  in  denominations  of 
$25  or  multinles  thereof,  are  to  carry 
with  them  the  same  rights  that  are  now 
enjoyed  by  holders  of  existing  bonds, 
that  is  one  vote  for  every  bond.  The 
number  of  bonds  members  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  buy  will  depend  upon  the  mem¬ 
ber’s  weekly  assessment,  with  a  minimum 
value  of  four  votes  and  a  maximum  of 
40  votes.  Payment  of  $50  in  weekly  as¬ 
sessments  will  entitle  a  member  to  four 
votes  with  an  additional  vote  for  every 
$25  assessment  above  $50. 

The  recommendation  agreed  upon  by 
both  the  administration  and  the  Hearst 
group  headed  by  Mr.  Neylan,  follows  to 
the  letter  the  suggestion  made  in  a  sur¬ 
prise  statement  issued  by  Mr.  Noyes  on 
the  eve  of  the  1927  meeting.  Mr.  Noyes, 
shaking  for  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  board  of  directors,  advised  that  the 
hst  of  bondholders  be  broadened  on  a 
basis  of  assessments,  saying  that  such 
^lon  would  be  “in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  general  newspaper  situation 
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has  changed  greatly  since  issue  of  the 
original  bonds.” 

At  the  time,  Mr.  Noyes  explained  that 
weekly  assessments  of  the  A.  P.  total 
$161,348  paid  by  1,222  members,  with  357 
members  paying  less  than  $50  each;  406, 
paying  between  $50  and  $100  a  week ;  459 
paying  more  than  $100  weekly,  including 
61  paying  more  than  $500. 

Should  members  avail  themselves  of 
the  privilege  of  buying  bonds  contingent 
on  passage  of  the  proposal  by  the  mem¬ 
bership  the  division  of  voting  power  will 
approximate  the  assessment  division,  and, 
as  pointed  out  last  year  by  Mr.  Noyes, 
members  will  have  “a  voice  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  directors  proportionate  to  their 
contributions  to  the  organization.” 

Those  advocating  adoption  of  the  plan 
by  the  members  point  out  that  the  value 
of  A.  P.  memberships  will  be  increased 
by  extension  of  the  protest  rights.  At 
present,  about  200  members  hold  protest 
rights,  while  under  the  new  plan  this 
number  will  be  more  than  tripled.  The 
A.  P.  office  in  New  York  would  not  give 
out  the  exact  number  of  members  who 
have  been  in  the  organization  five  years 
or  longer  and  would  thus  be  entitled  to 
protest  rights  should  the  proposal  pass, 
but  it  was  said  that  it  would  amount  to 
“virtually  the  entire  list.”  While  it  is 
not  an  accurate  measurement,  by  reason 
of  mergers,  suspensions,  and  transfers 
that  have  taken  place,  an  idea  may  be 
gained  of  the  number  entitled  to  the  pro¬ 
test  right  under  the  new  proposal  by  com¬ 
parison  of  the  number  of  members  in  the 
A.  P.  in  1923,  which  was  1181,  against 
the  present  membership  of  1222. 

The  200  or  more  protest  rights  now 


held  by  members  are  relics  of  the  old 
Illinois  Corporation  of  the  A.  P.,  founded 
in  1893.  The  old  corporation  provided 
for  the  issue  of  stock,  made  up  of  A  and 
B  certificates.  An  A  certificate  carried 
with  it  absolute  veto  power  in  the  matter 
of  election  of  a  new  member  publishing 
in  competing  territory.  To  override  fliis 
veto  required  the  vote  of  all  the  members 
and  the  directors.  When  the  New  York 
corporation  was  formed  in  1900,  the 
stocks  with  veto  powers  were  abolished 
and  in  their  stead  protest  rights  were 
issued  to  holders  of  each  A  certificate. 
A  “protest  right”  so-called,  gave  the 
bearer  the  right  to  object  to  election  of 
any  newspaper  in  its  prescribed  territory 
directly  by  the  board.  That  meant  that 
where  an  application  was  received  in  a 
protested  territory,  and  the  right  was 
not  waived,  the  application  went  auto¬ 
matically  to  the  annual  meeting  where 
a  vote  of  four-fifths  of  the  membership 
was  required  to  override  the  protest. 

At  almost  every  annual  meeting  of  the 
A.  P.  applications  come  before  the  board 
where  protests  have  not  been  waived,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  protests  have 
always  been  sustained.  The  big  out¬ 
standing  fights  created  by  this  situation 
involved  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union  and  the  Baltintore  Evening  Stm. 
Last  week  the  Baltimore  Evening  Newt 
waived  its  protest  and  the  Evening  Sun 
is  now  an  A.  P.  member. 

Complete  text  of  the  committee  repmt, 
si^ed  by  Mr.  Noyes,  and  the  other  com¬ 
mittee  members,  Mr.  Neylan,  Adolph  S. 
Ochs,  New  York  Times,  Col.  Robert 
Ewing,  New  Orleans  StcUes,  Arthur  H. 
Vandraberg,  Grand-  Rapids  (Mkh.) 


Herald,  and  Robert  McLean,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  follows: 

“Your  committee  created  by  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  April 
25,  1927,  to  study  the  questions  of  voting 
rights,  and  of  protest  rights,  herewith 
reports  as  follows: 

“The  resolution  creating  this  Commit¬ 
tee  reads  as  follows: 

‘Whereas,  the  Board  of  Directors  has 
had  under  consideration  the  situation  in 
regard  to  the  outstanding  bon^  of  the 
Associated  Press  carrying  voting  privi¬ 
leges,  and  has  found  the  distribution  of 
the  same  to  be,  by  reason  of  changed 
conditions,  increasingly  disproportionate; 
and 

‘Whereas,  the  Board  has  submitted  to 
tl'e  membership  a  report  of  its  committee 
on  the  subject  with  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Board  in  relation  thereto;  and 

‘Whereas,  it  is  advisable  that  said  re¬ 
port  and  resolution  and  the  matters 
therein  discussed  should  be  further  con¬ 
sidered;  and 

‘Whereas,  it  is  advisable  that  for  like 
reasons  the  subject  of  protest  rights  shall 
be  brought  under  review  with  Ae  object 
of  adjusting  the  same  in  a  manner  which 
shall  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
entire  membership; 

‘Now  therefore  be  it  resolved: 

‘(1)  That  the  President  do  appoint  a 
Special  Committee  on  bond  and  protest 
rights  to  be  composed  of  six  mem^rs  of 
this  corporation,  of  whom  the  President 
himself  shall  be  one,  to  which  committee 
there  shall  be  referred  in  their  entirety 
the  several  subjects  mentioned  in  the 
preamble  of  this  resolution  (including  the 
report  made  to  the  Board  by  its  commit¬ 
tee  and  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  in  relation  thereto)  with  full 
authority  to  investigate  and  make  report 
concerning  the  same,  and  to  recommend 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  to  the 
membership  such  action  as  should  in  its 
judgment  be  taken,  whether  by  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  by-laws  or  otherwise. 

‘(2)  Said  committee  shall  make  report, 
as  soon  as  may  conveniently  be  done,  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  also  to  the 
membership  in  special  or  regular  meeting 
assembled,  but  in  no  event  later  than  the 
next  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  cor¬ 
poration. 

I (3)  The  Committee  shall  obtain  the 
opinion  of  counsel  for  the  corporation  in 
regard  to  the  legal  aspect  of  any  action 
that  may  be  recommended  by  it. 

‘(4)  Should  a  vacancy  on  said  com¬ 
mittee  occur  by  reason  of  death,  resigna¬ 
tion  or  like  cause,  the  President  shall 
have  the  power  to  fill  the  same  by 
appointment.’ 

“Attention  was  first  given  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  voting  rights.  In  respect  to  this 
matter  it  was  found  that  any  solution  of 
the  problem  must  recognize  the  existence 
of  the  outstanding  bond  issue  under 
which  certain  rights  have  arisen  and 
vested  in  the  bondholders. 

“A  thorough  survey  of  the  legal  and 
business  aspects  of  the  matter  convinced 
iContimud  on  page  47) 
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HEARST  MERGES  BALTIMORE  PAPERS 
WAIVING  A.  P.  PROTEST  RIGHT 


Prices  of  Sunday  Papers  Raised  to  10  Cents  as  Evening  Sun 
Wins  Right  to  Become  A.  P.  Member — Knox  Says 
Bitter  Fight  Is  Ended 


'W7AIVIXG  of  the  Associated  Press 
protest  right  held  by  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  and  consolidation  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers  in  Baltimore,  the 
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American  and  Nercs,  effective  April  2, 
has  ended  many  years  of  bitter  newspaper 
competition  in  the  Maryland  city  and 
created  what  Col.  Frank  Knox,  general 
manager  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “a  new  spirit  of  gratifying 
co-operation.”  The  fact  that  after  long 
insistence  on  it  the  Baltimore  Evening 
News  has  waived  its  A.  P.  protest  right 
means  that  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
may  now  be  elected  to  A.  P.  membership. 
Three  years  ago  the  Evening  Sun  sought 
election  to  membership  by  vote  of  the 
members  over  Hearst  protest,  but  failed 
after  a  stirrmg  fight  at  the  annual  April 
meeting  in  New  York. 

A.P.  service  was  started  to  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun  on  March  31.  The  new  A.P. 
member  at  the  same  time  continues  the 
contract  it  holds  with  the  United  Press. 

Negotiations  which  ended  in  the  deal 
were  conducted  last  week  between  Col. 
Knox  and  Paul  Patterson,  president  of 
the  Sun.  No  money  was  involved.  The 
liearst  general  manager  agreed  to  waive 
the  protest  right,  and  cut  down  on  the 
morning  field,  provided  the  Sun  publisher 
would  increase  the  charge  for  the  Sunday 
Sun  from  five  to  10  cents  a  copy  in  the 
territory  outside  of  home  delivered  cir¬ 
culation. 

Earlier  intentions  of  the  Hearst  man¬ 
agement  had  been  to  suspend  the  Ameri¬ 
can.  Mr.  Hearst,  however,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  the  American  is  one 
of  the  oldest  dailies  in  the  United  States, 
ordered  that  one  limited  edition 
printed  each  day  and  offered  for  sale  in 
Baltimore  proper.  This  action  will  serve 
to  keep  the  A.  P.  morning  membership 
held  by  Hearst  in  Baltimore  alive. 

The  limited  edition  will  be  published 
in  standard  size  instead  of  as  a  tabloid, 
which  form  the  American  adopted  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago.  It  will  be  called  the 
Baltimore  News-American,  and  may,  at 
any  time,  be  revived  as  a- regular  six-day 
paper.  The  Baltimore  News  continues  in 
the  evening  field  with  the  American  on 
Sunday. 

“I  feel  a  sense  of  great  gratification 
over  the  co-operative  spirit  displayed  by 
Paul  Patterson  and  his  associates  in  im¬ 
proving  conditions  for  all  concerned  in 
the  Baltimore  field,”  Col.  Knox  said  when 
he  announced  the  transaction. 

The  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1910,  and  until  now  has  re¬ 
lied  on  the  news  report  of  the  United 
Press.  The  United  Press  continues  to 
hold  a  contract  with  the  paper  a  clause 
of  which  makes  the  Evening  Sun  respon¬ 
sible  for  furnishing  Baltimore  news  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  U.  P.  How  this  will  be 
executed  in  the  face  of  the  A.  P.  rule 
which  forbids  a  member  paper  to  have 
the  wires  of  an  opposition  news  agency 
strung  into  its  office  has  not  yet  been 
made  clear.  At  the  Associated  Press 
office  it  was  said  that  to  receive  A.  P. 
service  the  Sun  must  comply  with  all 
A.  P.  by-laws.  The  United  Press  said 
that  the  Sun  must  fulfill  its  contract  to 
the  letter^br  it  will  discontinue  service. 


The  new  10-cent  price  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sunday  papers  outside  the  regular 
home  delivered  price  becomes  effective 
April  8.  The  Baltimore  Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can  has  been  commanding  this  sum  for 
some  time,  competing  with  a  5-cent  price 
received  by  the  Sun. 

A  factor  in  the  deal  is  that  the  prices 
of  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  and  the 
Washington  Sunday  Post  will  also  be 
raised  from  five  to  10  cents  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  outside  of  home  delivered  circula¬ 
tion  effective  May  1.  The  Baltimore 
and  Washington  Sunday  papers  are  in 
competition  in  parts  of  the  territory  sur¬ 
rounding  their  respective  cities.  The 
Washington  Herald,  Hearst  paper,  is  al¬ 
ready  charging  10  cents  for  its  Sunday 
paper. 

It  is  the  contention  of  Col.  Knox  that 
any  price  below  10  cents  for  a  modern 
•American  Sunday  paper  is  sheer  folly. 
The  public  has  come  universally  to  ac¬ 
cept  that  figure  as  a  standard  price,  it  is 
pointed  out,  and  it  is  suicidal  for  a  news¬ 
paper  to  follow  a  cut-rate  policy.  The 
Hearst  management  considers  that  the 
theory  that  a  high  price  hampers  Sunday 
circulation  is  unsound.  There  are  nu¬ 
merous  instances  where  high  circulations 
have  been  obtained  with  every  copy  sell-.^ 
ing  at  10  cents.  Circulation  receipts,  it' 
is  argued,  form  a  logical  income  for  every 
Sunday  paper. 

The  Sun  has  an  added  feature,  the 
Sunday  Sun  magazine,  which  is  being 
edited  by  Mark  S.  Watson,  formerly 
assistant  managing  editor  in  the  day 
time.  He  was  succeeded  by  Spencer 
L.  Davis,  chief  new’s  editor,  and  Jesse 
Linthicum,  sports  editor,  replaced  Davis. 
The  new  sports  editor  is  W.  A.  Biggs, 
formerly  of  the  telegraph  copy  desk. 

C.  Starr  Matthews,  for  years  sport¬ 
ing  editor  of  both  the  Sun  and  the 
Evening  Sun  and  lately  sports  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  American,  was  among 
those  dropped  because  of  the  shutdown. 

Managing  Editor  Davis  was  removed 
to  the  slot  of  the  News,  R.  J.  Sybert, 
city  editor,  was  removed  to  the  News 
staff,  and  Richard  Steuart,  for  years’ 
city  editor  of  the  News  under  the  Mun- 
sey  regime,  and  of  late,  picture  editor, 
assistant  managing  editor  and  columnist 
of  “Baltimore  Day  By  Day,”  originated 
by  Robert  Garland  when  he  was  on  the 
American,  is  continuing  his  column  on  the 
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April  10 — Hevc  York  World, 
Quarter  Century  Assn.,  annual 
meeting. 

April  11 — .Alabama  Press  Assn., 
meets  at  Dothan  Ala.  to  start  on 
lO-day  outing  to  Cuba. 

April  11-14  —  National  Negro 
Press  Assn.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

April  17-18 — New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn.,  Hotel 
Roosevelt,  Rochester,  N,  Y, 

April  20-21 — American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•April  20-21 — South  Texas  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  San 
Antonio,  Tex. 

April  20-21 — Iowa  College  Press 
Assn.,  12th  annual  meeting.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 

April  20-21 — Panhandle  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Childress, 
Tex. 

April  23-24  —  Third  District, 
1.  A.  A.,  annual  convention,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

April  23  —  Associated  Press 
annual  meeting.  New  York. 

April  24-28— American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  annual 
convention,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

.  April  25-29r-^Journalism  Week, 
Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex, 

April  25-27- — Florida  Press  Assn., 
Lake  Worth,  Fla.  ' 

April  28— New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Athletic  Assn.,  reception 
and , dance. 

April  29-30 — -May  l-;;Fourth  Dis¬ 
trict,  I.  A.  A.,  convention,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

May  6-12 — Journalism  Week,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 


News.  Nolan  S.  Williams,  headquarters 
reporter,  was  retained  on  the  News  main¬ 
ly  because  of  the  big  scoop  he  obtained 
a  few  months  ago  when  he  heard  all 
mail  trucks  were  under  police  guard  be¬ 
cause  of  the  presence  of  mail  robbers  in 
the  city.  _ 

HANDUNG  POUTICAL  COPY 

In  Nebraska  all  general  political  ad¬ 
vertising  is  handled  through  the  office  of 
the  Nebraska  Press  Association.  The 
present  primary  campaign  is  the  ninth 
consecutive  camj^ign  in  which  this 
service  has  functioned.  It  has  worked 
out  very  satisfactorily  for  both  candi¬ 
dates  and  papers,  according  to  Ole  Buck, 
field  manager. 
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COMMISSION  TO  PROBE 
COPLEY  PURCHASES 

Federal  Trade  Body  Will  Take  Up 
Inquiry  Next  Week — California 
News  Man  Who  Gave  Norris 
Information  to  Testify 


The  next  public  hearing  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  investigating  public 
utilities,  will  begin  in  Washington,  .April 
11,  when  documents  concerning  the  pub¬ 
licity  methods  of  public  utility  corpora¬ 
tions  will  be  taken  up,  as  well  as  the 
charges  recently  made  that  the  Copley 
Press,  Inc.,  of  Illinois  and  California  is 
comrolled  by  utility  interests. 

Representatives  of  the  commission  have 
recently  visited  the  Illinois  offices  of  the 
Copley  Press.  The  commission  has  called 
Lew  Head,  a  coast  newspaper  man,  to 
testify  on  the  strength  of  his  statement, 
made  before  a  public  meeting  in  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Cal.,  March  27,  that  he  had  person¬ 
ally  investigated  the  Kellogg- Copley 
transaction.  He  said  he  forwarded  his 
findings  to  Senator  George  Norris. 

Mr.  Head,  who  has  for  the  past  eight 
years  and  until  recently,  been  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Pasadena  Star-Xeios,  stated 
in  the  meeting  that  his  investigations 
convinced  him  that  the  papers  were  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the 
Boulder  dam  legislation  and  also  the 
Metropolitan  Water  .Act,  whereby  South¬ 
ern  California  cities  would  be  enabled  to 
obtain  water  and  power  from  the  Colo¬ 
rado  river. 

F.  W.  Kellogg,  Pasadena  publisher, 
who  recently  sold  his  group  of  15  news¬ 
papers  to  Col.  Copley,  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Head's 
address,  arose  and  denied  the  truth  of 
many  of  the  statements  which  had  beai 
made.  .Among  other  things  he  announced 
that  the  true  price  paid  for  Kellogg  pa¬ 
pers  had  never  been  printed.  The  papers 
were  actually  sold  for  $2,000,000  instead 
of  $3,000,000  as  had  been  reported,  and 
Mr.  Kellogg  said  his  investments  in  the 
chain  amounted  to  $1,700,000,  so  that  his 
profit  was  relatively  small. 

Mr.  Head  declared  that  his  best  infor¬ 
mation  revealed  Col.  Copley’s  interests 
in  public  utilities,  now  held  by  Samuel 
Insull  of  Illinois,  were  transferred  in 
record  only. 

He  told  of  a  visit  of  Mr.  Insull  to  Los 
•Angeles  and  San  Diego  a  month  or  so 
before  announcement  of  Col.  Copley’s 
purchase  of  California  papers  was  made 
public.  Mr.  Head  read  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Insull  published  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  which  stated  that  Mr. 
Insull  was  interested  in  the  investment 
of  capital  in  Southern  California  public 
service  corporations. 

Mr.  Head  declared  that  it  was  signifi¬ 
cant  that  nearly  every  paper  purchased 
by  Col.  Copley  in  California  was  located 
in  a  separate  water  district  which  will 
soon  be  called  upon  to  vote  bonds  for 
the  Metropolitan  Water  -Act. 

In  reply  Mr.  Kellogg  stated  that  the 
equipment  from  the  Independent  had 
been  purchased  for  use  in  establishing  a 
new  paper  in  Beverly  Hills.  He  said 
that  he  would  continue  to  be  associated 
with  Col.  Copley  and  that  the  entire 
string  of  papers  would  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Boulder  dam  and  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Water  Act. 

Mr.  Kellogg  declared  that  Mr.  Insull 
was  not  interested  in  newspapers  while 
visiting  Southern  California,  but  in  pub¬ 
lic  utilities  and  among  other  things  he 
purchased  the  Santa  Monica  telephoM 
system.  One  of  Mr.  Kellogg’s  papers  is 
located  in  Santa  Monica. 

The  publisher  declared  that  he  had 
nothing  to  cover  up,  that  he  thougfit 
highly  of  Mr.  Head,  but  believed  Mr. 
Head  had  sacrificed  himself  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest.  He  concluded  his  remarks 
by  offering  Mr.  Head  a  job  on  any  of 
his  newspapers. 

Also  during  his  remarks,  Mr.  Kellogg 
stated  that  William  Randolph  Hearst  had 
once  offered  him  $104,000  a  year  to  join 
his  organization  in  an  executive  capacity 
and  that  he  had  refused  the  offer.  A 
collection  was  taken  at  the  end  of  the 
meeting  to  pay  the  rent  on  the  hall,  de¬ 
spite  Mr.  Kellogg’s  offer  to  pay  it. 
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1921  POSTAL  RATES  ARE  APPROVED  BY  HOUSE 

Amendment  Restoring  1920  Schedules  Hoped  For  in  Senate — A.  N.  P.  A.  Pleased,  Says  Bamum — 

Stahlman  Declares  Present  Bill  Brings  No  Relief 
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VY/ASHlNtiTON,  April  2.— Whatever 
n  chance  remains  for  restoration  of 
the  1920  second-class  postal  rates  at  this 
session  of  Congress  now  rests  with  the 

^.Mthough  some  members  raised  their 
voices  forcibly  in  support  of  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  interests  demarxling  the 
return  of  these  rates,  the  House  today- 
passed  by  a  rising  vote  the  bill  sponsored 
bv  Representative  William  W.  Griest,  of 
Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  House 
Post  Offices  and  Postroads  Committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  provides  for  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  existing  second  class  rates  by 
the  1921  schedules. 

The  existing  rate  of  cents  a  pound 
on  the  reading  matters  of  such  publica¬ 
tions,  regardless  of  distance,  is  con¬ 
tinued.  .  . 

The  reduction  from  existing  rates  on 
the  advertising  parts  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  as  follows : 

First  and  second  zones,  reduced  from 
2  cents  to  1.75  cents  per  pound. 

'  Third  zone,  reduced  from  3  cents  to 

2.5  cents. 

Fourth  zone,  reduced  from  6  cents  to  4 
cents. 

Fifth  zone,  reduced  from  6  cents  to 
4.75  cents. 

Sixth  zone,  reduced  from  6  cents  to 

5.5  cents. 

Seventh  zone,  reduced  from  9  cents  to 
7  cents. 
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Committee,  announced  he  intended  to 
carry  the  fight  for  the  1920  rates  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  if  he  dkl  not  succeed 
in  inducing  a  majority  of  the  committee 
to  accept  them. 

Mr.  McKellar  made  it  plain  that  he  >s 
but  one  of  a  number  of  Senators  who  do 
not  propose  to  permit  the  Griest  bill  to 
be  jammed  through  the  Senate  under  the 
kind  of  a  “gag  rule”  which  precluded 
any  amendment  when  it  was  passed  by 
the  House.  The  rules  of  the  Senate, 
being  more  elastic  than  those  of  the 
House,  will  permit  an  amendment  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  1920  rates  to  be  voted  up¬ 
on.  in  case  a  majority  of  the  Moses  com¬ 
mittee  refuses  to  accept  siKh  an  amend¬ 
ment.  Under  the  special  rule  under 
which  the  bill  was  rushed  through  the 
House  no  opportunity  was  afforded  any 
of  its  memliers  to  sponsor  or  vote  upon 
such  an  amendment. 

“I  regret  that  the  House  will  not  be 
permitted  to  vote  upon  an  amendment 
restoring  the  1920  rates,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  if  properly  debated,  would  be 
adopted,”  stated  Mr.  .\swell  toward  the 
conclusion  of  a  notable  prepared  address 
in  which  he  accused  the  House  leaders 
of  dodging  the  arguments  spokesmen  for 
the  publishing  interests  have  advanced 


a  relief  for  newspaper  publishers.  We 
have  been  in  touch  with  the  country  as 
a  whiile  through  our  many  committees  in 
all  sections  of  the  country.  We  have 
f)een  able  to  keep  a  close  contact  with  the 
members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
to  the  end  that  we  have  known  that 
imlividually  a  large  majority  of  such 
Senators  and  Congressmen  believe  in  our 
proposal  for  postal  relief.” 

“That  the  bill  is  not  perfect  in  all  of 
its  minutiae  goes  without  saying,”  con¬ 
ceded  Representative  Griest,  author  of 
the  measure,  in  requesting  its  passage  by 
the  House,  “but  it  is  conceded  to  be 
a  well-balanced  measure  and  is  as  nearly 
perfect  as  a  unanimous  committee  has 


of  handling  the  newspapers  at  these  <lit- 
ferent  places,  and  spent  a  .solid  four 
months  in  Washington  to  determine  from 
the  records  of  the  dei>artment  what  the 
real  cost  of  transportation  and  handling 
of  newspaper  mail  wouki  be. 

"I  then  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
cost  of  transporting  newspapers  umler 
the  contract  made  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  with  the  railroads  would  not 
e.xceed  more  than  12  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  for  the  first  zone  of  50  miles,  29 
■  cents  for  the  second  zone  of  100  miles, 
and  56  cents  for  the  third  zone  of  300 
miles ;  and  that  the  cost,  including  all 
terminal  charges  as  well  as  transporta¬ 
tion,  would  not  exceed  17  cents  for  the 
first  zone,  40  cents  for  the  second  zone, 
and  78  cents  for  the  third  zone.  I  say 
to  you  in  all  seriousness  and  candor  that 


been  able  to  make  it  after  e.xhaustive  *1®  changes  have  taken  place  nor  arrange- 


hearings  and  study.” 

Representative  J.  Zach.  Spearing,  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  of  Louisiana,  a  member  of  the 
Griest  Committee,  explained  to  the 
House,  however,  that  he  had  voted  with 
the  rest  of  the  committee  to  report  the 
Griest  bill  only  after  he  had  served 
notice  that  he  wanted  the  1920,  not  the 
1921  rates,  incorporated  in  the  bill.  A 
number  of  other  members  of  the  House 
went  on  record  as  favoring  the  1920 
schedules.  But  twenty  minutes  was  al¬ 
lotted  to  each  side,  however,  the  time 
being  controlled  by  Representative 
Griest,  who  gave  most  of  his  share  to 
Representative  Clyde  Kelly,  Republican, 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  committee  member 
favoring  the  bill,  and  by  Representative 


repeatedly  over  a  period  of  nine  years 
for  relief  of  their  business  from  world- 
Eighth  zone,  reduced  from  9  cents  to  war  taxation. 

7.75  cents.  Jerome  D.  Barnum,  publisher  of  the 

The  estimate  of  the  Post  Office  De-  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post  Standard  and 
partment  is  that  the  proposed  rates  on  chairman  of  the  Postal  Committee  of  the  Thomas  Bell,  of  Georgia,  ranking  minor- 
newspapers  and  periodicals  that  pay  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso-  ity  committee  member, 
zone  charges  would  reduce  the  revenues  ciation.  made  the  following  statement  to  Representative  Joseph  W.  Byrns,  of 
from  this  source  approximately  $3,860,-  Editor  &  Pubi.ishkr  :  Tennessee,  one  of  the  Democratic  leaders 

OCO  in  the  fiscal  year  1929.  Postal  of-  “The  .A.N.P.A.  is  greatly  pleased  at  of  the  House,  supplied  the  House,  despite 
ficials  stated  further  that  the  revision,  the  pa.ssage  of  the  General  Postal  Bill,  the  restricted  debate,  with  a  real  “punch” 


ments  made  by  the  department  with  the 
railroads  for  transportation  since  1917 
that  would  change  the  rates  in  the  slight¬ 
est  respect  since  I  made  this  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  present  rate  by  mail  is  $2  per 
huntlred  pounds  for  the  first  two  zones 
and  $3  for  the  third  zone.  The  rate  the 
newspapers  are  asking  is  a  return  to  the 
1920  rate,  which  fixes  $1.50  for  the  first 
two  zones  and  $2  for  the  third  zone. 

“The  circulation  of  my  newspaper  is 
now  65,000,  35,000  of  which  could  be  sent 
by  mail  if  the  rates  were  right.  I  am 
sending  nearly  25,000  by  express  and  by 
trucks,  because  of  the  excessive  postal 
rate.  The  department  has  been  extremely 
unfair  to  the  newspapers  an<l  lost  a  large 
revenue  from  the  newspapers  because  of 
its  unfair  treatment  of  the  newspapers.  I 
don't  care  what  the  experts  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  others  may  say,  I  am  only  say¬ 
ing  what  I  know  to  be  true ;  that  is,  that 
the  talk  about  the  newspapers  being  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  deficit  in  the  Post  Office 


as  a  whole,  would  entail  a  total  loss  of  \\'e  are  anxious  to  have  the  1920  rates  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  complaining  Department  is  without  a  shadow  of  justi- 

_ .-1  _  ,  I  ■<  1  i,-  ,  r _  •  . _ .  1  1  . 


the  postal  revenues  of  $13,585,000,  thus 
increasing  the  annual  deficit  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  more  than  $41,000,- 
000.  The  postal  deficit  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  was  a  little  in  excess  of  $28,000,000. 

The  Griest  bill  would  reduce  the  post¬ 
age  on  private  mailing  cards  from  2 
cents  to  1  cent. 

Before  passage  of  the  Griest  bill. 
Representative  James  Benjamin  Aswell, 
Democrat,  Louisiana,  directed  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  the 
publishing  industry  is  the  only  business 
still  burdened  by  wartime  taxes,  to  wit, 
excessive  postal  rates.  He  expressed  the 


publishing  interests  when  he  submitted  a  hcation. 

telegram  sent  him  by  Maj.  E.  B.  Stahl-  “The  1920  rate  would  assuredly  give 
man,  publisher  of  the  Xashz'ille  Banner.  Government  at  least  100  per  cent 
Mr.  Stahlman  said  in  part :  profit  over  and  above  the  cost  of  trans- 

“I  understand  the  House  committee  will  pnrtation  and  handling,  one  of  the  things 

. . . . . „  _  „ _ _ ^  likely  report  a  bill  for  a  return  to  the  ought  to  discredit  the  claims  of  the 

in  the  passage  of  the  bill.  We  are  of  the  1921  rate.  There  is  nothing  in  that  pro-  department  experts  who  seek  to  support 
fqiinion  that  the  bill,  when  it  reaches  position  that  is  worth  anything  to  news-  their  contention  by  the  statement  that  the 
the  Senate,  will  be  amended  with  the  papers  of  the  interior  in  the  Banner  class,  o''C*'head  charge  for  carrying  newspapers 
1920  rates  included.  whose  mail  circulation  is  practically  con-  should  be  about  $4.86  per  100  pounds,  and 

“The  A.N.P.A.  Postal  Committee,  fined  to  a’ 200-mile  limit,  and  if  there  ever  applies  to  all  distances  carrying 

since  the  first  proposal  for  a  postal  re-  was  a  question  that  I  have  investigated  *  miles,  as  well  as  1.000 

with  great  care  the  postal  matter  is  the 
one.  In  1917  1  spent  months  visiting 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Atlanta, 


and  while  we  regretted  that  such  rates 
were  not  included  in  the  bill  under  the 
procedure  by  which  the  bill  was  brought 
up  in  Congress,  it  was  not  possible  to 
have  an  amendment  offered  with  the 
1920  rates  without  entailing  a  great  delay 


duction  was  made  in  1923  by  the  so- 
called  McKinley  Amendment  calling  for 
the  restoration  of  the  1920  rates,  has 


miles.  There  never  was  a  more  prepos¬ 
terous  suggestion,  and  especially  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  Interstate  Corn- 


hope  of  the  publishers  that  the  action  of  worked  vigorously  and  continuously  at  and  other  large  cities  to  enable  me  to  Commission,  and  even  the  depart- 

the  House  in  adopting  the  1921  schedules  all  sessions  of  Congress  to  bring  about  reach  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  cost  itself,  established  a  rate  of  $1  per 

"  .  *  "  100  pounds  for  carrying  newspapers  from 

X’-..-.  _ 1_  _ A _  1^1  >«•««• 


would  not  be  followed  by  the  Senate. 
He  reminded  the  House  that  on  two  oc¬ 
casions  the  Senate  had  already  passed 
bills  providing  for  restoration  of  the 
1920  rates.  If  the  Senate  again  passed 
a  bill  carrying  the  1920  schedules  he  said 
he  trusted  the  publishers  would  realize 
the  hope  that  the  House  conferees  would 
consent  to  their  substitution  for  the  1921 
rates. 

Senator  George  H.  Moses,  Republican, 
New  Hampshire,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Post  Offices  and  Postroads  Committee, 
to  which  the  Griest  bill  was  referred 
when  sent  by  the  House  to  the  Senate, 
informed  Editor  &  Publisheji  subse¬ 
quently  he  thought  the  1921  schedules 
would  stand  as  an  administration 
measure,  or  else  if  the  1920  rates  were 
substituted  the  Griest  bill  would  run  a 
grave  risk  of  a  Presidential  veto. 

Undaunted  by  the  discouragement 
offered  by  Senator  Moses  of  their  plan 
^  induce  the  Senate  to  override  the 
House,  representatives  of  the  publishing 
interests  plunged  into  a  systematic  cam- 
^ign  to  prevail  upon  a  majority  of 
•^nators  of  both  parties  to  vote  for  the 
1920  rates. 

Senator  Kenneth  McKellar,  of  Ten- 
Democratic,  member  of 
the  Senate  -Post  Offices  and  Postroads 


GOLDEN  AUTOMOBILE  TEACHES  SAFETY 


New  York.  Boston.  Philadelphia,  etc.,  to 
Chicago  and  other  western  and  southern 
cities,  including  Nashville,  for  a  distance 
of  1.200  or  more  miles. 

“I  therefore  reassert,  and  with  em¬ 
phasis,  that  there  never  was  a  time  since 
the  last  contract  w-as  made  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  with  the  railroads  some  15  years 
ago  that  the  newspapers  of  the  Banner’s 
class  were  responsible  for  any  deficit  in 
the  Post  Office  Department.” 


EXTRA  CURTIS  DIVIDEND 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company  de¬ 
clared  an  extra  dividend  of  50  cents  on 
its  common  stock,  March  31,  together 
with  the  regular  monthly  dividend  of  50 
cents,  both  payable  April  2  to  stock  of 
record  March  20.  The  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  $1.75  on  the  preferred  stock 
was  also  declared,  payable  April  1. 


Finished  in  brilliant  gold  paint,  the  huge  automobile  shown  above  is  being 
used  by  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star  in  its  rampaign  to  teach  the 
rhildren  of-the  capital  safety  measures. 


A.  B.  C.  BOARD  MEETING 

Consideration  of  the  circulation  dispute 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  -will  occupy  the  atten¬ 
tion  ^  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
.Audit  Bureaq  of  Circulations  at  their 
next  monthly  meeting  to  be  held  in  New 
York,  .April  27,  at  the  .Astor  Hotel. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  7,  1928 


SLOAN  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS  TO  SPEAK 
AT  ANNUAL  AD  BUREAU  DINNER 


NATION  ANSWERS  LIBEL  SUIT 

The  Xation  filed  an  answer  in  the  Su- 


Will  Be  on  Program  With  J.  N.  Heiskell,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
Gazette,  and  Mayor  Walker,  New  York — Golf  Tourna¬ 
ment  April  24  at  Westchester-Biltmore 


I A  LFRED  P.  SLOAN,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  General  Motors  Corporation,  will 
talk  to  newspaner  publishers  and  their 
guests  at  the  annual  banquet  given  by  the 
Advertising  Bureau  of  th  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  and 
set  this  year  for  April  26  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

On  the  program  with  him  will  be  J.  N. 
Heiskell,  of  ^e  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
Gaseite,  who  has  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
humorous  speaker;  and  the  wise-cracking 
Mayor,  “Jimmie”  Walker  of  New  York. 
Two  other  speakers  may  be  added  to  this 
list.  Music  for  the  affair  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Advertising  Oub  Singers 
of  New  York. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
Bureau’s  banquet  prt^ram  is  headed  by 
Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  Sun.  Other  members  of 
the  committee  are  Mrs.  Helen  Rogers 
Reid,  advertising  director  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  F.  I.  Ker,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator; 
E.  Lansing  Ray,  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat;  W.  E.  Macfarlane,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Chicago  Tribune,  and  William  F. 
Rogers,  Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript. 

The  Associated  Press  was  not  ready 
this  week  to  announce  the  speaker  at  their 
annual  luncheon  to  be  held  this  year  on 
Monday,  April  23. 

A  miniature  Princeton  class  reunion 
will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  an¬ 
nual  conventions  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  and  the 
Associated  Press.  Three  Princeton  men, 


all  members  of  the  same  class,  and  friends 
at  college  are  now  newspaper  publishers 
in  widely  separated  cities.  They  are 
Elzey  Roberts,  publisher,  St.  Louis  Star; 
Philip  Jackson,  publisher,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal,  and  William  F.  Halstead, 
publisher,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Yum. 

A  prize  for  every  participant  is  prom¬ 
ised  by  the  committee  planning  the  1928 
golf  tournament  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  to  be  held 
over  the  course  of  the  Westchester-Bilt¬ 
more  country  club,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  on  April 
24.  Joseph  Ridder,  of  Ridder  Brothers, 
is  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge. 

According  to  present  jdans,  trial 
matches  will  be  held  in  the  morning, 
with  the  afternoon  devoted  to  prize  com¬ 
petition.  A  golfers’  luncheon  will  be 
served,  and  a  dinner  will  be  given  in 
the  evening,  during  which  motion  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  golfers  in  action  during  the 
day  will  be  shown.  Other  entertainment 
features  will  also  be  included. 

No  special  bus  will  be  engaged  to 
transport  the  players  to  Rye,  but  it  is 
pointed  out  that  express  trains  run  every 
40  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station. 

Members  of  the  committee  are:  Bern¬ 
ard  Ridder,  of  Ridder  Brothers;  E.  M. 
Alexander,  vice-president  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal;  Roy  C  Holliss, 
general  manager.  New  York  Daily 
News;  Raymond  (junnison,  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  J.  O.  Adler,  New  York  Times, 
John  C.  Martin,  Curtis-Martin  Newspa¬ 
pers. 


preme  Court  of  New  York,  .\pril  4,  in 
the  $100,000  libel  suit  brought  by  Maj. 
Calvin  H.  Goddard  because  of  an  article 
in  the  Dec.  9  issue  of  the  Nation  criticiz¬ 
ing  tests  made  by  Major  Goddard  of 
bullets  and  shells  used  in  the  Sacco- 
\'anzetti  case.  The  answer  asserts  that 
the  article  was  justified,  because  Major 
Goddard  is  required  to  testify  as  to  his 
methods  in  making  tests,  and  criticism 
of  the  test  is  thereby  justified. 


FIRE  RAZES  SCRANTON 
REPUBUCAN  PLANT 


$500,000  Lots  of  Pennsylvania  Daily 
Fully  Covered  by  Insurance — Five 
Employes  Burned  Escap¬ 
ing  Blaze 


SUN  PAYS  8  PER  CENT 


Holders  of  preferred  stock  in  the  New 
York  Sun  received  an  eight  per  cent 
semi-annual  dividend  on  April  2.  The  ^ 

stock  is  held  exclusively  by  employes  of  newspaper  were  injured  and  11  Scran^ 
the  paper,  and  in  a  letter  accompanying  firemen  were  also  hurt  in  the  blazt. 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pcblisher) 

Scranton,  Pa.,  April  4. — The  plant  d 
the  Scranton  Republican,  morning  new^ 
paper,  was  completely  destroyed  by  firt 
early  this  morning  with  a  loss  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $500,000,  which  is  completely 
covered  by  insurance. 

Nothing  was  saved,  the  fire  destroying 
typesetting  machines,  desks,  files,  and  all 
other  equipment.  Five  employes  of  the 


the  dividend  checks,  William  T.  Dewart, 
the  Sun’s  president,  asked  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  to  “again  co-operate  in  the  success” 
of  the  publication.  It  is  the  third  semi¬ 
annual  dividend  the  Sun  has  paid. 


A.  P.  MOORE  BANS 
“REVOLTING”  NEWS 


Ambassador  and  Tabloid  Publisher  Re¬ 
sponsible  for  Boston  Advertiser 
Policy  of  Playing  Down 
Stewart  Murder  Story 


AUDITOR  ACQUITTED 


HOPWOOD  ESTATE  $83,000 


Judge  Refuses  to  Hold  Coerver  in  Con¬ 
tempt  in  Memphis 

Joseph  F.  Coerver,  supervising  auditor 
for  Haskins  and  Sells,  accountants,  who 
was  cited  for  contempt  for  a  remark  to 
Juror  A.  G.  Fritchey  in  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  $1,000,000  libel  suit 
against  the  Commercial  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  former  publishers  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  was  acquitted  at  a  hearing 
Monday  before  Qrcuit  Judge  H.  W. 
Laughlin. 

The  judge  declared  the  charge  that 
Coerver  was  trying  to  influence  the 
juror’s  judgement  was  not  proved  be¬ 
yond  a  reasonable  doubt  and  assessed 
costs  against  the  Commercial  Publishing 
(Company. 

Coerver  was  the  principal  witness  for 
the  Press-Scimitar  during  trial  of  the 
$1,(X)0,000  suit,  which  ended  suddenly 
when  the  Press-Scimitar  requested  a 
non-suit. 


Cleveland  Editor  Owned  Real  Estate 
Valiied  at  $75,000 


The  will  of  the  late  Erie  C.  Hopwood, 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
who  died  suddenly  March  18,  has  been 
probated  in  Oeveland.  The  entire  estate 
listed  in  the  probate  court  is  left  to  the 
widow,  Mrs.  Ida  Hopwood. 

(Tash  and  securities  totaling  $8,000  and 
three  pieces  of  real  estate  valued  at 
$75,(X)0  were  listed  in  an  affidavit  filed 
with  the  will.  The  realty  consisted  of 
the  home  in  which  he  died,  an  apartment 
building  and  a  home  occupied  by  his 
married  daughter. 


M.  A.  HANNA  III  JOINS  DAILY 


BELLAMY  PROMOTES  MOORE 


Paul  Bellamy,  the  new  editorial  chief 
of  the  Cler’eland  Plain  Dealer,  April  2, 
announced  that  Ed  N.  Moore  will  be 
in  full  charge  at  night,  being  given  all 
the  authority  in  handling  news  at  night 
that  Mr.  Bellamy  had  under  the  late 
Erie  C  Hopwood.  Moore  will  retain 
the  title  of  night  editor.  Russell  T. 
Herrick,  assistant  night  editor,  assumes 
Mr.  Moore’s  former  duties.  Spencer 
Irwin  moves  up  to  Herrick’s  former 
place. 


Marcus  A.  Hanna  III,  great  grandson 
of  the  late  U.  S.  Senator  Alonzo  Marcus 
Hanna,  has  joined  the  reportorial  staff 
of  the  Cleveland  News  and  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  police  beat.  He  is  the  third 
generation  of  the  Hanna  family  to  be 
identified  with  the  News  which  was 
bought  from  Charles  A.  Otis,  head  of 
a  Cleveland  brokerage  and  investment 
house,  by  the  late  Dan  Hanna. 


ARGUE  SURVEY  ACCURACY 


HODGES  RE-NOMINATED 


Gilbert  T.  Hodges  has  been  renomi¬ 
nated  for  president  of  the  New  York  Ad¬ 
vertising  Oub.  James  Wright  Brown, 
publisher  of  Eoitor  &  Publisher. 
at  present  serving  as  vice-president  by 
appointment,  has  been  nominated  for 
election  to  the  office  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  H.  R.  Swartz,  president  of  R. 
Hoc  &  (3o..  was  renominated  for  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Grover  Whalen  was  renomi¬ 
nate^  and  G.  Lynn  Sumner  nominated 
for  directors.  Elections  will  be  held  in 
May. 


New  York  World  and  Herald  Tribune 

Carry  on  Debate  in  Double  Truck 

Carrying  on  their  argument  in  double 
truck  spreads  in  each  paper,  the  New 
York  World  and  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  this  week  debated  the  accuracy 
and  value  of  a  survey  used  by  the  World 
in  recent  advertising. 

The  Tribune’s  attack  on  the  survey 
was  based  on  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  families  interviewed;  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  high  grade  suburbs,  and  other 
alleged  wealmesses  of  method. 

Following  the  debate,  the  New  York 
Sun  used  a  full  page  in  each  paper  stating 
that  “A  Sun  survey  is  made  every  day,” 
and  asserting  that  “the  real  key  to  a 
newspaper’s  worth  is  the  results  obtained 
from  its  use.” 


Announcement  in  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser  of  April  3  that  it  would  play 
down  the  Stewart  murder  story,  was 
pointed  to  this  week  by  Hon.  Alexander 
P.  Moore,  Ambassador  to  Peru,  and 
president  of  the  Advertiser  and  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror,  as  evidence  that  he 
was  making  good  his  promise  to  print 
clean  tabloid  papers.  He  declared  a  simi¬ 
lar  policy  would  be  followed  in  New 
York  should  the  exigency  arise. 

The  Advertiser’s  announcement  was 
headed  “A  Statement  of  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser  Policy”  and  revealed  that  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  slaying  of  Miss 
Marguerite  Stewart  of  Beverly,  had  un¬ 
covered  unprintable  facts. 

“Because,”  the  statement  continued, 
“these  facts  are  so  inextricably  woven 
into  the  investigation,  the  Advertiser, 
circulating  in  Boston  and  New  England 
home  circles,  has  decided  to  print  only 
such  facts  as  chronicle  the  progress  of 
the  authorities  towards  the  apprehension 
of  Miss  Stewart’s  slayer. 

“To  garnish  the  report  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  with  mystery,  however  much  it 
might  increase  Advertiser  sales,  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  editor,  be  a  breach 
of  faith  to  its  readers,  present  and  to 
come. 

“The  Advertiser  has  announced  and 
will  maintain  its  policy’  of  printing 
‘Decent  News  for  Decent  People.’  ” 

“I  am  going  to  keep  revolting  stories 
that  don’t  do  anybody  any  good  out  of 
my  papers,”  Mr.  Moore  told  Editor  & 
Publisher.  “That  doesn’t  mean  that  the 
Advertiser  and  the  Mirror  will  be  shorn 
of  human  interest.  People  do  want  to 
read  about  murders.  But  the  facts  of  the 
murders  can  be  so  written  that  readers’ 
stomaches  won’t  be  turned.  There  will 
be  executions  recorded;  but  it  is  my 
opinion  that  criminals  can  be  executed 
in  the  back  of  the  paper  as  well  as  on  the 
front  page.” 

Mr.  Moore  was  interviewed  by  an  Edi¬ 
tor  &  PuBUSHER  reporter  at  the  Mirror 
office,  where  he  goes  each  day.  He  was 
asked  if  he  enjoyed  being  back  in  news¬ 
paper  work  after  five  years’  absence. 

“It’s  always  interesting,”  he  rejoined. 
“Anyone  us^  to  it  for  30  years,  as  I 
was,  can’t  help  but  enjoy  it.” 

Commenting  on  changes  he  hoped  to 
make  in  the  Mirror,  he  said: 

“The  atmosphere  of  the  Mirror  is 
changing.  Ideas  are  being  changed.  In¬ 
dividuals  cut  no  figures;  it  is  the  policy 
that  counts.” 

Ambassador  Poindexter’s  resignation 
from  the  Peruvian  post  does  not  become 
effective  until  April  30,  and  Mr.  Moore 
said  he  did  not  care  to  discuss  his  plans 
until  after  that  date. 


which  raged  for  about  five  hours. 

The  fire  started  at  1 :45  a.  m.  just  as 
the  first  edition  of  the  Republican  was  to 
start  on  the  press.  The  flames  origi- 
nated  in  the  pressroom,  which  is  located 
in  the  basement,  but  it  spread  rapidly  to 
all  other  parts  of  the  four-story  brid 
building.  It  started,  according  to  reports 
of  pressroom  employes,  from  a  short  cir¬ 
cuit  in  the  main  pressroom  switchboard, 
which  was  located  under  a  flight  of 
stairs  of  wooden  construction. 

The  wooden  interior  of  the  building 
burned  like  so  much  tinder.  Linotype 
operators  rushed  from  their  keyboards  to 
the  fire  escapes  on  the  southerly  side  of 
the  building  and  made  their  way  to  the 
ground.  Many  also  ran  down  the  steps 
to  the  second  floor,  from  where  t^ 
jumped  to  the  roof  of  the  mailing  room, 
which  occupies  a  one-story  addition  in 
the  rear  of  the  plant.  Others  were  taken 
down  ladders  by  the  firemen. 

George  Gower,  Associated  Press  op¬ 
erator,  stuck  to  his  key  in  a  small  room 
off  the  editorial  offices  and  notified  the 
.Associated  Press  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
fire.  Gower  remained  at  his  sending  ap¬ 
paratus  until  all  of  the  lights  in  the  kidd¬ 
ing  went  off  and  he  then  jumped  fromj 
seco^  story  window  to  the  roof  of  an 
adjoining  building.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  save  the  page  matrixes  as  the 
fire  raged,  but  when  reached  in  the  press 
room  all  but  one  were  water  soaked. 
Arrangements  were  then  made  to  ran 
off  an  abbreviated  edition  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  on  the  press  of  the  Scranton  Timti, 
published  by  E.  J.  Lynett.  This  edition 
consisted  of  four  pages  with  most  of  the 
first  page  being  given  over  to  the  fire. 

Temporary  quarters  were  arranged  for 
by  the  Republican  within  a  few  honn 
after  the  fire  was  extinguished.  The 
news  and  editorial  rooms  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Scranton  Times  building. 
Business  and  advertising  offices  were 
opened  within  a  few  doors  of  the  (fc- 
stroyed  building.  The  Republican  has 
arranged  to  use  the  composing  room  and 
press  room  of  the  Times  until  a  tem¬ 
porary  or  permanent  plant  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.  The  Scranton  Sun  published 
by  W.  J.  Pattison,  also  offered  its  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  Republican  during  the  emer¬ 
gency. 

The  five  employes  who  were  burned 
were  Robert  Wheeler,  Frank  Nealis  and 
Reginald  Williams  of  the  news  staff; 
W.  T.  Haddock,  a  proofreader,  and  Bar¬ 
ney  McKillips,  a  stereotyper 

McKillips  was  caught  in  the  elevator 
shaft  when  the  fire  started  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  killed. 

Col.  A.  Watres,  president  of  the  Re¬ 
publican,  said  the  fire  was  a  bad  blow, 
but  it  could  have  been  worse. 

“With  all  our  men  saved  we  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for,”  he  said. 

The  Republican  is  the  oldest  daily  m 
Scranton.  Its  plant  has  now  been  ^ 
stroyed  on  two  occasions,  flames  having 
razed  its  establishment  in  1868. 

Col.  Watres  said  the  plant  will  be 
built  immediately  on  a  new  and  larger  site 


WMC  POWER  INCREASED 

WMC,  radio  broadcasting  station  of 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Apped  and 
F^vening  Appeal,  has  been  granted  a  per¬ 
mit  to  increase  its  power  from  5®  to 
5,000  watts  by  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission. 
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SPACE  BUYERS  ADVOCATE  STANDARDIZATION 

Suggest  Wide  Variety  of  Informative  Material  Broadcast  by  Newspapers  Should  Be  Put  on  Similar 

Forms — Deprecate  Duplication  of  Statistics 


D 

:ion  of 
al  and 
a  per- 
SOO  to 
»  Co®- 


SP.APERS  are  prolific,  if  not  al¬ 
ways  scientific,  in  furnishing  statis- 


a  newspaper 


Mr.  Lansdown  was  emphatic  about  the 
need  of  standardization  in  forms  on 
which  newspaper  information  is  furnished 
to  space  buyers.  Even  more  definite  in 


tical  and  informative  material  to  space 

hiivers  of  the  leading  advertising  agencies.  _ 

It  seems  they  hope  to  influence  their  ,  • 

inclusion  on  lists  of  newspapers  selected  merchandising  co-operation 
for  advertising  campaigns  by  sheer  mass  otter, 

of  evidence  and  argument.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  it  is  in  life,  only  the 
fittest  among  material  submitted  sur¬ 
vives,  and  much  of  the  newspaper  sales 
effort  by  mail  is  utterly  wasted. 

“Every  day  I  receive  an  average  of  12 
sales  circulars  from  newspapers,”  Charles 
Lansdown,  in  charge  of  the  media  de¬ 
partment  of  the  H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising 
-Agency,  told  me  this  week.  Mr.  Lans¬ 
down  has  been  a  space  buyer  for  more 
than  18  years.  One  of  the  accounts  that 
conies  under  his  direction  now,  the  Scholl 
Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  which  uses  some  800  newspapers 
annually. 

“Out  of  the  dozen  pieces,  I  file  three. 

The  rest  are  thrown  away. 

“The  chief  cause  of  this  waste  is  dup¬ 
lication.  Dujfficated  material  is  of  no 
value  to  us.  Yet  newspapers  will  send 
us  information  which  we  already  have  in 
convenient  and  permanent  form,  such  as, 
for  instaiKe,  circulation  figures,  which 
we  have  in  our  .\udit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tion  reports.  I  suppose  newspapers  want 
to  make  a  better  impression  than  they 
always  do  in  the  A.  B.  C.  statements.  I 
for  one,  however,  never  pay  any  attention 
to  anything  but  A.  B.  C.  statements.  _  I 
have  found  that  often  the  enormous  in¬ 
creases  claimed  by  newspapers  between 
reports  are  inclin^  to  melt  away. 

“We  have  also  in  permanent  form, 
considerable  market  data  in  the  Editor 
&  Publisher  Market  Guide.  This 
morning,  for  example,  I  made  up  a  list 
of  60  papers  using  that  publication,  yet, 
in  my  mail  each  morning,  I  find  the 
newspapers  duplicating  this  information. 

Such  material  goes  into  my  waste  basket. 

“We  can  always,  of  course,  obtain  in¬ 
formation  from  the  special  representa- 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 

Second  of  a  series  of  three  Editor  &  Publisher  articles  on  "Making 
Sewspaper  List" 


Up  a 


Charles  Lansdown 

this  direction  was  C.  B.  Donovan  of  the 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company.  He  said: 

“Newspapers  are  furnishing  informa- 
iion  that  is  helpful,  but  not  in  a  form 
that  can  be  filed  with  convenience.  VVe 
believe  if  the  newspaper  publishers  were 
to  agree  on  a  standard  form  for  pre- 


the  files  are  cleared  out,  data  the  pub¬ 
lisher  has  expended  money  on  is  thrown 
in  a  waste-basket. 

“Two  standard  requisites,  of  course, 
are  rates  and  circulation.  Newspaper 
members  of  A.  B.  C.  fully  appreciate  the 
importance  of  an  analysis  of  circulation, 
the  total  amount,  how  it  is  obtained,  how 
it  is  delivered,  how  well  it  covers  the 
territory,  how  it  is  gaining,  etc. 

“In  addition  buyers  of  space  need  other 
information,  which  I  shall  try  to  enumer¬ 
ate,  as  follows : 

brief  history  of  the  paper,  owner¬ 
ship  and  editorial  policy,  features  carried, 
and  whether  the  paper  is  conservative, 
liberal  or  sensational  in  make-up. 

“A  map  of  the  trading  territory.  Large 
cities  should  show  zones,  character  of 
population,  and  circulation  in  each  zone. 

“Statistics  on  the  size  of  the  market, 
its  wealth  and  general  character,  i.  e., 
industrial,  mining,  summer  resort,  or 
whatever  it  may  be. 

“Copy  of  surveys  made  as  to  retail  and 
wholesale  outlets.  This  information 
should  be  kept  up  to  date,  due  to  the  fre¬ 
quent  changes  made  among  retailers  and 
jobbers. 

“The  next  important  additional  infor¬ 
mation  should  show  how  the  paper  is 
regarded  by  advertisers.  This  is  shown 
by  the  linage  carried.  Linage  figures 
should  be  prepared  by  recognized  auditors 
and  should  be  divided  into  local,  national 
and  classified. 

“The  local  and  national  figures  should 
be  broken  down  under  classifications, 
such  as  automobile,  financial,  women’s 
wear,  men’s  wear,  etc.  Department  store 
linage  is  generally  very  heavy,  and  in 
order  to  get  a  true  picture  of  this 
classification  when  comparing  it  with 
other  newspapers  of  the  same  city,  the 
department  store  rate  should  be  given. 


“Information  on  merchandising  co-op¬ 
eration. 

“All  this  information  should  be  printed 
on  8^2  by  11  stock  and  any  other  infor¬ 
mation  which  the  publisher  believes  will 
help  the  space  buyer  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  market  his  newspaper 
covers ;  and  the  quality  of  its  readers.” 

{This  series  ‘will  be  contmued  in 
Editor  k  Publisher  next  week  tvith 
an  article  entitled:  “Some  Questions 


Space  Buyers  Are  Asking") 

ADVERTISERS  TO  STUDY 
MARKET  INDICES 


N.  A.  Will  Hear  Cherington  Talk  on 
“Making  Market  Area*  Profit 
Area*’’  at  Detroit  Meeting 
May  7-9 


Increasing  interest  being  shown  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  market  unit  coverage  as  op¬ 
posed  to  blanket  coverage  of  the  United 
States  is  evidenced  in  the  announcement 
made  this  week  by  the  .■Association  of 
National  Advertisers  that  Paul  T.  Qier- 
ington,  director  of  research  of  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company  would  speak 
on  “Making  Market  .Areas  Profit  .Areas” 
at  the  semi-annual  meeting  scheduled 
for  Cleveland,  May  7-9. 

In  the  official  announcement  it  is 
pointed  out  that  interest  in  this  subject 
has  developed  rapidly  since  S.  E.  Cony- 
beare.  of  the  .Armstrong  Cork  Company, 
and  former  .A.  N.  .A.  president,  gener¬ 
ously  released  some  details  of  the  plan 
for  measuring  the  sales  possibilities  in 
a  given  unit  of  territory  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  T.  O.  Grissell  of  the  George 
Batten  Company.  Mr.  Grissell,  inter¬ 
viewed  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  has  said 
that  the  Batten  system  of  market  break¬ 
down  had  proved  newspaper  advertising 
of  particular  value  in  national  campaigns. 
In  Cleveland,  Mr.  Cherington  will  dis- 


We  call  on  them  frequently  and  senting  statistics  as  to  the  markets,  lin-  Important  information  as  to  the  opinions  cuss  the  practical  application  of  market 


they  call  on  us.  The  best  method,  I  have 
fomid,  when  an  argument  arises  or  there 
is  some  question  in  regard  to  selection  of 
newspapers  in  a  city,  is  to  call  in  all  the 
representatives  concerned  one  by  one  and 
have  indiHdual  interviews  with  them. 
Then  you  get  both  sides,  the  weaknesses 
and  the  strength  of  the  different  papers. 

“But,  it  is  my  experience,  that  not  all 
special  representatives  give  intelligent  in¬ 
formation  on  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  the  publications  they  represent.  Many 
are  willing  and  able  to  give  detailed  sta¬ 
tistics  and  data  on  their  own  papers,  but 
fail  to  give  a  really  true  picture  of  the 
territory  in  which  they  circulate.  And 
there  are  some,  of  cotHse,  who  are  merely 
order  takers. 

“As  time-savers  we  must  have  in  our 
files  some  data  on  as  may  papers  as  pos- 


age,  etc.,  we  would  be  in  possession  of  of  local  merchants  is  also  welcome. 


information  not  only  up-to-date,_  but 
which  would  also  make  for  minimum 
waste  of  time  in  searching  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  we  desire. 

“We  receive  various  sorts  and  shapes 
of  booklets  and  folders  from  newspapers 
giving  us  information,  but  each  is  differ¬ 
ent  as  to  the  method  of  presentation.  If 
a  standardized  form  were  prepared  and 
followed  somewhat  along  the  idea  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  reports  it  would  be  helpful. 
These  standardized  forms  might  be  put 
out  in  a  loose  leaf  folder  and  the  matter 


Space  buyers  today  are  seriously  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  merchandising  of  their 
clients’  products,  therefore  they  need  to 
know  what  merchandising  co-operation  is 
offered.  This  information  should  be  as 
complete  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
agency  may  know  what  to  expect  before 
the  campaign  starts. 

“It  is  expected  that  all  mechanical  in¬ 
formation  is  given  on  the  rate  card,  but 
if  not,  publishers  should  tell  us  of  special 
requirements  as  to  screen  on  cuts,  rules, 
and  rates  on  special  positions.  Informa¬ 
tion  on  special  days,  or  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  days  normally  for  advertising 


brought  up  to  date  as  occasion  demands.” 

Miss  Florence  Dart,  treasurer  of  the 

Mcl^in-Simpers  Organization  of  Phila-  various  specific  products,  should  also  be 
delphia,  and  a  well  known  buyer  of  space,  sent. 

declared  that  a  great  deal  of  the  infor-  “The  publishers’  representatives  should 

_ _ _  ...„^  _ _ _  mation  sent  her  by  newspapers  is  neces-  know  thoroughly,  not  only  the  medium 

sible.  To  a^ompfish  this*^  ilT  would*^  ^  sarily  filed  in  her  waste-basket  because  they  are  selling,  but  also  the  other  papers 
helpful  for  the  newspapers  to  decide  of  the  awkv^rd  PRRe  sizes  on  which  it  in^^^e  field 
upon  some  standard  form,  convenient  for  is  printed.  Standardization  would_  put  a 
filing,  and  furnish  all  their  information  stop  to  much  of  this  waste,  she  said, 
on  it.  “If  I  were  to  file  all  the  data  I  receive 

“As  a  space  buyer  the  information  it  would  take  one  floor  of  a  large  office 
from  newspapers  which  I  now  save  in  building  crowded  with  files  ranging  from 
my  files  is  that  which  goes  behind  the  two  by  three  feet,  down  to  the  standard 
circulation  figures  in  more  detail  than  equipment  of  8^  by  11  inches,”  Miss 
docs  the  A.  B.  C.  I  want  to  know  the  Dart  declared. 

trading  radius  of  a  city  as  compared  to  “I  believe  a  publisher’s  first  consider- 


area  indices. 

Professors  Alvin  C  Busse  and  Richard 
C.  Borden  of  the  department  of  public 
speaking.  New  York  University,  will 
present  “How  to  Win  a  Business  Argu¬ 
ment.” 

Kenneth  M.  Goode,  advertising  con¬ 
sultant,  co-author  of  “What  About  Ad¬ 
vertising?”  reply  to  Chase  and  Schlink, 
has  been  signed  up  for  an  address  on 
some  phase  of  advertising,  the  subject 
of  which  1ms  not  yet  been  determined. 

Advertising  in  newspapers,  magazines, 
over  the  radio,  and  billboards  will  also 
be  considered  by  the  advertisers  at  their 
Qeveland  meeting. 


DISTRICT  PROGRAM  READY 


Representatives  should  see  the  space 
buyer  in  an  agency  first  and  be  sure  that 
he  is  suppli^  with  all  the  important 
facts.  He  should  also  see  others  in  an 
agency’s  executive  and  service  depart¬ 
ments  if,  and  when,  necessary.  It  is  the 
space  buyer’s  job  to  gather  data  about 
mediums,  while  often  the  account  execu¬ 
tive  makes  the  final  decision  to  recom- 


Woodbridge  and  Pearvon  Will  Speak  at 
Green*boro  Convention 

Plans  are  complete  for  the  program  in 
the  third  district  convention  in  the  In¬ 
ternational  Advertising  Association  to  be 
held  in  Greensboro,  N.  C,  April  23  and 
24.  Five  hundred  are  expected  to  at¬ 
tend  from  the  eight  states  in  the  district 
Subjects  for  discussion  have  been 
selected  with  view  to  interesting  sales 
and  advertising  executives  of  every  type 


the  newspaper’s  circulation  radius.  I  like  ation  in  regard  to  data  and  rate  infor-  mend  or  reject  a  given  medium.  In  our  and  not  merely  the  advertising  clubs  in 

to  be  shown  this  in  grajffiic  form.  For  mation  which  he  is  sending  out  should  be  case,  we  should  like  to  have  the  repre-  the  third  district. 


instance,  it  would  be  helpful  to  me  if  centered  on  the  size  of  the  sheet  or  book 
newspapers  would  make  up  accurate  let. 

maps,  showing  the  territory  in  which  “As  far  as  this  agency  is  concerned.  I 
people  they  reach  trade  and  how  that  emphasize  all,  because  it  is  unsatisfactory 
territory  is  covered  by  their  circulation,  to  look  for  part  of  the  data  in  854  by  11 
I  have  frequently  found  instances  where  files,  then  to  get  other  data  out  of  11  by 


sentative  present  his  proposition  in  writ¬ 
ing,  and  to  sum  up  his  talk,  again  in 
writing,  after  his  personal  call. 

“To  sum  up,  a  space  buyer  should 
receive — 

“All  the  important  information  on  the 


.Among  those  who  will  address  the 
convention  are  C.  King  Woodbridge, 
Detroit,  and  Earle  Pearson,  of  New 
York,  president  and  manager  respectively 
of  the  I.  A.  .A. 

The  third  district  comprises  Virginia, 


papers  apparently  paid  no  attention  to  13  files  and  more  date  out  of  larger  files,  pai^r  itself  as  to  character  and  standing  North  Carolina,  District  of  Columbia, 
the  trading  habits  of  the  people  in  their  To  send  out  broadsides  or  duplicates  of  its  field.  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mis- 

- J  t._  I  ...  -.1.  1 -  -J-  —  - - - -  c;,«  .All  cirralation  data  both  as  to  quality  -------  - 

and  quantity. 

“Market  data  surveys 


territories  and  have  built  up  considerable  large  ads  printed  on  newspaper  size 
useless  circulation  as  a  result.  sheets  is,  in  my  pinion,  unwise,  because, 

“Then,  of  course,  I  want  all  the  infor-  even  though  they  can  be  folded  to  fit 
mation  I  can  get  on  linage,  classified  by  the  standard  files,  they  are  bulky  and 
products.  .And  I  also  want  to  know  what  soon  fill  them  up.  Consequently,  when 


“Linage  figures  analyzed  as  to  classifi¬ 
cation. 


sissippi  and  Tennessee.  A.  T.  Pryer, 
Greensboro,  is  district  chairman.  A.  S. 
Myers,  Greensboro,  is  secretary.  Ses¬ 
sions  are  to  be  held  in  the  Sedgefield 
Inn. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  7,  1928 


WISE  ELECTION  REVIVES  REPORT  OF 
LOWER  NEWSPRINT  PRICE  TO  HEARST 

New  President  of  Canadian  Newsprint  Co.  Makes  Positive 
Statement  That  Hearst  Is  Not  Getting  Paper  Cheaper — 
Competitors  Say  Deal  Covered  Up  by  Technicalities 


UKN’RY  A.  WISE  signaled  his  election 
■*^^as  president  of  the  Canadian  News¬ 
print  Company,  Ltd.,  this  week,  by  mak¬ 
ing  to  Editor  & 
PiBLisHER  what 
he  described  as  a 
“positive  and  un- 
lualified  state- 
ment”  that  “no 
Hearst  paper  is 
getting  a  pound 
of  newsprint 
from  this  com¬ 
pany  a  penny 
lower  than  any 
other  paper  gets 
it.”  Mr.  Wise, 
a  New  York 
lawyer  for  the 

Henry  A.  Wise  past  30  years, 

was  elected 
president  succeeding  W.  N.  Hurlbut,  who 
becomes  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

The  statement  served  only  to  stir  up 
newspaper  publishers,  who,  in  competition 
with  William  Randolph  Hearst,  claim  to 
have  undeniable  information  that  in  some 
technical  way  Hearst  is  obtaining  news¬ 
print  at  a  preferential  rate. 

A  Hearst  official  said  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week:  “Hearst  newspapers 
use  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  Canadian 
newsprint  output,  and,  naturally,  we  get 
a  very  satisfactory  rate.” 

Editor  &  Publisher  also  was  informed 
that  the  allowance  of  a  differential  to 
Hearst  has  been  admitted  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Canadian  Newsprint  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.  to  the  Mihvaukee  Journal,  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  to  several 
different  Scripps-Howard  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Mr.  Wise  would  not  deny  the  reports 
of  the  Hearst  deal  as  they  were  presented 
to  him.  ,, 

“I  have  heard  a  lot  of  general  talk, 
he  said,  “but  nothing  definite  enough  to 
deny.” 

Sources  from  whom  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  had  obtained  information  on  w'hich 
a  story  previously  published  and  not  yet 
denied  was  based,  pointed  out  that  Mr. 
Wise  was  in  a  position  to  make  the  un¬ 
qualified  and  positive  statement,  since,  in 
all  pr(4iability,  the  arrangement  with 
Hearst  was  so  drawn  up  that  the  dif¬ 
ferential  was  not  allowed  to  a  Hearst 
paper  directly,  but  to  a  subsidiary  buying 
comiwny.  the  buying  company,  pur¬ 
chasing  the  paper  at  a  reduced  price  from 
the  selling  corporation,  could  very  well 
resell  to  the  Hearst  newspapers  at  regu¬ 
lar  contract  newsprint  prices,  and  still,  as 
it  is  protested  by  Hearst  competitors,  the 
chain  publisher  would  be  granted  an  un¬ 
fair  manufacturing  advantage. 

Common  gossip,  which  the  Canadian 
Newsprint  Companv  does  not  choose  to 
denv.  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Hearst 
papers  have  made  agreement  whereby 
thev  are  to  obtain  paper  during  1928  at  a 
price  said  to  be  $58.15  net  at  mill,  a 
charge  of  $5  a  ton  less  than  that  paid  by 
comneting  newspaper  owners. 

When  word  of  this  agreement  first 
leaked  out  prominent  publishers  in  com¬ 
petition  with  Hearst  newspapers  started 
in  organizing  a  newsprint  purchasing  syn¬ 
dicate.  These  publishers,  of  course,  are 
working  in  secret,  hut  Editor  &  Pin- 
i.iSHER  is  now  able  to  report  that  satis¬ 
factory  progress  has  been  made 

.\t  the  present  time  nothing  definite  can 
be  done  even  though  the  purchasing  syn¬ 
dicates  are  organized,  since  individual 
papers  have  already  signed  newsprint  con¬ 
tracts  for  this  vear.  All  that  can  be  done 
is  to  watch  the  situation  closely,  it  was 
explained,  and  be  prepared,  if  need  be,  to 
swing  a  sizable  combined  tonnage  next 
vear  to  the  independent  newsprint  mills 
in  the  event  that  the  publishers  repre¬ 
sented  should  like  the  tactics  of  the 
Canadian  Newsprint  Company. 


The  Canadian  Newsprint  Company,  a 
selling  organization,  was  formed  last  year 
and  represents  a  merger  of  the  sales 
offices  of  some  20  mills.  Mr.  Wise  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  that  the 
companies  represented  in  the  consolidation 
were  the  St.  Maurice  Valley,  the  Lauren- 
tide,  now  merged  into  the  Canadian 
Power  &  Paper  Company,  Price  Brothers, 
.■\bitibi,  .Nnglo-Canadian,  Brompton  and 
Port  .\rthur.  Mills  of  these  companies 
have  a  combined  tonnage  of  5,000  tons  a 
day.  according  to  Mr.  Wise. 

VN'hen  the  company  was  formed  a  year 
igo  this  Spring,  it  was  announced  that  the 
consolidation  of  sales  effort  was  thought 
necessary  to  “stabilize  the  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry.”  It  was  argued  that  newsprint 
was  overproduced  and  that  the  industry 
needed  to  take  action  to  prevent  a  slump 
in  prices,  which,  it  was  maintained,  might 
prove  of  temporary  beneficial  value  to 
publishers,  but  would  react  to  their  dis¬ 
advantage  when  smaller  mills  were  forced 
to  the  wall  and  prices  again  soared  up¬ 
ward  to  new  high  levels. 

Mr.  Wise  in  a  formal  statement  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  said: 

“We  are  going  to  do  our  best  to  make 
everyone  in  the  industry  and  our  cus¬ 
tomers  happy.” 

Mills  that  make  up  the  Canadian 
Newsprint  Company  group  serve  news¬ 
papers  as  far  west  as  Denver  and  south 
to  the  Gulf  ports.  They  are  following 
the  policy  generally  adopted  this  year  of 
charging  a  regular  $65  a  ton  contract 
price  and  granting  a  freight  allowance 
of  20  cents  per  cwt.  on  all  hauls  on 
which  freight  charges  are  under  30  cents. 
It  is  understood  that  Hearst’s  contract 
with  the  Canadian  Newsprint  Company 
allows  the  20-cent  reduction  regardless  of 
distance  from  the  mill.  This  amounts 
to  an  average  saving,  it  is  said,  of  10 
cents  per  cwt.  or  $2  a  ton,  reducing  the 
regular  contract  price  to  $63.  Because 
Mr.  Hearst  uses  about  520.000  tons  of 
newsprint  a  year  and  buys  about  350,000 
tons  of  the  total  from  the  Canadian 
Newsprint  Company,  it  is  also  said  that 
he  is  being  allowed  a  further  commission 
of  3  per  cent,  which  reduces  the  charge 
$2.95  a  ton,  bringing  the  price  down  to 
$61.05.  ,\dded  to  these  reductions,  re¬ 
port  has  it  that  Hearst  is  also  allowed 
a  special  $3  a  ton  allowance  because  he 
buys  all  his  eastern  tonnage  from  this 
one  source  and  it  helps  the  mills  to  keep 
running  steadily. 

While  this  paper  deal  pot  boils  away 
slowly,  publishers  are  wondering  why 
they  don’t  see  paper  salesmen  as  often 
as  they  did  in  days  gone  by.  Before  the 
merger  was  formed,  it  was  customary  for 
sales  representatives  of  the  different  units 
in  the  consolidation  to  drop  in  on  their 
customer-publishers  as  often  as  once  a 
month.  In  other  words  they  rather  en¬ 
joyed  keeping  up  friendly  contact. 

Now  most  of  the  salesmen  have  retired 
to  their  tents,  causing  comment  among 
publishers  who  wonder  if,  by  any  chance, 
they  were  staying  away  because  they 
hated  to  face  the  bombardment  of  ques¬ 
tions  which  invariably  greeted  them  re¬ 
garding  the  reported  Hearst  transaction. 
Those  who  were  exposed  to  such  ques¬ 
tions  invariably  replied  that  they  had 
never  seen  any  contract.  Still,  it  is  felt, 
their  embarrassment  must  have  been  con¬ 
siderable. 

.Another  rumor,  as  yet  unconfirmed, 
which  has  come  out  in  the  last  week  or 
so,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Canadian 
Newsprint  Companv  is  about  to  form 
some  sort  of  subsidiary  concern  to  take 
over  tbe  Hearst  contract  and  nurse  it 
as  its  exclusive  business.  Should  this 
step  be  taken.  Canadian  New,sprint  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  can  deny  emphatically  that 
they  even  sell  to  Hearst,  and  then  the 
salesmen  may  start  calling  again,  main¬ 
taining  friendly  contact  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 


RANCK  ARRIVES  IN  NEW  YORK 

T.  V.  Ranck,  succeeded  last  week  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald- 
lixamiiwr  by  Cliarles  Stanton,  arrived  in 
New  York  this  week  to  assume  his  new 
duties  under  the  direction  of  the  general 
manager.  Mr.  Ranck  will  edit  the 
“March  of  Events”  section  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Hearst  Sunday  newspapers, 
taking  over  this  work  from  Victor  Pola- 
chek,  who  has  handled  it  since  the  illness 
of  Bradford  Merrill.  Mr.  Polachek  will 
join  the  personal  staff  of  Col.  Frank 
Kno.x  as  assistant. 

ST.  LOUIS  SHOPS  BALK 
AT  AD  RATE  BOOST 


“Friendly  Difference  of  Opinion.’’ 
Say*  Post-Dispatch,  as  7  Stores 
Withdraw  Copy  Because  of 
Proposed  Penny  Increase 


St.  Louis,  .April  5. — With  both  sides 
openly  optimistic  and  neither  admitting 
they  are  in  a  fight,’  the  St.  Louts  Post- 
Dispatch  and  seven  of  the  city’s  largest 
retail  stores  today  were  apparently .  as 
firm  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  when 
the  stores  refus^  to  pay  an  increase  of 
one  cent  an  agate  line  soon  to  be  put  in 
effect  by  the  Post-Dispatch. 

The  stores  are  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller 
known,  as  “The  Grand  Leader,”  Famous 
Barr  and  Co.,  Nugent’s  and  Scrugg’s, 
X’andervoort  &  Barney,  department  stores 
and  Kline's,  Sonnenfcld’s  and  Garland’s, 
womens  sj^cialty  stores.^  .^Advertising 
managers' whose  schedules^  have  not  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Post-Dispatch  since  last 
Saturday  would  not  comment  for  publica¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  understand  they  are  pre¬ 
pared.  for  a  finish  battle  with  the  paper. 

George  M.  Burbach,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Post-Dispatch,  is  confident 
the  matter  will  be  adjusted  satisfactorily, 
but  beyond  characterizng  the  impasse 
as  a  “friendly  difference  of  opinion” 
would  not  go  into  details  of  the  paper’s 
stand. 

Some  of  the  store  advertising  man¬ 
gers  suggested  a  statement  might  1^  made 
by  the  Associated  Retailers  of  St.  Louis, 
but  K.  F.  Niemoeller,  secretary-manager 
of  this  association,  said  his  organization 
as  such  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fight. 

The  retailers’  association  has  65  mem¬ 
bers,  Niemoeller  said,  and  has  done  noth¬ 
ing  as  a  unit  to  combat  the  rate  increase. 

The  stores  ceased  advertising  in  the 
Post-Dispatch  last  Sunday  with  increased 
schedules  apparent  in  the  other  Sunday 
newspaper,  the  Globe-Democrat. 

The  Globe-Democat  also  carried  some¬ 
what  larger  schedules  from  the  stores 
week  day  mornings  but  the  ahernoon 
Star,  which  in  a  page  broadside  forecast 
the  Post- Dispatch  increase  some  time  ago, 
apparently  took  the  larger  share  of  the 
increased  linage  given  the  Post-Dispatch 
competitor-!. 

-All  concerned  made  it  plain  that  the 
cancellation  of  the  Post-Dispatch  adver¬ 
tising  had  no  connection  with  the  re¬ 
cently  inaugurated  Shopping  News  here. 
One  department  store  advertising  man¬ 
ager  stating  his  concern  would  not  use 
the  Shopping  News  under  any  conditions. 
He  said  the  Shopping  News  is  being 
published  for  a  number  of  smaller  stores 
and  that  none  of  the  larger  concerns  was 
interested  in  it. 


FITZPATRICK  IN  WASHINGTON 

Avery  Marks  Has  Resigned  from  Hearst 
Organization 

-Appointment  of  John  J.  Fitzpatrick  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Times,  was  officially  announced 
this  week  by  Col.  Frank  Knox,  general 
manager  of  the  Hearst  newspapers. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  .ddvertiscr,  which  was 
sold  to  .Ambassador  .A.  P.  Moore,  as¬ 
sumed  his  new  duties  two  weks  ago,  suc¬ 
ceeding  .Avery  Marks.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
has  spent  the  last  14  years  in  Boston  and 
has  been  a  managing  editor  for  the  past 
four  years. 

Mr.  Marks  is  in  Florida  on  vacation. 


DETROIT  NEWSPAPERS 
IN  NEW  ACCORD 


Publishers  Agree  to  Boost  Prices  from 
Two  to  Three  Cents  and  Shift  Pub¬ 
lication  Hour  of  Sunday  Pre- 
Date  to  Six  P.  M.  Saturday 


Reorganization  of  the  Publishers’  .As¬ 
sociation  of  Detroit  has  been  accomplished 
and  as  a  result,  conditions  which  have 
long  been  troublesome  in  that  newspaper 
field  are  now  being  cleared  up. 

One  of  the  first  changes  that  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  reorganization,  according  to 
information  obtained  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  from  Col.  Frank  Knox,  general  [ 
manager  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  in 
New  York,  is  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  the  Neii’s  and  the  Times  from  two  to 
three  cents  a  copy. 

•Another  situation  which  has  been  recti¬ 
fied  concerns  publication  of  the  pre-date 
edition  of  Sunday  morning  newspapers. 

In  Detroit,  until  the  present  agreement, 
Sunday  papers  have  appeared  on  the 
street  at  noon  Saturdays  where  they  have 
been  in  competition  with  their  own  Sat¬ 
urday  evening  pajiers.  The  present 
agreement  provides  that  no  Sunday  paper 
sball  appear  on  the  street  until  after  six 
o’clock  Saturday  evening. 

JOHNSON-HEMLER  BUY 
FLUSHING  JOURNAL 


Daily  Sold  When  Court  Decides  Pro¬ 
visions  of  John  H.  Ridenour’s 
Will  Cannot  Be  FuIEIled— 

Price  Not  Stated  . 


The  Flushing  (N.  Y.)  Journal  was 
purchased  from  the  estate  of  John  H. 
Ridenour  by  William  H.  Johnson, 
nephew  of  the  late  owner,  and  Joseph  R. 
Hemler,  business  manager  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  April  4.  The  price  was  not  stated. 

TThe  paper  will  retain  its  independent 
policy,  and  application  will  be  made  for 
membership  in  the  .Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations.  The  executive  personnel  will 
remain  the  same,  Mr.  Johnson  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  PuBUSHER.  Mr.  Hemler  and  Mr. 
Johnson  will  be  the  publishers,  and  in 
addition  Mr.  Hemler  will  continue  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  A.  B.  Davidson  will 
continue  as  city  editor  and  E.  B.  Idelson 
as  circulation  manager.  Mr.  Hebler  has 
been  with  the  Journal  for  20  years  and 
was  a  close  companion  of  Mr.  Ridenour. 

The  sale  of  the  Journal  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  decision  handed  down  in  sur¬ 
rogate’s  court,  March  19,  setting  aside 
a  provision  of  the  will  of  the  late  John 
H.  Ridenour,  owner  of  the  paper  in 
which  he  expressed  a  wish  that  publica¬ 
tion  of  tbe  paper  be  continued,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  for  at  least  five  years  by  four 
trustees.  Starling  H.  Busser,  William  H. 
Johnson,  Joseph  R.  Hemler  and  William 
Bischofberger.  Mr.  Johnson  aiwl  Mr. 
Busser  were  also  administrators  of  the 
will.  This  danse  in  the  will,  which 
was  drawn  up  in  Urbana,  O.,  is  con¬ 
trary  to  New  A’ork  law,  according  to 
C.  Walter  Randall,  attorney  for  the 
trustees.  In  this  state  the  law  provides 
that  the  length  of  any  trusteeship  must 
be  determined  by  the  lives  of  two  men 
“in  being”  at  the  time  the  trusteeship 
begins. 


ADVOCATES  SERVILE  PRESS 


Spanish  Dictator  States  Preference  for 
Bottle-Fed  Newspap  ers 

-A  government  must  keep  newsjiapers 
from  exerting  any  political  influence,  was 
the  statement  made  by  General  Primo  de 
Rivera,  Spanish  Premier-Dictator  in  a 
signed  article  in  Ixi  .Vacion.  government 
newspaper  of  Spain,  according  to  a 
copyrighted  dispatch  in  the  Xetv  York 
Times.  .April  1. 

‘‘The  press,”  the  Premier  said  in  his 
article,  “in  my  opinion  must  always  be 
watched  and  controlled  bv  the  govern¬ 
ment,  however,  giving  it  some  inde¬ 
pendence. 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  7 ,  1928 
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HIGHER  RATE  FOR  FINANCIAL  CRITICIZED 


Bond  Firm  Executive  Believes  Regular  Rate  for  National  Should  Prevail — Says  Much  Money  Going 
Into  Direct  Mail — Financial  Advertisers’  Association  Studying  Question 


FIXAXCIAL  advertising  in  newspapers 
in  the  I'nited  States  has  a  history 
that  goes  back  at  least  125  years.  Like 
many  other  enterprises,  however,  it  has 
made  greater  progress  in  the  past  ten 
years  than  in  the  entire  preceding  century. 
The  main  reason  for  this  development, 
of  course,  lies  in  the  popularization  of 
saving  ancl  investing  during  the  war 
period.  This  change  has  given  financial 
houses  more  reason  to  advertise  than  in 
earlier  days,  when  investors  were 
few,  and  therefore  expensive  to  reach 
through  such  costly,  large-scale  methods 
as  newspaper  advertising. 


\  certain  New  York  morning  news- 

pap.,.  ,hp  ackn.„Mgcd  sl.^A^rZa.  ‘ Z” 

display  advertisements  that  appear  in  any 
of  the  Xew  York  metropolitan  papers, 
and  it  is  frequently  used  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  newspapers.  Having  kept  its 
position  of  leadership  so  long,  any  recent 
increase  in  its  financial  advertising  linage 
is  more  to  be  considered  as  a  reflection 
of  the  growth  of  financial  advertising  in 
general  than  an  evidence  of  the  growing 
importance  of  this  particular  newspaper 
as  a  financial  medium.  It  is  significant 
that  the  financial  linage  carried  in  this 
paper  increased  from  1216,582  lines  in 
1917  to  2,323.994  lines  in  1920;  to  3,231,- 
sh  lines  in  1925,  and  to  3,375,250  lines 
in  1927.  The  leading  Chicago  newspaf^r 
likewise  practically  tripled  its  financial 
linage  between  1917  and  1927. 

While  these  instances  are  not  cited  to 
prove  that  exactly  the  same  trend  has 
been  shown  in  every  other  newspaper  in 
the  I'nited  States,  all  available  informa¬ 
tion  leads  to  the  inference  that  they  are 
fairly  typical. 


By  GEORGE  DOCK,  JR. 

Treasurer,  William  R.  Compton  Company,  New  York 

rate  for  financial  advertising  than  they  newspapers  concerned,  but  as  the  Finan- 
do  for  general  national  advertising.  As  cial  .Advertisers’  Association  report  points 
late  as  the  beginning  of  1926,  nearly  15  out  in  detail,  each  of  these  four  explana- 
per  cent  of  all  newspapers  charged  such  tions  becomes  either  specious  or  incon- 
a  premium,  showing  that  the  practice  has  sistent  in  the  light  of  careful  considera- 
recently  been  discontinued  in  many  cases,  tion  of  the  facts.  Thus,  to  analyze  each 
and  arousing  wonder  as  to  why  it  has  one  of  them  very  briefly ; 
survived  anywhere.  Among  the  178  1.  The  financial  rate  is  charged  tman- 

newspapers  which  still  charge  a  higher  cial  advertisers,  in  practically  all  these 
rate,  67  per  cent  are  in  the  Xorth  At-  papers,  whether  or  not  financial  page 
lantic  states,  and  include  such  important  position  is  demamled,  and  even  when  the 
media  as  the  Xew  York  Times,  Herald  advertiser  permits  the  newspaper  to  give 

it  run-of-paper  position.  Moreover,  this 
explanation  raises  the  question  as  to  why 
the  same  newspapers  do  not  charge  auto¬ 
mobile  advertisers,  real  estate  advertisers 
and  radio  advertisers  similar  premiums 
for  appearing  on  special  pages. 

2.  It  is  hard  for  a  bank  or  bond  house 
advertiser  to  understand  why  it  should 
be  charged  for  maintaining  the  financial 
department,  a  service  which  is  demanded 
by  the  readers,  while  other  advertisers 
are  not  charged  special  rates  for  special 
pages.  Certain  newspapers  claim,  on  this 
point,  that  financial  news  material  is  of 
restricted  interest,  and  does  not  appeal 
to  their  entire  circulation  in  the  same 
way  that  their  general  news  does.  By 


Advertiser  and  Transcript,  and  the  Balti- 
fflore  Sun.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
newspapers  charging  premiums  for  finan¬ 
cial  advertising  are  in  cities  of  100,000 
population  or  over,  13  per  cent  in  cities 
of  50,000  to  100,000  population,  and  59 
per  cent  in  cities  under  50,000  population. 

The  average  premium  charg^  financial 
advertisers  by  these  178  newspapers  is 
46  per  cent  over  the  rate  charged  other 
national  advertisers. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  significant 
feature  of  this  matter.  Having  completed 
a  tabulation  of  newspapers’  financial 
versus  general  rates,  the  Standardization 


Committee  of  the  Financial  Advertisers’  the  same  course  of  reasoning,  it  would 
.Association,  in  fairness  to  the  newspapers,  seem  that  financial  advertisers  should  not 
attempted  to  determine  the  reasons  for  be  called  upon  to  pay  premiums  for  a 
these  differences  by  asking  the  various  circulation  which,  from  their  own  stand- 
newspapers  which  charged  such  premiums  point  is  admitted  by  the  newspapers  to 
for  an  explanation  of  this  practice.  It  be  largely  waste,  particularly  when  com 


paper  has  ever  been  asked  to  perform  for 
any  financial  advertiser. 

4.  The  infrequent  copy  argument  is 
a  strange  one,  indeed,  since  many 
financial  advertisers  have  insertion  sched¬ 
ules  with  frequency  as  great  as  three  or 
five  insertions  a  week,  while  many  gen¬ 
eral  advertisers  in  the  same  newspapers 
use  space  only  at  long,  irregular  inter¬ 
vals,  and  yet  are  not  forced  to  pay  a| 
premium  on  that  account. 

If  any  of  the  newspapers  have  any 
better  reasons  than  these  for  charging 
financial  advertisers  a  premium,  earnest 
search  has  so  far  failed  to  reveal  them. 

The  situation  boils  down  to  this. 
Financial  advertisers  have  gradually  be¬ 
come  awake  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
charged  by  many  newspapers  a  high 
premium,  the  satisfactory  reason  for 
which  they  have  given  the  newspapers 
every  opportunity  to  divulge. 

Here  for  example,  is  the  response  that 
was  finally  obtained,  after  three  requests, 
from  one  of  the  leading  morning  news¬ 
papers  in  Xew  York  City: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  letter  of  Jan. 
24,  in  regard  to  our  financial  rates,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  report  of  the  Standard¬ 
ization  Committee  of  the  Financial  Ad¬ 
vertisers’  Association. 

“My  experience  is  that  advertising  rate 
discussions  are  not  productive.  Eiach 
newspaper  must  put  its  own  value  on  its 
space.  Financial  advertising  in  some 
newspapers  is  worth  much  more  than  in 
others  of  equal  circulation. 

“We  think  our  rates  are  equitable. 

“There  are  reasons  why  we  charge 
higher  rates  for  financial  advertising  than 


is  interesting  to  note  that  only  20  per  pared  with  the  broader  appeals  of  prod-  for  some  other  classifications  and  whv 


cent  of  the  newspapers  saw  fit  to  offer 
iny  explanation  whatever.  Of  the  37 
newspapers  that  replied,  practically  all 


This  rapid  growth  in  volume  of  space,  offered  one  or  more  of  the  following  four 
to  say  nothing  ot  advancing  advertising  general  reasons- 
rates,  gives  an  idea  of  the  new  impor-  j  position  on  financial  page. 


tance  of  advertising  as  an  item  of  over¬ 
head  for  the  individual  bank  or  invest¬ 
ment  house  advertiser.  A  few  years  ago, 
advertising  was  only  an  insignificant  de¬ 
tail  of  expense  for  such  institutions.  It 
now  ranks  close  to  the  top  among  sales 
and  promotion  expenses  for  many  finan¬ 
cial  firms,  where,  as  a  result,  advertising 
cost  has  become  the  object  of  continual 
executive  scrutiny. 

In  the  meantime,  margins  of  profit  in 
banking  and  the  investment  business  have 
dwindled,  due  respectively,  to  lower 
money  rates,  and  to  greater  competition 
and  higher  sales  costs.  This  trend  has 
reached  a  point  where  corrective  meas¬ 
ures  are  being  given  a  great  deal  of 
study,  both  by  individual  firms  and  by 
such  bodies  as  the  .American  Bankers 
Association  and  the  Investment  Bankers 
Association  of  .America. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  is  only 
natural  that  bank  and  bond  house  execu¬ 
tives  are  paying  much  more  considera¬ 
tion  to  advertising  than  they  did  back  in 
1920  and  1917.  They  have  recently  be¬ 
come  acutely  aware,  for  instance,  of  one 
feature  of  financial  advertising  that  has 
not  changed  materially  since  the  era  of 
tombstone  announcement  cards. 

It  has  long  been  a  tradition  with  many 
newspapers  to  class  financial  advertisers 
with  politicians,  circuses  and  cemeteries 
in  the  top  brackets  as  far  as  rates  are 
concerned.  The  bankers  seemingly  felt 
no  resentment  over  this  situation  until 
recently. 

.A  thorough  survey  was  made  of  this 
financial  rate  premium  question  a  few 
months  ago  by  the  Standardization  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Financial  Advertisers  .As¬ 
sociation.  representing  a  membershin  of 
some  800  large  and  small  banks  and  in¬ 
vestment  houses  throughout  the  United 
States.  A  summary  of  this  report  is  per¬ 
tinent  at  this  point. 

According  to  the  July,  1927,  issue  of 
the  Standard  Rate  and  Data  Service, 
there  are  1.981  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  178,  or  9  per 
cent,  quote  a  higher  minimum  national 


ucts  offered  by  other  advertisers  in  the 
more  popular  news  pages. 

3.  The  amount  of  publicity  given  to 
financial  advertisers  does  not  compare  in 
volume  with  the  amount  given  to  other 
classes  of  advertisers,  who  are  not 
charged  any  premium  whatever.  More- 

-  over,  publicity  is  only  a  small  expense  - - 

3.  The  amount  of  publicity  requested  compared  with  other  extra  services  which  births'”and''marri^e»  V*"*'  ‘*'“**'*- 

or  demanded.  some  of  these  same  newspapers  render 

4.  Infrequent  copy.  to  general  advertisers  in  connection  with 

These  various  reasons  mav  seem  (|uite  merchandising  plans,  research,  dealer 

valid,  convincing  and  consistent  to  the  surveys  and  other  work  such  as  no  news- 


2.  The  editorial  cost  of  the  financial 
department. 


we  charge  more  for  other  classes  of  ad¬ 
vertising*  than  we  do  for  financial. 
How-ever,  I  am  going  to  refrain  from 
entering  into  a  discussion  of  them. 
“Very  truly  yours, 

“Business  Manager.” 

*{The  Rentleman  refers  to  the  announcements 


Present  at  the  recent  initiation  of  Louis  Ludlow,  former  National  Press  Club 
president,  and  President  W.  L.  Bryan  of  Indiana  University,  into  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  at  Indiana,  were,  first  row,  left  to  right,  U.  H.  Smith,  A.  L.  Millikan, 
John  W.  Cravens,  university  officers,  Louis  Ludlow,  James  A.  Stuart,  fraternity 
president  and  managing  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star.  Second  row.  Prof.  ,L 
W.  Piercy,  Julian  Hogate.  editor  Danville  Republican;  E.  V.  O'Neill,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times;  S.  P.  Ochiltree,  .Associated  Press;  B.  F.  Lawrence,  Star  League 
of  Indiana.  Third  row,  Ted  Applegate,  A.  P.;  George  Purcell,  Bloomington 
World;  Prof.  J.  A.  Wright;  Dean  C.  J.  Sembower;  Earl  Mushlitz,  F.  EL  Bashing 
and  C.  Jackson,  Indianapolis  Star.  E'ourth  row,  Russell  Campbell,  Indianapolis 
Star;  Paul  Feltus.  editor  Bloomington  Star;  Frank  Elliott,  university  press 
agent;  Will  O.  Feudner,  editor  Rushville  Republican. 


When  financial  advertisers  get  “ex¬ 
planations”  like  this,  concerning  a  rate 
situation  which,  as  users  of  space,  they 
have  every  right  to  question,  their  logical 
conclusion  is  that  the  newspapers  thern- 
selves  recognize  that  the  premium  is  un¬ 
fair,  unsound  and  unwarranted.  "This  be¬ 
lief  is  confirmed  by  a  few  newspapers 
which  have  stated,  with  admirable  candor, 
that  their  rates  are  based  arbitrarily  on 
what  the  traffic  will  bear.  In  other 
words,  financial  advertisers  have  only 
themselves  to  blame  if  they  are  subjected 
to  rates  from  5  per  cent  to  20ff  per  cent 
higher  than  other  national  advertisers 
pay  for  newspaper  space. 

Newspaper  rates  are  only  one  phase 
of  the  entire  situation.  Steps  have  been 
taken  in  other  directions  as  well.  Many 
investment  houses,  for  example,  have  cut 
down  drastically  on  the  use  of  the  old- 
fashioned,  unproductive,  name-and-ad- 
dress  “cards”  in  the  newspapers.  They 
have  likewise  reduced  the  size  of  their 
newspaper  new  issue  announcements. 
They  are  using  direct  mail  advertising 
on  a  relatively  larger  scale  than  ever 
before.  They  are  spreading  their  news¬ 
paper  expenditure  among  several  news¬ 
papers  within  a  given  area,  instead  of 
confining  themselves  to  the  one  or  two 
papers  which  formerly  carried  the  great 
bulk  of  all  financial  advertising.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
the  evening  newspapers  in  New  York 
City  increased  their  financial  advertising 
linage  47.2  per  cent  between  1923  and 
1927,  while  the  morning  newspapers  in 
tl«t  city  increased  their  financial  adver 
tising  linage  only  12.4  per  cent  during 
the  same  five-year  period. 

All  these  measures  mark  a  trend  which 
indicates  that,  while  financial  houses  have 
become  larger  advertisers  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  they  are  likewise  gradually  de¬ 
veloping  into  more  efficient  spenders  of 
advertising  money. 


Romances  of  American  Journalism 


ARTHUR  G.  STAPLES,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Evening 
Jourtutl  recently  celebrated  his  45th  anni¬ 
versary  in  newspaper  work. 

When  asked  why  he  entered  the  news¬ 
paper  business  he  said :  “It  was  the  only 
way  in  which  I  could  get  seven  dollars 
a  week  and  get  it  quick.” 

“But  why  did  you  stay?”  the  ques¬ 
tioner  persisted. 

“Because  it  is  the  greatest  privilege 
on  earth,  to  be  a  newspaper  worker,  as 
I  later  learned.” 

“I  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer,”  he  said  a 
little  later,  “as  almost  all  the  boys  of 
my  day  did,  but  while  in  college  I  had 
written  for  the  Bath  (Me.)  Times  and 
the  Bath  Independent ;  1  had  been  editor 
of  the  Bowdoin  Orient,  the  college  pub¬ 
lication,  and  it  was  natural  for  me  to 
take  the  job  of  city  editor  of  the  Bath 
Times,  offered  to  me  when  I  was  grad¬ 
uated.  And  to  be  city  editor  of  the 
Times  was  also  to  be  its  only  reporter, 
its  sporting  editor,  its  marine  editor,  so¬ 
ciety  editor  and  cock  of  the  walk  gen¬ 
erally.  An  enticing  job  for  a  youth.” 

Mr.  Staples  was  born  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  town  of  Bowdoinham,  July  4, 

1861,  the  son  of  Anthony  and  Mary 
(Gray)  Staples.  As  a  boy  he  was  al¬ 
ways  reading — the  few  books  in  his  own 
home,  and  all  those  he  could  borrow, 
with  or  without  the  sanction  of  his 
parents.  Book  characters  lived  for  him 
as  such  characters  can  only  live  for  those 
who  are  denied  the  books  that  they  crave. 

“My  parents  were  Universalists,”  he 
said  humorously,  “and  therefore  were 
without  fear  of  Hell.” 

However,  they  extended  a  faithful 
censorship  over  all  printed  matter  that 
fell  into  the  hands  of  their  children; 
being  inclined  to  “lean  over  backwards,” 
because  of  what  their  neighbors  might 
sav. 

The  boy  was  still  very  young  when 
the  family  moved  to  Bath.  Entering  Bath 
high  school  he  became  a  free  and  eman- 
cijwted  reader  without  further  censor¬ 
ship,  and  while  other  boys  were  playing 
ball  he  was  dipping  more  and  more  into 
books.  Washington  Irving’s  Sketch  Book 
inspired  him  to  “write  a  book  like  that 
some  day.”  One  day  a  teacher  said  to 
him:  “Boy,  what  are  you  going  to  make 
of  your  life?” 

He  had  but  the  sketchiest  of  ideas. 

“I’d  like  to  do  something  in  which  I  can 
read  and  write,”  he  said  hesitantly.  The 

teacher  advised  him  to  try  work  on  a  assignment  for  the  Bath  Times  should  was  too  busy  to  write,  so  Mr.  Staples  daughter  ot  Prank  L.  Uingley. 

newspaper,  and  from  that  time  he  be  an  Independence  Day  celebration.  It  volunteered  to  do  it.  When  he  took  the  Ihey  have  one  daughter.  Awry  Gray, 

dreamed  of  it  more  and  more.  At  six-  was  his  birthday — a  day  of  independence  proof  back  the  butcher  looked  at  it,  lor  his  mtrther,  now  the  wite  ol 

teen  he  was  through  high  school.  He  for  him  when  he  began  to  earn  his  own  threw  it  aside,  and  said :  “You  didn’t  shoot  ° 

wanted  to  go  to  college,  but  how !  money  in  the  way  of  which  he  had  anything,  you  got  all  the  ammunition,  hrtle  granddaughters,  who  have  been  in- 

There  seemed  no  way  in  which  he  could  dreamed.  but  you  didn’t  hit  the  bull’s  eye.  ^^en  ^>raf*ons  for  some  of  his  cleverest 

earn  enough  money.  He  was  frail  of  During  the  next  winter  he  was  offered  you  write  an  advertisement  you’ve  got  .  .  ... 

physique;  small  of  stature.  a  place  on  the  Lewiston  Journal  at  $12  to  know  your  customer;  know  your  favorite  recreations  are 

One  day  as  he  stood  watching  a  game  a  week.  He  was  getting  $8  on  the  product ;  know  why  your  customer  needs  ^*^***t  \*i  n  ^ 

of  baseball,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  neigh-  Times,  and  he  was  quick  to  accept  this  it;  know  why  it’ll  fit  his  needs,  and  tell  William  lell  Lmb-- 

bor  who  was  soon  to  enter  Harvard,  princely  offer.  him  about  it  so  he’ll  understand.”  and  these  not  so  much  for  the  sake  ol 

stopped  to  ask  his  friend  if  he  were  go-  “The  Journal  had  a  city  editor,  a  so-  Another  lesson  was  from  James  G.  ^nd  hunting,  but  for  the  joy  of 

ing  to  college.  That  night  the  young  ciety  editor,  a  city  hall  reporter,  a  base-  Blaine,  then  candidate  for  President.  His  o^^f  of  doors,  and  with  congenial 

man’s  father  invited  him  over  to  the  ball  reporter,  a  prize  fight  reporter,  and  was  one  of  the  first  political  s^ches  companions.  tb  t  tb  Kr,  •  rA 

house,  and  there  made  him  a  proposition  a  specialist  on  weddings.  I  was  it.”  He  taken  by  the  reporter,  who  did  it  in  long  f  nc  ^eat  book  that  the  boy  dreamea 
that  would  help  him  through  college  boarded  at  a  hotel  where  he  paid  $6  a  hand.  about,  Mr.  Staples  says,  has  never  bera 

with  the  privilege  of  paying  back  the  in-  week.  The  other  six  was  spent  on  “It  was  difficult  to  get  within  hearing  htit  he  has  written  several  bwks 

debtedness.  Incidentally  he  taught  school  clothes  and  books,  and  a  little  was  saved  distance,”  he  recalled,  “but  being  small  ^ 

also.  towards  his  college  debt.  and  squirmy  I  got  there.”  «t  i  •  "ft  i>  j 

Of  his  first  school  he  has  said ;  “I  was  The  Lewiston  Journal  had  prestige.  At  the  office  while  looking  over  the  u  * u  >•  K-’  Kat^din  Md 

sixteen  and  weighed  102  pounds.  My  One  of  its  owners.  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  story  for  corrections  Blaine  came  in  and  fhe  .Mlegph.  His  dream  of  becoming 

pupils  included  big  side-whiskered  boys,  had  been  Governor  of  Maine,  was  later  with  the  remark,  “One  should  always  ^  great  ^  ^  claims  has  nevw 

and  girls  ranging  from  a  red-cheeked  Congressman  and  author  of  the  Dingley  see  what  is  written  about  oneself,”  sat  conie  true but  he_  has_  fame,  and  he  is 
Hebe  weighing  1512  pounds  to  pupilettes  Tariff  Act.  It  was  progressive  and  quick  down  and  made  a  few  corrections.  “I  credited  _  with  having  inau^rated  niore 
in  pantelettes.”  to  seize  every  new  idea.  Its  editor-in-  have  not  found  any  errors  of  impor-  progressive  movements  in  his  state  than 

The  friend  lost  nothing  by  his  going  chief,  Frank  L.  Dingley,  was  one  of  the  tance,”  he  said  tolerantly ;  “rather  errors  ^'rriost  any  other  man  of  his  day. 
to  college  and  “I  gained  everything,”  most  brilliant  editorial  writers  in  Maine,  of  exactness.  Let  me  tell  you  something  Work  to  him  is  not  work,  but  pleasure, 

says  Mr.  Staples.  “I  taught  school  and  Very  soon  Mr.  Staples’  salary  was  in-  to  remember,  in  all  of  your  reporting,  not  “If  I  were  denied  the  pleasure  of  coin- 

carried  my  meals  in  my  pocket,  and  never  creased  to  $14.  A  year  later  he  was  only  to  say  simply  what  the  speaker  ing  to  the  office  every  day  I  should  die,” 

noticed  that  it  was  observed  by  anyone,  getting  $15.  He  took  his  turn  at  setting  said,  but  to  say  it  a  great  deal  better  he  has  declared.  Reviewing  his  years  as 

or  if  it  were,  it  operated  to  no  personal  type ;  he  read  proofs ;  he  wrote  head-  than  he  said  it.”  a  newspaper  man  he  says :  “I  have  had 

discomfiture  or  loss  of  friends.  It  taught  lines;  solicited  advertisements,  and  wrote  The  Journal  grew  so  rapidly  that  his  more  fun  than  riches  and  I  would  not 

me  the  value  of  money,  and  the  value  of  the  copy  for  them.  days  of  jack-of-all  trades  were  soon  swap.  I  have  come  to  know  people  for 

thoughtfulness  towards  boys.”  This  A  local  butcher  gave  him  a  lesson  in  over.  Long  before  this  he  had  become  what  they  are,  and  have  no  regard,  I 
simplicity  is  a  distinguishing  character-  writing  that  he  never  forgot.  One  day  recognized  as  a  good  reporter.  He  could  believe,  for  the  .standard  of  wealth  of 

istic  of  the  man  today.  he  went  to  the  store  and  asked  for  a  make  an  accurate  report  of  a  speech  any  man.  I  like  better  the  men  of  the 

Maybe  it  was  coincidence  that  his  first  special  advertisement  which  the  butcher  without  notes  if  necessary.  shop  and  the  street  than  any  other.” 


By  L.  N.  FLINT 
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“MULE-SKINNING”  EDITORS  FAST  DISAPPEARING 

Dignity  Now  Reigns  Where  Once  Lashing  Sentences  Dipped  in  Vitriol  Raised  Welts  on  Competitors — 

Raymond  Reformed  Easterners,  Bierce  Silenced  Coast 


rpHE  mule-skinning  editor,  driven  to 
t  a  few  backwoods  weeklies,  is  fading 
from  the  American  scene.  A  few  isolated 
stragglers  are  all  that  remain  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  glory  that  was  Greeley.  The 


By  PHIL  D.  STONG 


ated  the  venture,  amiably,  by  stating  that  the  silencing  of  one  of  the  conibatants 
the  News-Letter  was  “a  dull  vehicle  of  on  the  field  of  honor.  By  the  time  the 
-  ,  cii  j  j  *  •  I  •  I  intelligence.”  Campbell  replied  ponder-  duel  had  passed  out,  the  great  Southern 

Ti-itriol  that  once  filled  the  editorial  ink-  ^^d  bitterly.  There  ensued  an  ex-  editors  of  the  Watterson  type  were  the 

pots  is  too  hard  on  the  typewriter  rib-  of  shots  of  which  Horace  Greeley  models  of  Southern  journalism,  and  they 

bons.  And  the  law  ot  libel  is  no  longer  not  have  been  ashamed.  Files  of  did  not  indulge  in  malice  and  billingsgate 

the  Courant  over  the  period  are  missing, 
but  it  is  thought  that  this  paper  had  the 
best  of  tfce  battle. 

What  this  meant  in  the  way  of  invec¬ 
tive  is  best  indicated  by  one  long  and 


a  thing  of  vague  romance. 

To  emphasize  the  improved  tone  of 
the  modern  newspaper,  the  Department 
of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Kansas 
recently  issued  a  number  in  its  series 


of  journalism  leaflets  quoting  sulphurous  Latined  paragraph  of  Campbell’s 

extracts  from  embattled  Kansas  i»pers  of  attributing  Franklin’s  wit  to  unmention- 
the  seventies  and  eighties,  when,  as  barnyard  sources.  If  Franklin  sur- 

William  Allen  White  passed  this,  it  is  possibly  fortunate  that 

across  the  street  was  edited  by  a  lop-  Courant  files  have  been  lost, 
eared  le^r.  Franklin,  in  every  way  a  modern. 

That  Mr.  White  did  not  regard  the  a  prompt  stop  to  controversy  when 
disappearance  of  invective  as  an  unmixed  the  paper  in  1722. 

blessing  m  1907  is  indica^d  by  his  com-  “Long  has  the  press  groaned  in  bring- 
ment  on  a  contemporary  Kansas  quarrel :  forth  an  hateful  brood  of  malicious 


in  this  Kansas  row,  one  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  is  described  as  a  hyena  that  prowls 
by  night.  The  hyena  that  prowls  by 
night  replies  that  his  antagonist  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  polecat.  The 
polecat  appears  slightly  dazed  by  this 
rebuke,  but  rallies  bravely,  and  intimates 
that  the  hyena  would  consider  it  no 
crime  to  steal  the  coppers  from  a  dead 
man’s  eyes,  although  such  charge  in¬ 
volves  nature  faking,  for  what  would  a 
hyena  do  with  coppers — or,  for  that 
matter,  why  should  a  dead  man  wear 
them  on  his  eyes? 

"The  hyena  ignores  this  accusation,  and 
expresses  his  profound  conviction  that 
the  polecat  would  rob  a  widow’s  hen 
roost.  And  so  the  cheerful  controversy 
proceeds.  It  is  really  refreshing,  as 
\-iewed  from  a  distance,  and  it  is  too 
bad  that  the  Prominent  Business  Men 
are  always  butting  in  to  stop  it.  They 
ought  to  be  sending  marked  copies  of  the 
local  papers  all  over  the  country  to  cheer 
up  a  doleful  world.” 

The  invention  of  the  tabloid  momen¬ 
tarily  restored  the  skunk,  the  turkey- 
buzzard,  the  vii^r  and  the  strabismic 
jackal  to  their  interesting  functions  in 
the  management  of  American  editorial 
columns,  but  apparently  this  recrudes¬ 
cence  is  at  an  end  and  the  more  modern 
method  of  saying  it  with  subscribers 
again  rules  in  newspaper  battles. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  that  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  a  journalistic  method  whose 
history  paralleled  that  of  journalism  for 
300  years  is  permanent.  That  there  is 
a  grain  of  sincerity  in  Mr.  White’s 
whimsical  sigh  for  the  touch  of  a 
vanished  hand,  is  less  doubtful. 

The  first  paper  in  the  United  States, 
Boston  Publick  Occurrences,  founded 
Sept.  2S,  1690,  lasted  only  one  day  and 
had  no  competitors,  but  it  lasted  long 
enough  and  was  sufficiently  combative  to 
assert  that  it  was  founded  to  put  down 
the  spirit  of  lying  and  quell  false  reports. 

The  next  paper  founded,  John  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Boston  Xezvs-Letter,  existed  for 
IS  years  without  competition — peaceably. 
Campbell’s  paper  was  supposed  to  be  an 
appurtenance  of  the  Boston  post-office — 
by  every  •  one  but  Campbell.  When 
William  Brooker  took  over  the  office  in 
1719,  he  issued  the  Boston  Gacette. 

Campbell  commented  as  follows,  in  the 
first  issue  of  the  News-Letter  following 
the  publication  of  the  Gazette :  “I  pity 
the  readers  of  the  new  paper.  Its  sheets 
smell  stronger  of  beer  than  of  the  mid¬ 
night  oil.  It  is  not  fit  reading  for 
people.” 

A  tradition  which  was  to  endure  for 
two  hundred  years,  and  which  is  still 
maintained  by  some  isolated  country 
papers,  was  bom. 

Brooker  replied  that  Campbell  had 
been  kicked  out  of  his  position  at  the 
post-office,  probably  for  sufficient  rea¬ 
sons. 

Two  years  later,  James  Franklin,  a 
Mother  of  Benjamin,  founded  the  New 
Bngland  Courant,  in  Boston.  He  initi- 


scribblers  and  billingsgate  ribaldry,” 
Franklin  said,  and  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  be  good-humored — one  which  he 
faithfully  practiced. 

A  custom  of  nearly  100  years’  stand¬ 
ing  was  not  to  be  discontinued  through 
the  good  sense  of  one  editor,  however. 
In  1642  the  editor  of  Mercurius  Britan- 
nicus,  referring  to  the  Mercurius  Aulicus 
and  the  Mercurius  Aquaticus,  had  said; 
“I  have  discovered  the  lies,  forgeries,  in- 
solencies,  impieties,  prophanities,  blas¬ 
phemies  of  the  two  sheets.” 

It  was  a  blanket  statement.  Later 
^itors  elaborated  but  did  not  enlarge 
it.  Editors  debating  the  involved  politics 
of  pre-Revolutionary  and  Revolutionary 
days,  wrote  it  in  colorful  and  sometimes 
obscene  paragraphs,  but  prior  to  the 
dawn  of  a  kind  of  middle  period  in 
.American  newspaper  history,  in  the 
Eighteen-thirties,  little  was  added  to  it 
in  the  way  of  wit  and  variety. 

Southern  newspapers  never  contrib¬ 
uted  a  proportionate  quantity  of  invec¬ 
tive  to  the  American  sum.  Because  of 
their  slightly  more  European  traditions, 
verbal  engagements  between  editors  were 
likely  to  be  concluded  prematurely  by 


to  any  great  extent. 

The  thirties,  forties  and  fifties  in  the 
Eiast,  however,  saw  the  rise  of  such 
early  masters  as  James  Watson  Webb, 
of  the  New  York  Courier  6*  Enquirer, 
the  elder  Bennett,  Horace  Greeley,  Park 
Benjamin,  Thurlow  Weed  of  the  Albany 
Eivning  Journal,  Samuel  Bowles  of  the 
SpringMd  Republican,  and  M.  M.  Noah 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Star. 

From  the  thirties  to  the  nineties — until 
the  time  of  the  contest  between  Pulitzer 
and  Hearst — ^the  tone  of  Eastern,  Western, 
and  Southwestern  journalism  was  bitter 
and  contentious. 

When  the  New  York  Sun  entered  the 
field,  a  penny  paper  in  a  city  of  dignified 
"blanket”  journals,  the  latter  were  as  can¬ 
didly  and  profusely  critical  as  the  Sun 
was  later  when  Greeley  cut  into  the  field 
with  the  Tribune. 

In  those  days  the  editorial  ire  was 
easily  roused,  but  the  unpardonable  sin, 
the  most  heinous  crime,  was  success. 
When  the  elder  Bennett  entered  the  field 
with  the  Herald,  an  immense  success 
from  the  beginning,  the  response  was 
prompt  and  deafening.  For  a  little  while 
the  editors  growled  about  trifles,  and  then 
a  curious  controversy  unleashed  their 
whole  armory  of  epithets. 

In  1839  the  Herald  reported  thoroughly 
a  religious  anniversary  meeting  in  New 
York — the  first  time  such  a  meeting  had 
been  so  reported  in  the  daily  press.  This 
frightful  blasphemy  brought  down  upon 
Bennett  the  concerted  adjectives  of  the 
New  York  press ;  the  clergy,  who  chiefly 
benefited  by  his  enterprise,  and  a  number 
of  little,  moribund  religious  journals  who 
felt  that  their  capacity  had  been  ques¬ 
tioned. 

Bennett  had  already  been  assaulted  a 
number  of  times,  twice  by  James  Watson 


NEWS  MAKERS  CHASE  BIRDIES 


Members  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  and  the  Senate  Press  Gallery  dug  divots  together 
last  week  on  a  Washington  golf  course.  Left  to  right:  John  C.  Crockett, 
chief  clerk,  U.  S.  Senate;  Edwin  A.  Halsey,  Senate  official;  Vice  President 
Dawes;  David  S.  Barry,  sergeant-at-arms,  U.  S.  Senate,  and  for  many  years 
Washington  correspondent  of  ISew  York  Sun  and  Providence  Journal;  Rufus 
Dawes,  brother  of  vice  president;  and  James  D.  Preston,  superintendent. 
Senate  Press  Gallery. 


Webb  of  the  Courier  &  Enquirer.  Ben¬ 
nett  met  the  verbal  assaults  with  a  very 
telling  sort  of  repartee  which  he  had 
already  employed,  as  good-humoredly,  for 
the  physical  attacks.  When  Web-b  pushed 
him  down  a  flight  of  steps,  the  editor  of 
the  Herald  had  reported  the  fight  in  his 
paper,  explaining  that  Webb  was  attempt¬ 
ing  to  break  his  head,  assuming  that  Ben¬ 
nett’s  good  humor  and  wit  would  be  “ap¬ 
propriate  contents  to  supply  the  emptiness 
of  his  own  thick  skull.” 

The  results  of  the  fight,  Bennett  added, 
were  for  him  a  scratch  on  the  finger  and 
the  loss  of  three  buttons.  For  Webb  they 
were  the  destruction  of  a  waistcoat  and  a 
blow  in  the  face,  which  “may  have 
knocked  down  his  throat  some  of  his 
infernal  teeth.”  No  authoritative  audit 
has  ever  been  made  on  Webb’s  teeth. 

By  the  way,  the  assault  was  a  very 
ordinary  form  of  editorial  exercise  in  this 
decade.  Philip  Hone,  mayor  of  New 
York,  shaving  one  morning,  looked  out  of 
his  window  and  saw  William  Cullen 
Bryant  attack  a  fellow  journalist.  Hone 
calmly  continued  shaving. 

Bennett’s  answer  to  the  storm  of  vitu¬ 
peration  was  fatally  effective.  One  day 
he  would  publish  the  circulation  g^ins  of 
the  Herald  on  the  editorial  page ;  the  next 
day,  an  account  of  a  news  scoop;  an¬ 
other  day,  when  he  had  been  character¬ 
ized  as  the  lowest  form  of  animal  life, 
the  announcement  of  his  approaching 
marriage. 

Invective  has  probably  never  been  more 
generously  used  than  during  this  storming 
of  the  Herald.  Frederic  Hudson  has 
made  a  table  of  epithets  applied  to  Ben¬ 
nett,  his  writing,  and  his  paper,  during  the 
affair. 

Park  Benjamin,  editor  of  the  Signal, 
used  the  following: 

Scoundrel  pen ;  obscene  vagabond ;  in¬ 
famous  blasphemer ;  loathsome  and  lep¬ 
rous  slanderer  and  libeller ;  wretch ; 
profligate  adventurer ;  nuisance ;  veno¬ 
mous  reptile;  notorious  bane  and  curse; 
pestilential  scoundrel ;  mass  of  trash ; 
ghoullike  propensity;  fiendish  lies;  venal 
wretch ;  daring  infidel ;  infamous  Scotch¬ 
man  ;  foreign  vagabond ;  polluted  wretch ; 
habitual  liar ;  licentious ;  Prince  of 
Darkness;  veteran  blackguard;  con¬ 
temptible  libeller ;  caitiff ;  monster ;  foul 
jaws ;  black-hearted ;  dirt ;  ass ;  rogue. 

Beniamin  continually  referred  to  the 
“double-barrelled  Herald”  asserting  that 
it  had  been  founded  on  a  plank  placed 
over  two  barrels. 

To  these  compliments,  M.  M.  Noah,  of 
the  Evening  Star,  add^  the  following; 

Rascal,  cheat,  common  bandit,  depraved 
appetite,  turkey  buzzard,  humbug. 

James  Watson  Webb  contributed, 
notably,  “reckless  depravity”  and  “ribald 
vehicle.” 

.At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Herald 
had  15,000  more  circulation  than  all  of 
its  antagonists ;  several  of  theso  had  suc¬ 
cumbed,  self-poisoned ;  and  the  Herald 
was  established  in  the  immutable  decency 
of  vigorous  prosperity. 

In  1841  Greeley  started  the  New  York 
Tribune.  Did  the  Sun  remember  its 
horning?  Did  Bennett? 

Evidently.  The  Sun  tried  to  have  the 
Tribune  throttled  by  provoking  assaults 
on  its  newsboys.  During  the  Civil  War, 
the  Herald  tried  to  rouse  mobs  to  lynch 
Greeley. 

But  they  were  “bucking”  a  master 
craftsman.  The  Tribune  made  money 
almost  from  its  first  day.  Greeley  was 
witty,  but  he  was  also  evidently  sincere. 
His  vituperation  was  always  founded  in 
his  own  honest  opinions — he  never  hurled 
epithets  recklessly. 

The  Sun  start^  a  rumor  that  interests 
were  about  to  supply  the  Tribune  with 
a  press.  Greeley  replied  that  he  hadn’t 
heard  of  it,  “but  even  though  we  wait  for 
such  a  token  until  the  Sun  shall  cease  to 
be  the  slimy  and  venomous  instrument 
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of  loco-focoisni  it  is,  Jesuitical  and  deadly 
in  politics  and  grovelling  in  morals” — 
etc.,  etc. 

And  the  Exf^css  “is  the  basest  and 
paltriest  of  all  journals.” 

Webb,  now  making  common  cause  with 
the  Herald,  criticized  Greeley's  dress. 
Webb  had  fought  a  duel  some  time  before 
and  been  sentenced  to  prison,  but  the 
governor  had  pardoned  him.  Said 
Greeley:  “Certainly  no  costume  I  ever 
wore  would  create  such  a  sensation  on 
Broadway  as  that  James  Watson  Webb 
would  have  worn  but  for  the  clemency 
of  Governor  Seward.” 

An  editor  replied  to  one  of  his  argu¬ 
ments,  “Bah !” 

Greeley :  “We  are  quite  willing  that 
every  animal  should  express  its  emotions 
in  the  language  natural  to  it.” 

To  Benton :  “Mr.  Benton :  each  of  the 
above  observations  is  a  deliberate  false¬ 
hood,  and  you  are  an  unqualified  villian.” 

But  despite  Greeley’s  emotions,  and  the 
erstwhile  good-humored  Herald’s  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  “horrible  monster  Greeley” — 
“this  monster,  ogre,  ghoul” — the  death 
blow  of  this  sort  of  thing  had  been  struck 
in  the  East  by  Henry  J.  Raymond— Ben¬ 
nett’s  “little  Raymond,”  Greeley’s  “inso¬ 
lent  and  scoundrelly  litle  villain.” 

Raymond  was  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  from  its  founding  in  1851. 

Greeley  had  criticized  the  governor  of 
the  state  for  a  falsification,  which  he  was 
able  to  establish. 

Raymond  commented,  that  he  thought 
it  improper  of  the  Tribune  to  call  the 
governor  a  liar.  Greeley  said,  in  effect, 
“but  he  is  a  liar !” 

Nevertheless,  said  Raymond,  “I  see  no 
reason  why  the  language  of  a  newspaper 
should  be  very  different  from  the 
language  of  decent  society.” 

Greeley  replied  pathetically  that  this  had 
no  bearing  on  the  fact  that  the  governor 
had  lied,  and  that  he  was  a  liar,  but  the 
shaft  was  home.  It  took  a  long  time  for 
the  custom  to  die,  but  it  did,  finally,  die. 

Poor  Bennett,  seeing  the  new  come  in 
to  push  him  out,  was  finally  cajoled  into 
ceasing  his  attacks,  but  he  could  never  be 
coerced  into  giving  up  the  little  nicknames 
he  had  designated  for  his  rivals — “Little 
Raymond,”  “Massa  Greeley”  and  the  rest. 

Pulitzer  and  Hearst,  new  types  of  jour¬ 
nalists,  fought  it  out  many  years  later, 
and  not  without  criticism,  but  every  one 
recognized  that  the  ammunition  of  that 
enormously  expensive  war  was  dollars, 
news,  circulation,  linage. 

But  there  was  now  a  new  journalism 
in  the  middle  west  and  particularly  in  the 
far  west.  The  Leavenworth  (Kan.) 
Herald  was  referring  to  “the  low,  silly, 
garrulous,  numbskull  of  the  Squatter 
Soz'ereign,  yclept  Kelly,  the  contemptible, 
whining,  blind  puppy  of  Atchison.”  • 

As  late  as  18^  the  Ingalls  (Kan.) 
Messenger,  was  edited,  according,  to  the 
Cimarron  (Kan.)  Jacksonian,  by  a  “lop- 
eared,  lantern- jawed,  half-bred  and  half- 
born  whisky-soaked,  pox-eaten  pup,”  and 
the  battle  went  on  merrily  on  a  hundred 
small  fronts  throughout  the  country. 

The  blistering  journalism  of  pioneer 
California  was  subdued  by  one  of  the 
four  or  five  great  men  that  America 
has  given  to  world  literature — Ambrose 
Bierce,  sib  to  Swift  and  Pope,  a  world 
genius. 

About  the  time  that  W.  R.  Hearst  took 
over  the  Son  Francisco  Examiner,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bierce,  a  “blue-eyed  baby” 
came  to  call  on  the  satirist.  It  was 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  for  whom  he 
wrote  for  the  next  20  years. 

“If  ever  two  men  were  born  to  be 
enemies,”  said  Bierce,  “he  and  I  are  they. 
Each  stands  for  everything  that  is  most 
disagreeable  to  the  other,  yet  we  never 
clashed.”  Hearst,  recognizing  the  great¬ 
ness  of  his  employe,  generously  and 
courageously  gave  him  a  free  hand,  at  no 
little  sacrifice,  as  Bierce  recognized.  Even 
so.  Bierce  thought  that  he  could  “do  the 
most  good  by  addressing  those  who  had 
the  greatest  need  of  me — the  millions  of 
readers  to  whom  Mr.  Hearst  was  a  mis¬ 
leading  light.” 

Thus  the  gentle  Bierce  in  eulogizing  a 
man  whom  he  admired. 

Consider  his  qualifications  for  entering 
the  vitriolic  California  journalism  of  the 
eighties.  At  23.  he  had  been  brevetted  a 
major  on  the  field  of  battle,  for  gallantry 


in  action — a  hero  of  the  Civil  War.  Care¬ 
less  of  life,  in  his  seventies  he  went  into 
action  with  \'illa.  He  was  known  to  be  a 
pistol  expert.  And  no  one,  anywhere,  has 
ever  had  a  pen  so  sharp,  so  unrestrained. 

“ —  A  hideous  monster,”  said  Franklin 
K.  Lane,  ‘so  like  the  mixture  of  dragon, 
lizard,  bat,  and  snake  as  to  be  unname- 
able.”  Bierce  ignored  an  antagonist  so 
clumsy. 

For  20  years  he  ruled  unquestioned, 
and  the  editors  who  confronted  him, 
armed  only  with  their  hatchet-wits,  re¬ 
fused  to  face  this  machine  gun.  They 
retired  to  a  dignified  silence,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  journalism  had  grown  up. 

M.  H.  DeYoung  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Loring  Pickering  and  Bartlett 
of  the  Bulletin,  Dana,  a  stubborn  sur¬ 
vival  of  personal  journalism  in  the  East, 
came  in  for  premature  epitaphs  from 
Bierce.  Sometimes  an  antagonist  would 
come  back  to  the  field  once,  to  meet  such 
a  return  as  this  fable : 

“After  waiting  many  a  weary  day  to 
revenge  himself  upon  a  Lion  for  some 
unconsidered  manifestation  of  contempt,  a 
skunk  finally  saw  him  coming,  and  post¬ 
ing  himself  in  the  path  ahead,  uttered  the 
inaudible  discord  of  his  race.  Observing 
that  the  Lion  gave  no  attention  to  the 
matter,  the  Skunk,  keeping  carefully  out 
of  reach,  said: 

“  ‘Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  point  out  to  you 
that  I  have  set  on  foot  an  implacable 
odor !’ 

“  ‘My  dear  fellow,’  the  Lion  replied, 
‘you  have  taken  a  needless  trouble ;  I 
already  knew  that  you  are  not  a  rose.’  ” 

A  few  years  ago,  Bierce  went  to 
Mexico,  joined  Villa,  and  disappeared. 
The  last  and  greatest  of  the  mule-skin- 
ners  had  passed. 


FIELD  MANAGERS  PLAN 
ANNUAL  MEETING 


Complete  Representation  of  Associa¬ 
tions  Elxpected  at  Annual  Con¬ 
ference  at  Memphis — Pro¬ 
gram  Completed 


I'ield  managers  of  the  various  press 
associations  of  the  country  will  meet  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  May  23-26,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week,  for  their  sixth  an¬ 
nual  conference.  One  day  of  those  set 
aside  for  round  table  discussions  will  be 
thrown  ojjen  to  officials  of  the  press  as¬ 
sociations,  in  order  to  get  their  views  on 
lield  activities. 

An  almost  unanimous  attendance  of 
field  men  is  expected.  Officials  of  as- 
Mciations  which  have  not  yet  adopted  the 
field  manager  plan  will  be  given  the  op- 
]X)rtunity  to  obtain  information  on  the 
operation,  cost  and  benefits  of  the  plan. 

Included  in  the  list  of  subjects  to  be 
discussed  by  the  field  men  are :  Certified 
audits  of  circulation ;  Standardizing  2 
per  cent  discount  dates ;  Radio  adver¬ 
tising;  Extending  field  activity  to  other 
states :  Co-ordinated  major  activities 
among  states;  The  unconfidential  “con¬ 
fidential”  bulletin ;  Official  publications ; 
What  the  N.E.A.  wants  of  the  field 
men ;  What  the  advertising  agencies  told 
H.  Z.  Mitchell ;  Getting  the  rural  press 
into  the  minds  of  the  agencies  and  na¬ 
tional  advertisers ;  Where  shall  we  place 
the  school  of  journalism  graduate?  The 
problem  of  foreign  representation. 


POSED  AS  REPORTERS 

Four  young  men  were  arranged  in 
Jefferson*  Market  Court,  New  York, 
March  30,  accused  of  using  faked  press 
passes  to  gain  entrance  to  incoming 
steamships  and  charged  with  grand  lar¬ 
ceny.  'The  arrests  ended  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  almost  a  year  by  police  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  series  of  stateroom  rob¬ 
beries. 


BENEDICT  HONORED 

H.  S.  Benedict,  manager  of  the  Sioux 
City  (la.)  Tribune  classified  department 
has  been  elected  president  of  Sioux  City 
chapter  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
alumini. 


SWARTZ  REVIEWS  PRESS  the  I.  A.,  A.  research  plan.  I  found  a 

^  great  interest  in  .American  advertising 

CONDITIONS  ABROAD  expressetl  by  all  whom  I  visited.” 


Rothermere  Financing  Hat  Stimulated 
Activity  in  England  —  French 
Papers  Progressing  —  Pro¬ 
moted  I.  A.  A.  Convention 


SUE  FOR  COMPENSATION 


Parents  of  San  Antonio  Reporter  Killed 
in  Plane  Crash  Ask  $6,480 


The  Rothermere  newsi)a])er  financing 
has  resulted  in  noticeably  increased  ac¬ 
tivity  in  English  newspaper  circles,  H.  R. 

Swartz,  presi- 


II.  R.  Swartz 


dent  of  R.  Hoe 
&  Co.,  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  New 
'I  ork  -Advertising 
Ciub,  toid  EuiTi.K 
&  Pl'BLlSHER  this 
week  in  comment¬ 
ing  on  his  recent 
trip  to  Europe. 

“Although  the 
newspapers  o  f 
England  have 
been  experiencing 
a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  period  of 
business  activity,” 
“the  announcemeni 


Air.  Swartz  said, 
of  the  Rothermere  plan  has  given  rise  to 
a  greater  interest  in  the  press  of  that 
country  and  has  resulted  in  renewed  ac¬ 
tivity  among  the  papers  themselves.  The 
newspapers  of  France,  too,  are  making 
great  progress  at  the  present  time.  The 
proprietors  of  the  French  newspapers  are 
watching  the  development  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  very  closely.” 

While  in  London,  Air.  Swartz  spoke  at 
a  luncheon  given  by  the  Thirty  Club, 
March  1,  and  invited  the  British  adver¬ 
tising  men  to  attend  the  convention  of 
the  International  Advertising  Association 
in  Detroit  next  July.  He  said  that  a  large 
number  signfied  their  intention  to  be 
present  at  the  I.  A.  A.  meeting,  but  at 
that  date  no  definite  arrangements  had 
been  made.  In  extending  the  invitation. 
Air.  Swartz  told  the  Thirty  Club  that,  in 
his  estimation,  the  convention  next  July 
will  be  the  best  since  the  one  held  in 
London  in  1924. 

In  the  same  talk  Air.  Swartz  explained 
the  five-year  program  of  re.search  and 
education  undertaken  by  the  International 
.Advertising  .Association. 

“Alany  of  the  business  men  in  the 
United  States.”  he  said,  “believe  that 
one  of  the  foremost  factors  back  of 
prosperity  is  advertising,  but  not  enough 
of  them  believe  that,  and  this  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  the  consumer,  who  quite 
generally  believes  that  advertising  in¬ 
creases  the  cost  of  living,  and  for  that 
reason  the  research  bureau  is  essential.” 

He  repeated  this  assertion  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  New  York  Advertising 
Club  on  his  return  from  Europe  last 
week.  “More  people  ought  to  have  a 
greater  knowledge  of  advertising,”  he 
told  the  New  York  advertising  men.  “If 
advertising  is  affected,  business  will  be 
affected.  Advertising  must  advertise  it¬ 
self  by  presenting  the  concrete  facts  of 
its  accomplishment  to  business  men  and 
the  public  in  general.” 

Mr.  Swartz  also  spent  some  time  in 
'Paris  during  his  trip,  and  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Interallied 
Qub,  March  6,  attended  by  M.  Painleve, 
French  Minister  of  War,  and  M.  Boka- 
nowski.  Minister  of  Commerce,  and  a 
group  of  newspaper  and  advertising  men. 

-At  this  luncheon,  also,  Mr.  Swartz  ex¬ 
tended  an  invitation  to  the  I.  A.  A.  con¬ 
vention  in  July.  He  told  an  Editor  & 
Publisher  representative  that  Leon 
Renier  of  the  Agence  Havas,  and  Dr. 
Marcel  Knecht  had  expressed  their  in¬ 
tention  of  being  present  at  the  meeting. 

At  another  luncheon  at  the  Interallied 
Gub,  Mr.  Swartz  described  the  research 
plan  of  the  International  .Advertising 
.Association.  He  also  attended  a  luncheon 
at  the  American  Gub  in  honor  of  a  re¬ 
tiring  French  Admiral. 

In  summing  up  his  trip,  Mr.  Swartz 
said:  “I  had  many  very  agreeable  visits 
with  a  great  number  of  newspaper  and 
advertising  men  in  both  London  and 
Paris.  All  my  talks  with  them  were 
concerned  with  the  coming  International 
Advertising  Association  convention  and 


Suit  for  $6,480  has  been  brought 
against  the  (jeean  -Accident  and  Guar¬ 
antee  Corporation,  Ltd.,  of  New  York 
by  the  parents  of  William  D.  Winbum, 
reporter  who  was  killed  in  an  airplane 
accident  while  working  on  a  story  last 
Oct.  15  for  the  San  Anttmio  (Tex.) 
Light.  The  money  asked  represents  60 
jier  cent  of  365  weeks’  i>ay  for  Win- 
burn  at  $30  per  week  as  providetl  for 
under  the  Te.xas  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  law. 

The  Texas  Industrial  .Accident  Board, 
for  which  the  Ocean  Accident  and  (iuar- 
antee  Company  are  guarantors,  on  Jan. 
26  refused  to  grant  the  \\  inburns’  claim 
for  the  death  of  their  son,  more  than 
three  months  after  the  accident. 

The  insurance  company  contested  the 
claim,  according  to  T.  P.  Hull,  San  .An¬ 
tonio  attorney  for  the  W  inburns,  on  the 
alleged  ground  that  the  Light  had  .a  rule 
forbidding  its  employes  going  up  in  an 
airplane.  The  workmen’s  comiiensatiim 
law,  Hull  explained,  applies  to  acci¬ 
dents  to  employes  wherever  and  when¬ 
ever  they  are  on  duty  for  a  coiKern  that 
is  taking  advantage  of  the  law,  and  he 
said  there  was  no  question  that  W  inburn 
was  on  an  assignment  for  the  paper  at  the 
time  of  the  fatal  accident.  .Api>eal  to 
the  courts  from  a  decision  of  the  state 
.Accident  Board  is  a  right  of  either  side. 

Hull  was  expected  to  argue  a  motion 
in  Federal  court,  -April  7,  to  have  the 
suit  transferred  back  to  the  State  court. 
He  will  contend  that  there  is  a  law  which 
exempts  workmen’s  comiiensation  cases 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts. 

Stinson  Field  at  San  .Antonio,  where 
the  crash  occurred  was  subsequently 
named  Winburn  F'ield  in  honor  of  the 
reporter. 


KNOXVILLE  APPOINTMENTS 


Clagett  Named  M.  E.  of  Journal — G. 
W.  Ritchie  New  Ad  Manager 


R.  H.  Gagett,  for  the  past  year  chief 
editorial  writer  for  the  Memphis  E'eeimg 
Appeal,  sister  paper  of  the  Comniercid 
Appeal,  became  managing  editor  and  first 
vice-president  of  the  Knoxville  Journal, 
Moixlay.  when  Luke  Lea  and  Rogers 
Caldwell,  of  Nashville,  assumed  conirol 
of  that  paper. 

Lea  and  Caldwell  also  are  publishers 
of  the  Appeal  papers  at  Alemphis,  and 
the  Nashville  Tennesseean,  morning  and 
evening. 

Gagett  is  a  newspaper  man  of  wide 
experience  extending  over  20  years  on 
new'spapers  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and 
Georgia. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Memphis,  Gagett 
was  managing  editor  for  seven  years  of 
the  Nome  (Ga.)  News  and  the  Rome 
News-Tribune,  following  a  consolidation 
of  newspapers  there. 

G.  W.  Ritchie,  former  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Memphis  Commercial  .Appeal 
and  recently  with  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
seean,  has  been  named  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Journal.  Ritchie  was  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Commercial 
-Appeal  at  the  time  the  late  C.  P.  J- 
Mooney  was  editor  of  that  paper. 

Fred  T.  Bonham,  for  many  years  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Knoxville  Journal, 
resigned  when  the  new  ownership  as¬ 
sumed  control. 


MORGAN  SUCCEEDS  NICHOLSON 


Paul  J.  Morgan,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Japan  Advertiser,  Tokio, 
has  been  promoted  to  business  manager 
succeeding  Ralph  Nicholson  who  left 
Japan  on  Feb.  4  to  return  to  New  York. 
Mr.  Morgan  was  assistant  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Indianapolu 
Star  until  March,  1927,  when  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Japan  .Advertiser. 
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i  i  STAFF  BENEFITS  COST  A.  P.  $60,000  ANNUALLY 


That  Amount  Average  for  Last  10  Years — Pension  and  Sick  Benefit  Plans  Have  Been  Revised — Press 

Association  Now  Has  $1,400,000  Reserve  Fund 


Looking  for  some  pension  plan  to 
put  into  operation  in  their  own  shops, 
newspaper  publishers  frequently  turn  to 
the  system  adopted  hy  the  Associated 
Press  10  years  ago.  In  their  search 
these  publishers  should  1^  sure  that  they 
are  considering  the  revised  A.  P.  plan. 

Total  payments  under  the  old  A.  P. 
plan  since  it  was  established  in  1918 
amount  to  $625,999.66.  That  is  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $62,000  a  year.  . 

Last' year  the  pension  list  showed  22 
pensioners  receiving  a  total  of  $27,363.75. 
Total  sick  benefits  amounted  to  $34,- 
188.24.  CTiarged  against  the  A.P.  for 
death  benefits  during  1927  was  $43,105.54, 
although  the  Aetna  Insurance  Company, 
which  handles  this  end  of  the  system, 
made  payments  amounting  to  $54,000. 

On  the  advice  of  experts  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  Press  this  year  materially  changed 
the  regulations  it  had  originally  set  up 
governing  methods  for  rewarding  faith¬ 
ful  workers.  Actuarial  reasons  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  revision. 

Last  summer  Kent  Cooper,  general 
manager,  assigned  Milton  Garges  of  the 
e.xecutive  staff,  to  study  the  pension  plan 
with  a  view  to  putting  it  on  a  more 
stable  basis.  Experts  of  the  Carnegie 
Educational  Foundation,  which  has  orig¬ 
inated  a  pension  plan  for  teachers,  and 
insurance  company  officials  told  Mr. 
Garges  that  the  A.P.  was  assuming  far 
too  much  liability.  .As  it  had  been  op¬ 
erating  for  10  years  with  provisions 
for  approximately  1,500  staff  members, 
one  insurance  company  figured  that  to 
underwrite  the  plan  would  reejuire  a  fund 
of  $3,(!00,0()0  and  payments  of  $800,000  a 
year  thereafter  to  keep  it  stable. 

The  exix?rts  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  inasmuch  as  the  .A.P.  was  a  going 
concern  it  could  carry  out  its  own  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  provided  it  was  revised,  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  insurance  company.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  .should  the  i)ensioning  be  turned 
over  to  an  insurance  company  to  handle. 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 

This  is  the  last  article  in  an  Editor  &  Piblisher  series  on  the  subject: 
“Providing  Rimards  for  Faithful  ll'orkers" 


piecing  out  their  pensions  with  salaries 
obtained  by  working  elsewhere. 

Under  the  old  plan  sick  benefits  were 
liberally  interpreted,  accounting  for  the 
$34,000  spent  in  1927  by  the  A.P.  caring 
for  sick  staff  members.  Now  the  regu¬ 
lations  are  tightened.  To  obtain  one 
week’s  full  pay  during  an  illness,  an  A.P. 
worker  now  must  have  been  in  the  press 
association's  employ  for  a  full  year.  Other 
payments  are  graded  upwards  gradually 
until  the  status  of  an  employe  who  has 
worked  for  20  years  is  reached,  which 
provides  13  weeks  of  full  pay  and  39 
weeks  of  half  pay. 

L'nder  the  present  retirement  ages  and 
with  stricter  regulation  of  sick  benefits, 
the  actuaries  have  determined  that  the 
A.P.  to  provide  for  l.tKKi  employers  must 
have  a  fund  of  $1,400,000  available  and 
make  iiayments  to  this  fund  of  approxi¬ 
mately  five  i)er  cent,  of  the  ])ayroll  an¬ 
nually. 

Establishment  of  the  A.P.  pension  fund 
and  pension  system  was  approved  in  prin¬ 
ciple  by  the  membership  in  annual  meet¬ 
ing  April  22,  1913. 

From  this  beginning  the  plan  grew. 
The  -A.P.  made  an  initial  appropriation 
of  $100,000  and  after  that  made  further 
additions  at  the  end  of  each  year  of 
not  more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  total  pay  roll. 

The  annual  pension  allowance  for  each 
employe  retired  is  fixed  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  basis ; 

"Two  per  cent  of  his  annual  pay  dur¬ 
ing  the  10  years  next  preceding  retire¬ 
ment,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years 
of  his  term  of  employment,  provided  that 
no  pension  shall  exceeil  50  i)er  cent  of 
the  employe’s  average  pay  during  such 
10  years.” 


The  minimum  pension  allowed  is  $20 
a  month,  and  no  pension  granted  can  e.\- 
ceed  $5,000  a  year. 

This  proviso  is  also  included  in  the 
revised  plan : 

“Pensions  granted  to  employes  will  con¬ 
tinue  from  the  date  of  retirement  to  the 
death  of  the  pensioner,  provided  that  if 
any  retired  employe  sh:  11  engage  in  any¬ 
thing  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  board 
of  directors  is  prejudicial  to  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  .Associated  Press,  the  payment 
of  a  pension  to  such  retired  employe  may 
be  suspended  during  such  period  as  he 
shall  continue  to  so  engage,  or  may  be 
permanently  discontinued.  Regular  em¬ 
ployment  under  a  salary  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  shall  suspend  the  right  of 
the  retired  employe  to  pension  payment 
during  the  period  he  continues  in  such 
employment.” 

In  the  event  of  death,  the  next  of  kin  of 
any  .A.P.  employe  who  has  worked  from 
six  months  to  a  year  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  before  he  died  received  $1,0(X).  The 
amount  increases  $200  for  each  year  of 
continuous  service  to  a  maximum  of 
$5,000. 

The  manner  in  which  the  disability 
benefits  are  paid  is  as  follows: 

(a)  If  the  term  of  employment  has 
been  one  vear,  one  week  at  full  pay. 

(b)  If  term  of  employment  has  been 
two  years,  two  weeks  at  full  pay. 

(c)  Three  years:  two  weeks  full  pay, 
one  week  half  i)ay. 

(d)  Four  years:  two  weeks  full  pay, 
two  weeks  half  pay. 

(e)  Five  years:  two  weeks  full  pay, 
three  weeks  half  pay. 

( f )  Six  years :  two  weeks  full  pay, 
four  weeks  half  pay. 


(g)  Seven  years:  two  weeks  full  pay, 
five  weeks  half  pay. 

(h)  Eight  years:  two  weeks  full  pay, 
six  weeks  half  pay. 

(i)  Nine  years:  two  weeks  full  pay, 
seven  weeks  half  pay. 

(j )  Ten  years  to  15  years:  five  weeks 
full  pay,  eight  weeks  half  pay. 

(k)  Fifteen  years  to  20  years:  13 
weeks  full  pay,  13  weeks  half  pay. 

(l)  Twenty  years  or  more:  13  weeks 
full  pay,  39  weeks  half  pay. 

Disability  benefits  are  not  payable  to 
.A.F.  workers  for  any  absence  because 
of  disabilitv  during  the  first  seven  days, 
but  begin  on  the  eighth  calendar  day 
of  the  absence.  If,  however,  an  employe 
is  to  be  granted  a  vacation  allowance, 
he  is  granted  on  his  re<iuest  payment 
of  vacation  salary  allowance  for  from  one 
to  seven  days  of  such  period  of  disability, 
this  to  be  declucted  from  the  two  weeks’ 
vacation  salary.  This  arrangement 
doesn’t  deprive  the  staff  member  from 
his  two  weeks’  vacation,  but  only  of  one 
week’s  salary. 

.Another  clause  in  the  disability  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  A.P.  plan  reads  as  follows: 

“.Any  employe  whose  term  of  service 
is  not  less  than  fifteen  years,  whose 
physical  or  mental  incapacity  may  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Board  unfit  him  for  ac¬ 
tive  duty,  or  who  for  any  reason  shall 
be  judged  by  the  Board  to  be  unfitte<l  for 
active  duty,  may  be  placed  on  the  inac¬ 
tive  roll  by  the  Board  and,  in  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Board,  granted  a  tempo¬ 
rary  allowance.  When  such  an  allowance 
is  grantctl  it  shall  be  for  such  term  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  and 
in  such  amount  payable  monthly,  as  the 
Board  shall  determine.  The  Board  may 
at  any  time  decide  that  it  is  inexpedient 
to  continue  an  employe  on  the  inactive 
list,  in  which  event  the  allowance  pre¬ 
scribed  shall  cease  and  its  (layment  be 
discontinued.  If  an  employe  whose  al¬ 
lowance  has  been  so  discontinued  is  im¬ 


FORMER  ATHLETE  TO  COVER  OLYMPICS 


the  payments  on  retirement  and  during 
sickness  would  become  routine  and  would 
lack  the  personal  touch  with  employes 
which  employer-operation  permits.  The 
.A.P.  board  of  directors  now  decides  on 
payment  of  pensions  and  sick  benefits. 

Keeping  thus  the  principal  points  of 
the  old  system,  the  plan  has  been  changed. 
There  are  two  primary  changes,  one  in 
the  pension  provisions  and  the  other  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  sick  benefits. 

In  the  orginal  pension  plan  an  em¬ 
ploye  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  had  reached  the 
age  of  60  was  eligible  for  retirement. 
If  he  was  55  years  old  and  had  been  in 
the  service  30  years  he  was  also  en¬ 
titled  to  jart  pay  and  no  work.  Up  until 
last  year  the  Associated  Press  also  pro¬ 
vided  for  retirement  of  its  employes  in 
the  event  of  total  disability,  provided 
the  employe  had  been  in  service  20  years, 
even  though  he  was  not  55. 

Terms  of  the  plan  which  became  ef¬ 
fective  this  year  state  that  to  receive 
a  pension  an  A.P.  staff  man  or  woman 
must  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
press  association  not  less  than  30  years 
and  must  have  reached  the  age  of  60; 
or,  he  or  she  must  have  worked  25 
years  for  .A.P.  and  reached  the  age  of 
6o.  In  other  words,  the  age  limit  was 
raised  five  years,  so  that  now  iki  .A.P. 
employe  is  entitled  to  retirement  until 
he  reaches  60. 

This  was  done,  according  to  Mr. 
Garges,  because  it  was  found  that  if  the 
•A.P.  held  to  its  original  plan  the  amount 
of  reserve  it  would  have  to  carry  would 
be  decidedly  out  of  prottortion.  It  was 
cither  a  question  of  greatly  increasing 
the  reserve  or  advancing  the  age  limit, 
and  it  was  thought  that  since  in  this 
day  very  few  pension  plans  provide  for 
retirement  at  an  age  as  low  as  55,  the 
best  way  to  stabilize  the  plan  was  to 
raise  the  age  limit.  Investigation  .had 
shown  that  some  men  of  45  retired  on  the 
plea  they  iwre  totally  disabled  were 


A  former  Olympic  athlete  will  cover  the  Olympic  games  this  summer  in 
Amsterdam  in  the  person  of  Feg  Murray,  cartoonist  and  writer  for  the 
Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service.  .Murray,  formerly  a  star  hurdler,  is  shown 
above  with  bis  family.  In  the  picture  are  (left  to  right):  Rosalind,  John 
Frederic,  Mra.  M.urray,  Feg  Murray  and  Lorraine. 


mediately  restored  to  active  service  in  the 
.\ssociated  Press  he  shall  thereuixm  again 
he  eligible  to  Iwiiefit  under  these  regu¬ 
lations  and  the  periixl  of  time  he  has 
been  on  the  inactive  roll  shall  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  leave  of  absence.’’ 

DEAUNG  WITH  DRIVERS 

New  York  Publishers  Resume  Negotia¬ 
tions  After  Threatened  Break 

Negotiations  were  resumed  this  week 
between  the  New  A’ork  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  a  scale  committee  of  the 
Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers  Union, 
after  a  threatened  break  in  contractural 
relations. 

Declaring  that  the  publishers  were 
seeking  to  break  the  Union  by  insertion 
of  a  clause  in  a  proposed  new  contract, 
the  scale  committee  withdrew  a  proposal 
it  had  made  looking  toward  settlement 
of  a  new  wage  agreement  and  asserted 
that  unless  the  publishers  cancelled  that 
clause  they  would  discontinue  contrac¬ 
tural  relations  effective  .April  1.  The 
publishers  said  the  Union  officials  had 
misunderstood  the  clause,  that  no  at¬ 
tempt  was  being  made  to  break  the 
L'nion,  but,  if  the  Union  saw  fit  to  sever 
contractual  relations  there  was  nothing 
for  the  owners  to  do  but  to  prepare  to 
organize  delivery  on  a  new  basis.  The 
Union  then  with<lrew  its  ultimatum  and 
met  again  this  week  with  the  publishers 
committee,  headed  by  .A.  B.  Chivers,  Nexo 
York  Efenina  Journal,  agreeing  to  con¬ 
tinue  work  under  present  contracts  until 
negotiations  were  concluded. 

Lester  Jones,  of  the  Publishers  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  A'ork,  told  Editor  &  PfB- 
LiSHER  he  expected  the  dispute  would 
be  ironed  out  shortly  satisfactorily  to 
both  sides.  .About  2,0(X)  drivers  are  af¬ 
fected.  Jo.seph  Bannon  of  the  New  A'ork 
Evening  Journal  is  president  of  the 
L'nion.  He  recently  returned  to  New 
A’ork  from  a  vacation  spent  in  Florida. 
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DEAN  OF  CIRCUS  PUBLICITY  MEN  FINDS  S„efe;iS:  “NATIONS  TO  JOIN 

PAPERS  ALWAYS  OPEN  TO  REAL  NEWS  KSe.  PRES^HIBIT 

^  _  head  of  the  Lee  chain  of  newspapers,  and  Cultural  and  Intellectual  Aspecb  ^ 

Dexter  Fellows  Attributes  Welcome  in  Editorial  Offices  to  35  literally  thousands  of  others.  Newspaper  Work  to  Be  Stressed 

Year  Record  of  Genuine  Slorie— Knew  Many  *• 

Celebrities  of  Journalism  As  a  white  elephant  was  the  big  This  Summer 

..  ■  standing  story  of  last  year,  the  sea-ele-  - 

W  ITH  free  publicity  boiler  plate  piling  crowds  in  for  their  shopping  offers.”  olnious  feature  this  year-  (Special  to  Eoitos  &  Publishes) 

up  in  every  pigeonhole  and  waste  "Look  for  the  local  angle”  is  Mr.  ®  The  International  Press  Congress,  tg 

basket  and  “public  relations  counsel”  Fellows’  rule  for  covering  his  papers  be  held  in  Cologne  between  May  12  and 

earning  their  after  the  circus  takes  the  road.  Some  and  memoragle  utterance,  has  already  exi^cted  to  attract  betww 

—  livelihoods  in  of  his  stories  are  tentatively  laid  out,  and  columns  of  space  m  the  metropoli-  - 


city  ^itor  of  the  Chicago  Inter-(^cean;  39  NATIONS  TO  JOIN 

Cnarles  Seymour,  brother  of  the  famous  DDCCC  CVUIDfr 

Horatio,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  llN  nKtoO  EcJvniDl  1 

Chronicle;  E.  P.  Adler,  who  has  become  - 

head  of  the  Lee  chain  of  newspapers,  and  Cultural  and  Intellectual  Aspecb  4 
literally  thousands  of  others.  Newspaper  Work  to  Be  Stressed 

Many  of  these  friendships,  of  course,  .  ^  1 

extend  to  the  present  day.  Meeting  at  Cologne  j 

As  a  white  elephant  was  the  big  This  Summer 

standing  story  of  last  year,  the  sea-ele-  - 

idiant  is  the  obvious  feature  this  year.  (Special  to  Eoitok  &  Publishes) 

This  amiable  and  hairy-chested  >hemoth  Pr.cu  . 


every  anteroom,  will  travel  across  the  country  with  him.  papers.  >  . 

there  is  still  one  Others,  naturally,  appear  unexpectedly,  « native  ruler  in  Siam  once  sent  to 


lion  people,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  an- 


publicity  director  and  still  others  are  governed  by  the  lo-  Victoria,  as  an  especial  mark  of  ^ouncement  made 

that  editors  are  cale  in  which  the  circus  happens  to  be  from,  the  tail  of  one  of  ^  Alfons 

glad  to  see;  that  playing.  elephants,  enclosed  in  an  g^heuble,  who  has 

feature  writers  Like  all  reporters,  he  is  occasionally  casket.  charge  of  the 

rviit  atiH  rp-  nuzy.lefl  bv*  what  to  he  pHitorJal  _  Thinking  that  what  would  not  hurt  foreign  exhibits. 


seek  out  and  re-  puzzled  by  what  appears  to  be  editorial  ^  minxing  inai  ''““r  «ouia  nc 
porters  hound-  eccentricity.  Queen  Vic  ona  would  not  .  hurt  a  report 

Dexter  Fellows,  “One  of  the  best  stories  I  ever  thought  fF’  Fellows  had  proimsed  sev 
for  35  years  pro-  of  was  turned  down  flat  by  nearly  every  press  fronds,  Alv’a  Johnson 
moter  of  sea  newspaper  in  New  York,  and  then  years  York  Times,  and  others,  a 

lions,  white  ele-  later  was  resurrected  and  went  across 

phants,  tattoo^  with  a  terrific  bang.  The  first  elephant  1  Durmay  ^  Mir 


centricity.  ..ui  umi  a  ^.^j^eady  exhibits 

“One  of  the  best  stories  I  ever  thought  fF’  Fellows  had  proimsed  several  of  ^ 

was  turned  down  flat  bv  nearlv  pvprv  friends,  Alva  Johnson  of  the 

was  turnea  aown  nat  D>  nearly  ever>  y  York  Tim^s  and  others  a  similar  ^  nations  have 
wsnaner  in  New  York  and  tbpn  vPars  s  orn  l  imes,  aiiu  oiners,  a  similar 


But  Dr.  Saw  Durmay  Po  Min,  own- 


been  arranged 
for  and  the  plans 


Dexter  Fellows 


men,  ’anT  ^e  ever  brought er  of  the  elephant  intervened.  “Heathen  are  far  from 

“big  top”  in  gen-  at  Somers,  N.  Y.  They  have  a  menu-  sup€r?tition  he  said,  and  tliere  was  no  completed. 


ment  to  her,  ‘  ‘Oid  Bet,’  and  a  tavern 


ciai.  iinvm.  i-fVL,  diiCL  <x  ,U**  1  U  * 

“Hound  of  spring,”  the  New  York  named  in  her  honor,  the  Elephant  Tavern.  white  elephant. 

• . . *1..  ..I..  The  biggest  show 


on  earth”  will  play 


Not  only  will  j*cob  Vidhu 

the  technical 

phases  of  modern  journalism  be  ex- 


Times  recently  called  Mr.  Fellows,  in  no  “My  idea  was  to  march  the  oldest  ele-  u  L.  I  J  phases  of  modern  journalism  be  ex- 

uncomplimentary  sense.  An  occasional  phant  in  America,  ‘Old  John,’  from  .Mad-  ^^ve  100  towns  during  the  coming  hibited,  but  the  Congress  will  deal  \n-itii 

robin  may  grow  overeager ;  a  warm  day  ison  Square  Garden  up  to  Somers,  and  the  cultural  and  intellectual  aspects  is 

may  create  undue  optimism  among  the  have  him  lay  a  wreath  on  her  grave.  ^  i ,9'^®  o"  well.  In  fact,  many  countries,  mcludim 

tree  buds;  even  poetry  editors  are  human  Old  John  was  named  for  John  L.  Sulli-  P“f>**city  staff  of  the  Ringling  shows.  In  France,  will  devote  much  of  their  spaa 

and  may  err,  but  when  Dexter  Fellows  van  and  he  was  the  patriarch  of  all  P  .w’  f  depicting  the  press  as  a  mirror 

knocks  on  his  first  editorial  door,  astron-  elephants  in  .\merica,  too  old  for  the  towns,  talk  to  some  hundreds  of  of  „,tellectual  and  political  life, 

omers  the  world  over  check  up  the  ver-  regular  show%  but  old  enough  and  smart  ^  ^  Jacob  Vidnes  of  the  publicity  depin- 

nal  equinox  for  another  year.  enough  to  teach  the  young  elephants  their  p  ®  ®  ®  °  ‘  ,  ment  of  the  Norwegian  Foreign  Of&o, 

In  his  35  years  of  spreading  tidings  of  act.  Prepare,  gentlemen,  for  the  sea  lions-  has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  press 


one  or  another  biggest  show  on  earth- 


“I  offered  the  story  to  every  paper  in 


and  prepare  also  for  Mr.  Fellows. 


bureau  of  the  Press  Exhibition. 
The  “House  of  Nations”  which 


for  23  of  the  35  years  Mr.  Fellows  has  town  but  one,  and  they  all  turned  me  >  The  “House  ot  Nations  which  will  > 

been  with  the  real  biggest  show  on  earth ;  down  flat  and  cold.  After  my  last  re-  BELABORS  BRAIN  BATS  centre  building  of  a  number  of  i 

first  Barniim’s,  then  Ringling’ s— the  dean  jection,  I  ran  into  Martin  Green  and  structures  erected  for  the  exhibition,  will  ? 


B-KEY  BUTHESOMELY 


of  circus  publicity  men  has  felt  an  in-  Tommy  McVeigh  and  we  went  into  Lip-  O-lvt  I  dU  1  i  be  the  feature.  In  this  structure  wiD 

creasing  glow  of  newspaper  favor.  Now  ton’s  bar  to  talk  over  my  troubles.  They  -  be  housed  the  .  foreign  exhibits,  while  is 

no  one  thinks  of  him  as  a  press  agent,  asked  me  why  I  didn’t  try  the  last  editor  Bright  Boy  Bedazzles  Breathless  Broad-  *be  other  buildings  will  be  found  displays 

Each  spring  when  he  ends  his  winter  in  town,  R.  J.  Spillane,  then  of  the  Kw  R.numkino  Rar  from  printers’  organizations,  editors  and 

hibernation  at  his  home  in  Hartford,  Press,  now  of  the  Telegraph.  Sure  n  ii  u  r  .f-  '  publishers,  schools  of  journalism,  book 

Conn.,  and  moves  to  New  York  to  herald  enough,  he  took  the  story,  and  then  after  Ballyhoo — Bacardi  publishing  concerns,  advertising  organiia- 

the  opening  of  the  show  in  Madison  he’d  run  his  first  article.  Old  John  de-  Brings  Balm  tions,  writers’  associations  and  varioa 

Square  Garden,  the  stars  of  the  New  veloped  a  sore  foot  or  something  and  -  typographical  societies. 

York  staffs  turn  out  to  write  the  story.  couldn’t  make  the  trip  before  we  left  There  were  rumors  this  week  that  In  connection  with  the  Congress,  ac- 


way  Brethren  by  Benumbing  Bar- 
num  Ballyhoo — Bacardi 
Brings  Balm 


York  staffs  turn  out  to  write  the  story.  couldr 
“There  is  no  reason  why  any  press  town. 


There  were  rumors  this  week  that 
Dexter  Fellows,  publicity  man  for 


from  printers’  organizations,  editors  and 
publishers,  schools  of  journalism,  book 
publishing  concerns,  advertising  organiza¬ 
tions,  writers’  associations  and  varioa 
typographical  societies. 

In  connection  with  the  Congress,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  ScheublCj  will  be  held 


agent  with  a  real  message  for  the  public  few  years  ago,  I  was  telling  some  Barnum  and  Bailey  and  Ringling  Brothers,  more  than  200  conferences  and  meetings  J 

should  have  any  difficulty  with  the  public  of  the  boys  about  it ;  I  couldn’t  under-  had  offered  Alva  Johnson,  New  York  on  various  political,  intellectual  and  eco-  j 

or  the  newspapers  if  he  will  submerge  stand  why  the  story  wasn’t  a  good  one.  Times  writer,  a  jeJ?  with  the  circus  turn-  nomic  subjects  related  to  journalisa  ; 

his  press  agent  functions  in  those  of  the  They  all  thought  it  was  a  great  story,  so  ing  verbal  flip-flops  on  a  dictionary,  100  Among  these  will  be  a  congress  o(  j 

reporter,”  Mr.  Fellows  says.  “A  man  I  put  it  on  again.  We  marched  Old  feet  in  mid-air.  schools  of  journalism,  meetings  of  the  In-  ! 

with  a  real  story  for  the  news  columns  John  up  to  Somers  with  a  convoy  of  Last  Monday  Johnson  wrote  an  inter-  ternational  Association  of  Journalists,  the  | 

doesn’t  have  to  beg  for  space.  newspaper  people  along.  Frank  Sullivan,  view  with  Fellows  concerning  this  year’s  International  Church  Union  and  otho  f 

“The  circus  is  news.  No  good  news  now  of  the  World,  then  of  the  Sun,  and  circus  attractions  in  which  he  made  the  bodies  which  mould  public  opinion.  t 

man  will  even  debate  that,  because  it’s  Ishbel  Ross,  of  the  Herald  Tribime,  cov-  publicity  man  use  words  be^nning  with  One  interesting  feature  will  be  the  ex-  | 

true.  If  it  isn’t  true,  why  do  the  re-  ered  the  story,  I  remember.  It  went  over  ffie  letter  “b”  exclusively  to  the  extent  hibition  of  the  4,000  Jewish  newspapm  j 

porters  in  every  town  we  make  beat  me  big.  It  was  put  on  the  wires  and  used  of  half  a  column.  The  interview,  John-  of  Europe.  Certain  days  will  be  desig-  | 

on  my  own  story?  Just  the  fact  that  all  over  the  country.  Figure  that  one  son  assured  his  readers,  was  keyed  in  B  nated  to  different  countries — such  as  | 

next  to  Christmas,  Qrcus  Day  is  about  out.  minor.  A  portion  follows,  Mr.  Fellows  American  Day,  French  Day.  Japane*  | 


the  biggest  day  in  the  kids’  calendar  is  “Occasionally,  until  a  few  years  ago,  speaking: 


American  Day,  French  Day,  Japane* 
Day,  etc.  Another  exhibit  will  trace  the 


enough  to  make  it  first  class,  front  page  J  used  to  run  into  some  real  opposition  “Barring  broggadocio,  boys,  Barnum  &  way  information  has  been  disseminated 


news.  in  the  offices.  I  remember  once  some  Bailey’s  becomes  better  by  bounds,  since  the  days  of  ancient  Greece,  Rome 

“Then  there’s  another  angle  that  John  association  out  in  Iowa  voted  not  to  run  Bigger,  bullier  beasts.  Be-trapezed  and  China,  down  through  the  Middle 

Temple  Graves  once  called  attention  to  any  circus  stories,  and  that  was  just  be-  bip^s  bedazzle  from  basement  to  belfry.  Ages,  to  the  advent  of  the  Gutenkerf 

in  the  Atlanta  Georgian.  The  circus  is  fore  we  began  to  play  out  there.  b^con-blaze  of  brilliance.  Bedouin  Press,  operated  by  printers  in  the  cos- 


beacon-blaze 


Bedouin  Press,  operated  by  printers  in  the  cos- 
>allet  on  tumes  of  the  times.  Some  countries,  es- 


a  travelling  university.  It  is  literally  “On  that  occasion,  Billy  Hale,  God  Buckaroo  Bob.  Bediamonded  ballet  on  tumes  of  the  times.  Some  countries,  es- 
true  that  thousands  of  people  throughout  rest  his  soul,  one  of  the  finest  news  men  bareback  bay  Barbaries,  balsam  for  pecially  the  United  States  and  Germany, 

the  country  get  their  first  lessons  in  this  country  ever  raised,  came  out  in  The  bloodshot  and  bleary  beads.  Bayaderes  will  emphasize  the  technical  and  cornmer- 

natural  history  from  the  circus.  In  the  Des  Moines  Tribune  of  which  he  was  bound,  baldpates  blink.  Big  beginning,  cial  aspect  of  journalism.  France,  deal- 
bigger  cities,  of  course,  they  have  their  city  editor  and  told  the  world  from  the  Bugles  blow,  basses  boom,  brasses  blare,  ing  primarily  with  the  political,  intellec-  | 

zoos,  but  in  dozens  of  the  towns  we  play  front  page  that  the  circus  was  news,  and  barkers  bawl.  Bazaar  of  bliss  beckons  tual  and  cultural  aspects  will  present  the  , 

during  the  season  we  show  people  ani-  always  would  be  news,  and  as  long  as  he  Barnum  back  from  ’Braham’s  bosom.  French  Revolution,  the  Renaissance  and 

mals  they  never  saw  and  some  they  never  was  managing  a  newspaper  it  would  run  “Bony  Beanstalk  burns  for  Big  Bertha,  other  historical  events  in  her  exhibits. 


“Bony  Beanstalk  burns  for  Big  Bertha,  other  historical  events  in  her  exhibits. 

broadest  of  belles.  Blame-near  blotto,  i  - 

Babblers  bode  bridal.  Broadsword-bib-  LOSES  LIBEL  CASE 


suspected  before.  stories  about  the  circus.  broadest  of  belles.  Blame-near  blotto,  i  - 

“Another  thing  that  puts  us  out  of  the  “The  way  it  turned  out,  one  of  the  Babblers  bode  bridal.  Broadsword-bib-  LOSES  LIBEL  CASE 

boiler  plate  class  is  that  we  try  to  play  principal  men  in  the  association  caved  in  bier  a  benedict.  Branded  beauty  bride.  _ 

fair  with  the  newspapers.  Nobody  and  decided  that  the  circus  was  news.  I  .\lbino  Bushman  best  man.  Bohemian  %*  .  o  cenn  c  «<<' 

knows  any  better  than  the  circus  pub-  had  some  pretty  rough  riding  that  year  broken-glass  browser  bitter.  Borders  on  Lobticme 

licity  man,  the  tremendous  pulling  power  but  it  was  all  smooth  the  next  year.”  booby-hatch.  Bootlegger”  Phrase 

of  newspaper  advertising.  We  advertise  In  35  years,  Mr.  Fellows  has  formed  “Biggest  band  blows  Beethoven,  Bach,  A  judgment  against  the  Zanestilh 
liberally,  so  that  if  any  paper  refused  to  one  of  the  widest  circles  of  newspaper  Berlin,  Beatific.  Bull-elephants  bowl,  (O.)  Signal,  March  29,  awarded  $51® 
print  a  line  about  the  circus,  their  readers  acquaintances  that  ever  existed.  He  met  Brown  bears  blackbottom.  Broad-backed  libel  damages  to  J.  O-  Mills,  Colun^ 
would  still  knovv  that  the  circus  w'as  in  Lincoln  Steffens  on  the  New  York  brawney  bimbo  bends  Bessemer  bars,  restaurant  owner  and  candidate  for  lieu- 
town.  Lately  we’ve  come  to  dej^^  more  Commercial  Advertiser,  and  Ivy  Lee  Be-rhinestoned  beauty  Brodies  from  tenant  governor  on  the  Republican  ticket 
and  more  on  newspaper  advertising.  when  he  was  one  of  New  York’s  star  balcony.  Breathless,  bejabbers.  in  1^6. 

“We  not  only  advertise  in  the  news-  reporters,  before  he  started  his  uplift  “Bolo  belters.  Boomerangers.  Blow-  The  libel  suit  originally  was  brought 
papers — we  pull  advertising  _  for  the  movement  for  the  Subway  Sun  and  pipers  broach  bullseye.  Behooves  Bronx-  for  $100,000  and  arose  out  of  an  edi* 
papers.  Keen  merchants,  realizing  that  Standard  Oil.  He  knew  William  Winter  ites,  Brooklynites,  balance  of  boroughs  torial  in  the  Signal  which  called  Mills  » 
crowds  are  going  to  be  in  town  in  a  as  a  dramatic  critic;  W.  C.  Brann,  the  be  beholders.  “convicted  bootlegger.”  Mills  had  bee* 

spending  mood,  run  circus  specials  for  great  Iconoclast;  C^th  Stein,  Col.  J.  “Anything  else?  convicted  on  a  charge  of  possessing  li* 

the  big  day.  Some  of  them  put  Amoy  Knox,  Southern  newspaper  man  “Mr.  Fellows  sat  down  and  shook  his  quor,  and  the  questioning  confrontin| 
on  special  stunts,  full  pages  with  puzzle  and  classic  composer  of  penny  dreadfuls ;  head,  murmuring  that  he  felt  a  bit  balmy,  the  court  was  “what  is  a  bootlegger- 
angles,  the  newspaper  buying  tickets  to  I^igh  Bierce,  son  of  the  great  Ambrose  “Boy,”  he  called.  The  jury  decided  that  Mills  was  not  » 

offer  as  prizes.  We  don’t  compete  with  Bierce,  as  a  New  York  newspaper  man-  “Yes,  sir?  bootlegger  as  had  been  charged  in  the 

the  merchants  at  any  angle  and  we  pull  Col.  Prentiss  Ingram;  J.  Harry  Ballard,  “Bacardi.”  Signal’s  editorial. 


Bootlegger”  Phrase  I 

A  judgment  against  the  Zaneriiljt  | 
(O.)  Signal,  March  29,  awarded  $500  y 


“convicted  bootlegger.”  Mills  had  bert 
convicted  on  a  charge  of  possessing  li¬ 
quor,  and  the  questioning  confrontin| 
the  court  was  “what  is  a  bootlegget- 
TJie  jury  decided  that  Mills  was  not  » 
bootlegger  as  had  been  charged  in  the 
Signal’s  editorial. 


Weekdays  405,707 
Sundays  700,925  Copies 

— New  Records 

The  average  net  paid  sale  of  the  weekday 
edition  of.  The  New  York  Times  for  the  six 
months  ended  March  31  was  405,707,  a  gain  of 
30,458  over  last  year. 

The  average  net  paid  sale  of  the  Sunday 
edition  was  700,925,  a  gain  of  47,488. 

Substantial  gains  in  the  suburbs  and  city  con¬ 
tributed  most  to  the  increase  in  net  paid  sale.  Of 
the  weekday  increase  91%  was  in  city  and 
suburbs;  of  the  Sunday,  72%. 

Intelligent  Readers 
Increasingly  Prefer 

®lj[p  Nfm  fork  alttn^a 


«S"  Publishi^r 


and  T  ^  p 


Estate  for  April  7,  1928 
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PROMISES  OF  PUFFERY  BY  NEWSPAPERS 
FAILED  TO  WIN  HARTFORD  CONTRACTS 

Automobile  Dealers  Sought  Genuine  Reader  Interest  in  Buying 
Space  for  Local  Show — Papers  Injuring 
Own  Cause 

By  FREDERICK  C.  RUSSELL 

TXTIMATE  details  regarding  the  ‘This  rate,”  stated  a  newspaper  of 
^  methods  whereby  many  small  and  25.000  circulation,  "would  entitle  the  asso¬ 
ciation  to  a  story  each  time  an  adver- 


methods  whereby  many  small  and 
medium  size  newsi>apers  are  aggravat¬ 


ing  an  ailment  which  they  are  supposed  tisement  apix'ars.”  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  be  treating — the  space  grabbing  situa-  to  editors,  publishers,  advertisers  and  per- 
tion — are  revealed  in  the  ex|xriences  of  haps  even  to  space  grablxrs  to  note  that 
tlie  1928  show  committee  of  the  Hart-  the  ass<x'iation  did  not  exercise  the  full 
ford  Automobile  Dealers  Assixiation,  publicity  "privileges”  offered  by  the 
Inc.,  in  the  placing  of  its  out-of-town  newsi)apers  with  which  it  placed  its  ad- 
iulvertising.  The  committee  closed  its  vertising. 

c,'unpaign  satisfied  that  the  publicity  Show  manager,  Arthur  Fifoot,  reported 
menace  actually  is  encouraged  by  the  a  record-breaking  attendance  on  Wash- 


Iiarties  it  stands  to  injure  most. 

In  placing  its  advertising  this  year  the 


ington’s  Birthday,  which,  during  the 
Hartford  show  week,  reflects  out-of-town 


association  was  particularly  desirous  of  interest.  This,  despite  a  material  re^c- 
selecting  newspaiiers  which  have  a  definite  tion  in  the  amount  of  show'  publicity 
apjxal  to  the  motorist.  The  annual  show  matter  sent  to  the  out-of-town  dailies  and 
at  the  Connecticut  capital  is  staged  with  weeklies. 

a  view  to  stimulating  public  interest  in  Refiecting  a  peculiar  attitude  on  the 
cars  and  it  is  the  belief  of  those  in  part  of  these  newspapers  is  the  fact  that  a 
charge  of  the  organization’s  advertising  majority  of  them  considered  it  more  im- 
tliat  those  newspapers  which  create  portant  to  publish  flattering  remarks 
reader  interest  in  automobiles  and  car  about  w  hat  the  show  was  going  to  be  than 
ownership  are  the  most  logical  ones  to  to  serve  their  readers  by  publishing  state- 


carry  this  type  of  copy. 

Judging  from  the  selling  arguments  of 


ments  made  by  Gov.  John  H.  Trumbull 
(Connecticut  "flying”  governor)  upon 


the  newspapers  in  the  field,  excluding  the  officially  opening  and  inspecting  the  ex- 
Hartford  papers,  the  chief  inducement  hibition.  Governor  Trumbull  is  in¬ 
to  purchase  space  was  the  offer  to  print  tensely  interested  in  the  progress  of 
a  liberal  amount  of  publicity.  One  news-  transportation  and  like  Connecticut’s 
paper  in  the  field  was  sent  a  news  story  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles,  Rob- 
giving  the  details  of  the  opening  of  the  bins  B.  St(x?ckel,  his  remarks  have 
show.  On  the  strength  of  this  the  pub-  reader  interest  to  the  motorist, 
lication  ran  a  half  page  advertisement,  Maj.  Thomas  \V.  Campbell,  in  charge 
though  it  had  been  officially  denied  an  of  the  1928  advertising  promotion  for 


SUMMER  GOLFERS  ELECT 

E.  J.  Barber  of  Xew  York  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Summer  (]iolf 
Association  for  1928.  The  annual  tourna¬ 
ment  will  be  held  at  the  Otesaga  Golf 
Qub,  Cooperstown,  X.  Y.,  June  23-30. 
Officers  and  committee  chairmen  in 
charge  of  the  touniament  are,  Eugene 
Kelley,  R.  \V.  Richardson  and  David 
W.  Tibbott,  vice-presidents;  James  Sin¬ 
clair,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Ray  S. 
Rose,  J.  H.  Ford.  Qialmers  L.  Pancoast, 
Henry  A.  Murphy,  LawTence  Weaver 
and  W.  E.  Conklyn,  committee  chair¬ 
men. 


order  for  space. 


the  Hartford  Automobile  Dealers’  Asso- 


made  by  he  out-of-town  newspapers. 


typical  newspaper  in  this  field. 

Not  a  sin"*'  out-of-town  newspaper 


reader  interest  as  a  selling  point. 


SMALL  CITIES  COMBED 
FOR  WORLD  TRAVELERS 

Frank  C.  Clark,  Steamship  Tours, 
Increases  Newspaper  List  from 
100  to  450  Advertising 
for  1929 

Prosixctive  world  travelers  are  now  be¬ 
ing  sought  in  the  smaller  cities  of  the 
country  by  Frank  C.  Clark,  steamship 
tours. 

On  the  advice  of  its  advertising  agency, 
tlie  E.  T.  Howard  Company,  Xew  York, 
this  advertiser  is  increasing  its  tourist 
trade  by  apixaling  to  the  rich  men  of 
the  many  smaller  American  towns. 
usual  newspaper  list  of  100  dailies  was 
this  year  increased  to  450,  and  the  change 
has  already  been  attended  by  success,  ac¬ 
cording  to  agency  officials. 

Copy  in  the  full  list  of  450  papers 
was  scheduled  once-a-month  for  three 
months.  The  camiwign  began  in  Febru¬ 
ary  and  will  end  this  month. 

The  advertisements  are  small  and  no 
space  is  devoted  to  pictures.  Convinc¬ 
ing  text  tells  of  three  cruises.  Chie  is 
to  Xorway  in  June  of  this  year.  The 
other  two  are  a  round-the-world  tour 
beginning  Jan.  16,  1929;  and  a  Mediter¬ 
ranean  tour  which  starts  in  New  York 
Jan.  30,  1929. 

GRAUSTEIN  HEADS  CONTINENTAL 

A.  R.  Graustein,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  International  Paper  Company,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Continental  Paper 
and  Bag  Mills  Corporation,  March  27. 
Mr.  Graustein  has  been  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  corporatiwj. 


The  majority  of  the  newspapers  con-  ciation,  ran  across  one  incident  which 
sidered  appeared  to  be  insensible  to  the  rather  sums  up  the  case  against  those 
idea  that  the  association  was  not  looking  papers  which  are  injuring  their  own 
for  free  space.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  cause.  At  the  last  minute  someone 
dealer  organizations  in  the  country,  the  representing  a  Connecticut  weekly  tele¬ 
majority  of  its  24  members  being  dis-  phoned  to  ask  why  his  paper  hadn’t  re- 
tributors  for  the  bulk  of  the  Connecticut  ceived  the  usual  order  for  space.  He 
territory.  The  asstxiation  tells  the  story  was  informed  that  the  association  had 
of  its  show  in  paid  space  and  asks  the  not  been  in  the  habit  of  advertising  with 
newspapers  to  use  their  discretion  as  to  his  paper  and  that  it  was  too  late  to  con- 
what  is  and  is  not  news  about  the  show,  sider  revising  the  schedule.  But  the 
Circulation  and  the  willingness  to  print  representative  insisted  that  his  paper 
all  the  publicity  the  association  had  to  always  had  carried  the  advertising  and 
offer  were  the  two  main  bids  for  business  that  there  must  have  been  some  mistake. 


There  was.  The  solicitor  was  wrong 


“Our  rate  is  the  same  as  last  year,  and  he  finally  admitted  it  by  letting  slip 
which  includes  liberal  publicity,”  wrote  a  the  query,  “Well,  why  is  it  we  never  get 


in  on  the  show?” 

‘‘Because,”  he  was  told,  “you  think  the 


with  which  the  association  has  had  to  association  is  looking  for  someone  to 
deal  within  the  past  two  years  has  offered  print  publicity  about  the  show,  whereas 


it  is  searching  for  publications  that  have 


This  is  what  the  association  was  look-  some  defuiite  appeal  to  people  who  are 
ing  for.  And  why  not?  Mere  space,  interested  in  automobiles  and  is  willing 
mere  circulation  does  not  sell  automo-  to  buy  si>ace  to  tell  its  message  in  them.” 

biles.  .All  this  helps.  But  the  public  - 

buys  when  it  is  interested  and  it  is  more  JONESBORO  DAILY  SOLD 

ajrt  to  look  with  favor  upon  advertising  _ 

placed  on  a  page  which  is  interesting  ^  Andrew., 

this  iHiblic.  D  I  J  M-ii 

“If  you  will  send  some  publicity  ad-  Palmer  and  Miller 

dressed  to  Mr.  Blank,”  wrote  one  news-  The  Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Doily  Tribune, 
paper  that  made  a  special  effort  to  get  a  an  afternoon  newspaper,  and  the  Craig- 
slice  of  the  Hartford  show  advertising,  head  County  Journal,  of  Jonesboro,  have 
"we  will  take  care  of  it  in  our  automo-  been  purchased  by  Stanley  Andrews  of 
bile  section.”  The  section  referred  to  is  Little  Rock,  C.  E.  Palmer  of  Texarkana, 
an  accumulation  of  “puff”  and  the  sort  Ark.,  and  Floyd  Miller  of  El  Dorado, 
of  thing  which  the  progressive  news-  Harry  Lee  Williams,  former  owner  of 


papers  are  doing  away  with  in  an  effort 
to  hold  their  readers. 


the  papers,  wnll  retire. 

Mr.  Andrews  will  be  editor-in-chief  of 


A  letter  addressed  to  the  paper  men-  the  Tribune,  but  will  remain  in  Little 


tinned  in  the  previous  paragraph  read,  in 
part : 


Rock  to  continue  publishing  the  Arkansas 
Farmer,  weekly  farm  paper.  Eli  Collins 


“Will  you  kindly  let  us  have  your  rates  of  Jonesboro,  former  publisher  of  the 
for  space,  together  with  an  idea  of  the  journal,  will  be  managing  editor  and  Mr. 
reader  interest  of  your  automobile  sec-  Miller  will  be  business  manager.  The 
tion.  That  is,  do  you  assist  the  adver-  El  Dorado  (Ark.)  Daily  News  is  also 
tiser  by  using  important  automobile  fea-  owned  by  the  three  men. 
tures  and  special  articles  on  automobile  _ 

.he  mailer  of  puWici.y  CAMPAIGN 

in  your  letter  to  Mr. - .  We  have  The  Poor  Richard  Qub,  advertising 

arranged  to  send  you  a  news  release  giv-  club  of  Philadelphia,  is  sponsoring  a 


When  a  newspaper  is 

FIRST  IN  EVERYTHING 

can  there  be  any  question  about  its  leadership? 

THE 

DULUTH  EVENING  HERALD 

has  42,407  circulation — its  competitor,  about 
32,000. 

In  Advertising,  the  HERALD’S  lead  in 
Local  space  during  1927  was  783,490  lines, 
and  in  National  copy  it  led  by  871,261 
lines. 

In  the  above  figures  we  are  comparing  the 
6-day  Evening  HERALD  with  the  7-day 
morning  paper. 

Not  only  has  the  HERALD  the  largest 
total  circulation  by  about  33  per  cent,  but 
it  has  the  largest  local  circulation,  and  in 
the  City  of  Duluth  alone,  it  covers  vir¬ 
tually  every  home.  In  fact,  it  has  more 
circulation  in  Duluth  than  there  are 
houses. 


The  Poor  Richard  Qub,  advertising 
club  of  Philadelphia,  is  sponsoring  a 


ing  the  details  of  the  show  and  after  its  series  of  meetings  and  speeches  to  raise 
opening  there  will  be  a  special  piece  of  an  advertising  fund  for  the  city.  The 
correspiondence  reviewing  it.  The  virtues  first  of  12  talks  planned  was  given  April 
of  the  show  we  would  prefer  to  tell  in  ,3  by  George  W.  Norris,  governor  of  the 
«pdid  ijpare  where  wp  fepFit  belongS.”  J*  Rygprv..  Raritr- of  Pt,;Ta/litj>KVq  , 


New  York 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 
San  Francisco 
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First  Serial  Rights 


THE  OPH  mRACV 


By 


H.  G.  Wells 


“This  is  my  religion”  .  .  .  “Since  the  subject 
of  this  book  is  the  whole  destiny  of  man,  and 
the  whole  duty  of  man,  it  will  certainly  be 
called  a  pretentious  book”  ...  “I  pray  the 
reader  for  a  patient  reading”  .  .  .  “My  phras¬ 
ing,  my  idiom  of  thought  may  riot  be  his.  Will 
he  forgive  me  for  the  substance  I  am  putting 
before  him?”  .  .  .  “I  am  discussing  whether 
our  species,  he  and  I  with  it  and  part  of  it,  is  to 
live  or  die.”— H.  G.  WELLS. 

First  serial  rights  of  “The  Open  Conspiracy"  have  been  acquired  by  the  Hearst  Newspapers  in  the  following  cities,  with  the 
usual  adjacent  territories:  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Milwaukee,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Seattle,  San  Antonio,  Oakland,  Atlanta,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Albany. 

The  rights  have  not  been  offered  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  or  in  Canada,  before  this  announcement  goes  to  press. 

The  release  date  will  be  May  20th.  Copy  wiU  be  issued  to  editors  in  the  form  of  weekly  Sunday  instalments,  but  each  of  these 
may  be  distributed  into  daily  chapters  over  the  ensuing  six  days,  if  desired.  There  will  be  no  book  publication  until  later  in  the  year. 


DOUBLEDAY.  DORAN  SYNDICATE 

■  Successor  to  D.  P.  SYNDICATE 

GARDEN  CITY,  N.  Y. 
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CHICAGO— N.  Y.  DAILIES’  “CAULIFLOWER” 
CONTEST  AIDED  ALL  DEPARTMENTS 

Golden  Gloves  Bouts  Stimulated  Circulation — Advertisers 
Shown  Crowds  Attending — Furnished  Exclusive 
News  in  Dull  Season 


'T'EX  thousand  people,  the  largest 
•*-  crowd  which  ever  witnessed  an 
amateur  boxing  show  in  Chicago,  gathered 
in  the  Coliseum  March  24  to  see  16  win¬ 
ners  of  the  New  York  Daily  News 
Golden  Glove  tournament,  in  New  York, 
sock  it  out  with  the  16  victors  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  city  eliminations.  The 
crowd  saw  an  even  break — eight  Chi¬ 
cagoans  carried  off  laurels,  and  eight 
carried  off  a  bust  in  the  jaw.  The  situa¬ 
tion  was  the  same  for  the  New  Yorkers. 

It  was  an  ideally  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  feature  which  had  been  build¬ 
ing  up  in  the  two  cities  since  Feb._  20,  when 
Paul  Gallico,  News  sports  editor,  said 
“Go”  on  the  first  of  the  Golden  Gloves 
eliminations.  More  than  50,000  people  had 
seen  the  New  York  preliminaries;  a 
crowd  of  20,247  had  packed  the  Garden 
for  the  finals ;  more  than  3,000  clerks, 
truck  drivers  and  plumbers’  assistants 
had  tried  to  enter  the  bouts  for  the 
Gplden  Gloves;  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
fights  in  both  cities  had  produced  an 
amount  not  yet  determined,  but  well  up 
in  five  figures,  for  various  starts  causes. 
The  gate  receipts  at  the  Coliseum  alone 
were  $21,000. 

From  one  angle  or  another,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one  million  people  must 
have  been  directly  interested  in  the  bouts, 
either  as  contestants,  spectators,  con¬ 
testants’  friends,  or  spectators’  audiences. 
But  the  chief  values  of  the  contests, 
speaking  from  the  newspaper  angle,  the 
News  says,  were  the  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  angles,  rather  than  promotion. 

When  the  News  announced  its  second 
Golden  Gloves  contest — the  first  was  held 
last  year — the  crowd  of  entrants  seemed 
to  include  everybody  east  of  the  Bay, 
according  to  Paul  Gallico.  Everyone  who 
had  filled  out  a  blank  had  to  report  to  the 
Daily  News,  where  five  doctors  worked 
at  top  speed  for  a  week,  throwing  out 
the  halt,  the  crippled,  and  the  blind,  and 
others  with  less  obvious,  but  serious 
physical  defects.  Some  of  the  young 
Dempseys  couldn’t  have  held  up  a  pair 
of  gloves  for  three  rounds. 

After  the  doctors  had  done  their  work, 
only  1,800  of  the  3,000  were  left.  Two 
divisions  w'ere  made,  novice  and  amateur. 
And  for  the  next  month,  imtil  March  17, 
the  socking  went  merrily  on  in  numbers 
of  little  athletic  clubs  all  over  New 
York,  110  preliminaries.  Forty  fighters 
survived.  But  before  the  40  fittest  had 
been  selected,  about  15  i^r  cent  had  seen 
the  handwriting  on  the  jaw  and  dropped 
out  voluntarily. 

The  Garden  bout  was  held  March  17, 
reducing  the  contestants  to  16,  who  were 
acclaimed  New  York  City  champions. 
Then  the  Intercity  match  in  which  half 
of  these  took  it  on  the  nose. 

No  New  York  paper  but  the  News 
carried  more  than  a  few  lines  on  the 
feature — brief  reports  of  the  winners  in 
the  Intercity  bouts  and  in  the  New  York 
finals.  .\nd  so  the  News  sent  invitations 
to  its  advertisers,  and  advertising  pros¬ 
pects,  to  attend  the  Garden  finals.  The 
house  had  been  sold  out  three  days  be¬ 
fore  a  fighter  stepped  into  the  ring. 

When  the  advertisers  were  there,  with 
20,000  howling  fans  around,  they  were 
informed  that  the  array  constituted  only 
a  small  section  of  the  New’s  mass  of 
readers,  those  readers  who  were  in¬ 
terested  in  boxing  and  had  bought  tickets 
early. 

\^en  the  Intercity  feature  was 
arranged,  it  was  planned  primarily  as  a 
good  sport  feature  to  cover  a  notoriously 
flat  sport  period.  It  was  not  only  a  good 
sport  feature,  creating  a  perceptible  cir¬ 
culation  growth,  but  it  was  exclusive. 

The  expense  of  the  whole  affair  was 
about  $6,000  to  $7,000  for  the  News  and 
$8,000  to  $9,000  for  the  Tribune.  Of  the 
net  proceed,  a  share  w’ill  go  to  the 
Olympic  fund,  another  to  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union,  another  will  be  used  to 
purchase  facilities  for  small,  worthy 


clubs,  and  a  small  amount  will  be  kept 
to  help  meet  expenses  of  other  amateur 
sport  features,  such  as  the  News  Canoe 
Marathon  in  July  and  the  Swimming 
Derby  in  August. 

“There  is  no  reason  why  the  feature 
shouldn’t  be  tried  in  many  cities,”  Mr. 
Gallico  says.  “In  St.  Paul  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  it  ought  to  gj)  well;  in  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis  and  so  on. 

“If  anyone  does  take  it  up,  there’s  just 
one  piece  of  advice  I’d  give  them,  spend 
plenty  of  money  for  doctors.  That’s  the 
only  place  you  can  go  wrong,  letting 
some  youngster  get  in  there,  who  hasn’t 
any  business  boxing.  Nobody  went  into 
the  Golden  Gloves  who  wasn’t  just  as 
good,  yes,  better,  for  being  in.  We  didn’t 
have  a  single  kickback.  We  spent  $2,000 
for  doctors  and  it  was  well  spent. 

“We  examined  every  contestant  before 
he  went  in  and  we  had  a  doctor  at  every 
club  where  a  preliminary  was  held.  The 
boys  got  free  medical  advice,  ideas  on 
training  and  living  that  they  probably 
never  would  have  gotten  if  they  hadn’t 
been  in  the  Golden  Gloves.” 

Mr.  Gallico  was  an  enthusiastic  partisan 
for  his  New  York  boys. 

“We’d  have  made  a  better  showing  in 
Chicago  if  we’d  had  a  little  more  time,” 
he  said.  “They  were  the  greatest  gang 
to  travel  with  you  ever  saw.  Most  of 
them  had  never  taken  a  long  train  trip 
before,  and  none  of  them  had  ever  been 
in  a  Pullman.  One  of  the  boys  worked 
in  a  carpet  factory ;  when  we  passed  his 
place  in  Yonkers,  all  the  workers  were 
out  in  front  waving  and  cheering.  When 
we  walked  into  the  hotel  in  Chicago,  he 
said,  ‘We  made  this  carpet.’  ” 

One  of  the  boys  who  had  never  seen 
an  olive  except  in  a  bottle,  was  aston¬ 
ished  to  find  “bones”  in  them.  Mr.  Gallico 
said,  and  all  were  much  interested  in 
food.  In  his  crowd  were  office  workers, 
truck  drivers,  a  copy  boy,  a  broker’s 
clerk,  an  iron  worker,  a  plumber,  a  shop 
boy  and  a  stenographer. 

Jerry  Pavalec,  a  truck  driver  from 
Long  Island,  furnished  the  best  laugh 
of  the  trip.  Pavalec  was  enthusiastic 
over  the  food,  so  when  he  went  in  for  his 
bout,  it  w'as  suggested  to  him  that  the 
shorter  he  made  the  fight,  the  Quicker  he 
would  get  down  to  the  hotel  for  the 
banquet. 

Deeply  moved  and  inspired,  Jerry 
leaped  across  the  floor,  swung  one  hay¬ 


maker  at  his  opponent  and  knocked  him 
halfway  out  of  the  ring.  This  done 
Jerry  looked  complacently  at  the  coach, 
who  was  signalling  him  to  take  up  thf 
battle  on  his  opponent’s  stomach,  when 
he  got  up.  But  Jerry  misunderstood  the 
signal.  _  Patting  the  stomach  meant  only 
one  thing  to  him,  so  he  nodded  approv¬ 
ingly.  grinned  broadly  and  patted  his  own 
stomach,  with  a  vigorous  rotatory  motion 

In  the  next  round  the  Chicagoan 
knocked  him  for  a  row  of  cafeterias. 

FORD  CAMPAIGN  IN  JAPAN 

Full  Pages  Used  in  Native  Dailies — 

Claim  S,000  Orders  Booked 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

The  Ford  advertising  campaign  in 
Japan  started  off  Jan.  24  with  a  full  page 
advertisement  in  the  leading  newspapers 
of  the  Kwanto  (Eastern  District)  con¬ 
taining  a  picture  of  Henry  Ford  and  a 
translation  of  the  statement  given  out  in 
the  United  States  in  December.  This 
was  followed  by  another  full  page  on 
Jan.  26  and  a  third  full  page  on  Jan.  28— 
the  opening  day  of  the  exhibition  of  the 
'New  Ford  in  Tokio.  The  e-xhibition  was 
held  in  Ueno  Park  which  is  far  from 
being  a  central  location  and  only  lasted 
three  days,  but  more  than  60,000  people 
thronged  to  the  show. 

A  similar  exhibition  was  held  in 
Osaka  on  Feb.  11,  12  and  13  with  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  more  than  50,000.  Similar 
shows  were  held  later  in  February  in 
Korea  and  Formosa. 

As  a  result  of  the  publicity  given  the 
New  h'ord  the  Yokohama  office  of  the 
Ford  Company  has  authorized  the  state¬ 
ment  that  they  have  already  booked  more 
than  5,000  orders  although  deliveries  can¬ 
not  start  before  the  middle  of  April. 

Ford  advertising  in  Japan  is  handled 
by  the  Trans-Pacific  .Advertising  & 
Service  Bureau,  Inc. 

INLAND  MEE'nNG  MAY  22-23 

Plans  for  the  May  meeting  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association  are  being 
completed  by  President  John  H.  Harri¬ 
son,  Damville  (Ill.)  Commercial-News. 
The  meeting  will  be  held  May  22-23  in 
the  Morrison  Hotel  audience  room,  Chi¬ 
cago,  which  is  being  remodeled  for  the 
event. 

RICHMOND  M.  E.  RESIGNS 

Ernest  C.  Pollard  has  resigned  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Tittws-Dispatch,  to  establish  his  own 
business  in  advertising  and  publicity,  the 
Pollard  Service,  which  has  opened  offices 
at  1009  Times-Dispatch  Building,  South 
Tenth  street.  Richmond.  No  successor  to 
Pollard  will  he  named  at  present. 


REPORT  BRITISH  RACE 
BY  PHONE  TO  U.  S. 

United  PreM  and  Baltimore  Sun  Send 
Minute  by  Minute  Account  of 
Steeplechase  From  Aintree  to 
Radio  Announcer 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
sports,  the  running  description  of  a 
major  English  sporting  event  was  cov¬ 
ered  minute  by  minute  in  the  United 
States,  March  '30,  when  the  (jrand  Na¬ 
tional  Steeplechase,  run  at  .Aintree,  Eng¬ 
land,  was  telephoned  to  Baltimore  by  the 
United  Press  and  Baltimore  Sun,  and 
there  broadcast  over  WB.AL  by  Graham 
McNamee. 

Intense  interest  of  track  followers 
throughout  Maryland  in  the  entry  of  Billy 
Barton,  an  American  bred  horse  owned 
by  Howard  Bruce  of  Baltimore,  was 
responsible  for  the  special  coverage. 
Billy  Barton,  running  ahead  up  to  the 
last  jump,  fell  there  and  finished  sec¬ 
ond  to  Tipperary  Tim.  The  purse  was 
about  $60,000. 

Since  the  rules  governing  trans-.At- 
lantic  phone  calls  provide  that  no  call 
may  continue  for  more  than  12  minutes, 
the  United  Press  scheduled  two  calls  over 
the  phone  from  Aintree.  C.  P.  William¬ 
son,  a  United  Press  staff  correspondent, 
sat  in  a  box  at  Aintree,  covered  with  a 
blanket  to  eliminate  outside  noises,  and 
watched  the  race  through  field  glasses, 
phoning  every  spill  and  development  of 
the  race. 

\'an  Lear  Black,  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  Sunpapers  entertained  friends  at  the 
track  in  England,  among  them  Joseph 
-A.  Blondell,  treasurer  of  the  A.  S.  -Abell 
Company,  publishers  of  the  papers. 


PLANS  AFRICAN  FUGHT 

V’an  Lear  Black,  chairman  of  the  .i 
board  of  directors  of  the  A.  S.  Abell  ; 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  and  the  Evening  Sun,  plans  a  flight 
from  London  to  Capetown,  South  Africa,  ; 
and  return,  which  will  begin  May  1.  Mr. 
Black  made  a  flight  last  summer  from  ' 
London  to  Batavia  and  return  in  a  1 
Fokker  plane  of  the  Royal  DHitch  Air^ 
Lines  with  the  Dutch  pilots  Geysendorffer 
and  Scholte. 


FOURTH  ESTATES  WANTED 

In  order  to  complete  the  files.  Editob 
&  Publisher  needs  one  copy  each  of  the 
following  issues  of  The  Fourth  Estate: 
Aug.  9,  1924;  Dec.  6,  1924;  Nov.  13,  1926. 


Always  first  with  the  picture  when 
big  news  breaks.  This  remarkable 
achievement  of  NEA  Service  is 
brought  about  through  the  use  of 
telephoto  and  airplane  and  regional 
producing  plants — 

And  through  the  machine-like 
coordination  of  men  with  special¬ 
ized  knowledge  of  the  task  at  hand. 
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^  Could 
\bu  Sell  this 
Advertisement? 


If  you  could,  you  will  find  our 
quarterly  catalog  a  gold  mine  of 
selling  possibilities.  This  advertise¬ 
ment  was  made  up — picture  and 
panel  border — from  illustrations  in 
our  spring  quarterly.  Why  not  go 
through  it  again,  with  one  or  two 
particular  prospeas  in  mind.  Pic¬ 
tures  that  cover  every  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandise  can  be  obtained  from  our 
Rotogravure  Development  Depart¬ 
ment,  208  S.  La  Salle  St,  Chicago. 


Kimberly-Clark  company 

_ Neenah,  Wis. 
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^  Every  good  layout  utilizing 
^  an  effective  photograph  is 
just  one  more  sound  reason 
'  for  rotogravure.  From  the 
thirty -nine  photographs  of- 
^'v  fered  in  these  three  pages 
taken  from  our  spring  cata¬ 
log  an  almost  unlimited 
number  of  advertisements 
can  be  arranged.  Notice  how 
these  hastily  suggested  lay¬ 
outs  use  in  a  varying  manner 
the  photographs  we  offered. 
It  takes  just  a  little  ingenuity. 


KlNtBKRLV  V  LARK  COMPANY 


H«re  it  <-nouCh 
material  to  (if« 
one  of  jrour  mUk 
advertitert  a 
new  ad  each  w««k 
for  nearly  ihret 
momht.  By  that 
time  the  new 
Summer  Photo 
Catalog  will  be 
iteued  with  at 
manv  more  tooA 
tubiertt  Noroto 
tortton  thouM  be 
without  one  or 
two  recutar  dairy 
Mdvertieera. 


Daihea  are  large 
utert  of  roto 
apace  and  here 
ate  eleven  new' 
photofraphe  that 
should  help  you 
to  close  one  of 
these  prospects 
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Sometimes  a  part  of  a  photo¬ 
graph  is  effective.  Again 
several  pictures  may  be 
grouped.  Still  again  liberties 
may  be  taken  with  the  back¬ 
grounds.  Get  out  our  cata¬ 
log.  With  scissors  and  paste 
pot,  build  up  some  lineage¬ 
building  rotogravure  adver¬ 
tisements.  Don’t  spare  the 
catalog.  We’ll  keep  you  sup¬ 
plied  as  long  as  you  have 
prospects  who  are  not  but 
should  be  in  your  rotogra¬ 
vure  section  regularly. 
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OTOGRAVURE  sections  are 
published  every  week  in  fifty- two 
cities  of  North  America  by  these 
eighty-six  newspapers 


♦Albany  Knickerbocker  Press 
♦Atlanta  Constitution 
♦Atlanta  Journal 
♦Baltimore  Sun 
♦Birmingham  News 
♦Boston  Herald 
♦Boston  Traveler 
♦Buffalo  Courier  Express 
♦Buffalo  Sunday  Times 
Chicago  Daily  News 
♦Chicago  Jewish  Daily 
Forward 

Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
♦Cincinnati  Enquirer 
♦Cleveland  News 
♦Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
♦Denver  Morning  Post 
♦Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News 

♦Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
♦Detroit  Free  Press 
♦Detroit  News 
♦Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
♦Fresno  Bee 

♦Habana,  Cuba,  Diario  De  La 
Marina 

♦Hartford  Courant 
♦Houston  Chronicle 
♦Houston  Post-Dispatch 
♦Indianapolis  Sunday  Star 
♦Kansas  City  Journal  Post 
♦Kansas  City  Star 
♦Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Press 
Telegram 


♦Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times 
♦Louisville  Courier  Journal 
♦Louisville  Sunday  Herald 
Post 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Mexico  City,  El  Excelsior 
♦Mexico  City,  El  Universal 
♦Miami  Daily  News 
♦Milwaukee  Journal 
♦Minneapolis  Journal 
♦Minneapolis  Tribune 
♦Montreal  La  Patrie 
Montreal  La  Presse 
♦Montreal  Standard 
♦Nashville  Banner 
Nashville  Tennessean 
♦Newark  Sunday  Call 
♦New  Bedford  Sunday 
Standard 

♦New  OrleansTimes  Picayune 
New  York  Bollettino  Della 
Sera 

♦New  York  Corriere 
D’ America 

♦New  York  Evening  Graphic 
♦New  York  Jewish  Daily 
Forward 

♦New  York  La  Prensa 
♦New  York  MorningTelegraph 
♦New  York  II  Progresso 
Italo  Americano 
♦New  York  Evening  Post 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 


♦New  York  Times 
♦New  York  Sunday  News 
♦New  York  World 
♦Omaha  Sunday  Bee-News 
♦Peoria  Journal  Transcript 
♦Peoria  Star 

♦Philadelphia  L'Opinione 
♦Philadelphia  Inquirer 
♦Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
&  North  American 
♦Providence  Sunday  Journal 
♦Richmond,  Va.,  Times- 
Dispatch 

♦Rochester  Democrat 
Chronicle 

St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
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KEY  TO  CONSUMER  BUYING  ABILITY 


Statistical  Rating  of  Texas  Counties  and  Cities  for  Products 
of  General  Appeal,  in  Six  Major  Classes  of  Quality 
and  Cost — An  Original  Simplified  and 
Tested  Formula  from  Basic  Data 


By  NELSON  H.  SEUBERT 

Copyright,  1928,  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Company.  All  rights  are  re¬ 
served  and  warning  is  given  that  reproduction  of  these  results,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  without  written  permission  of  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  will 
constitute  copyright  infringement. 


BUYING  POWER  ANALYZED  BY  PRODUCT 
CLASSES  FOR  TEXAS 

Not*:  Figure*  below  represent  percentage*  of  U.  S.  total  carried  out  to  four 
place*:  To  u**,  mark  off  four  place*  and  insert  decimal  point. 


Coimtie*  in  bold  face  capital* — Cities  in  capital*  and  lower  case 


CL  No.  1 

CL  No.  2 

CL  No.  3 

CL  No.  4 

CL  No.  5 

CL  No.  6 

TEXAS  . 

. . .  42993 

39303 

35612 

31922 

28232 

21700 

ANDERSON  .... 

304 

265 

225 

186 

146 

61 

Palestine  . 

102 

107 

112 

116 

121 

39 

ANDREWS . 

3 

2 

2 

1 

•  *  *  0 

ANGELINA  .... 

205 

176 

148 

119 

90 

79 

ARANSAS  . 

17 

14 

12 

10 

7 

5 

archer  . 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

47 

ARMSTRONG  .. 

23 

20 

16 

12 

9 

3 

ATASCOSA  .... 

115 

95 

76 

56 

34 

16 

AUSTIN  . 

160 

135 

no 

85 

60 

17 

BAILEY  . 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

4 

BANDERA  . 

38 

30 

22 

13 

5 

15 

BASTROP  . 

226 

195 

165 

135 

104 

46 

BAYLOR  . 

56 

48 

40 

32 

24 

10 

BEE  . 

99 

84 

69 

54 

39 

11 

BELL . 

380 

343 

306 

271 

234 

135 

Temple  . 

101 

no 

119 

127 

136 

70 

BEXAR  . 

. . .  2167 

2128 

2089 

2051 

2012 

1629 

San  .\ntonio  . . . 

...  1733 

1716 

1699 

1681 

1664 

1346 

CL 

No.  1  CL 

No.  2  CL 

No.  3  CL 

No.  4  CL 

No.  5  CL 

No.  6 

BLANCO  . 

32 

25 

19 

13 

6 

4 

BORDEN  . 

7 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 

BOSQUE  . 

142 

116 

91 

65 

39 

19 

BOWIE . 

347 

305 

263 

222 

179 

117 

Texarkana  . 

113 

120 

128 

135 

142 

85 

BRAZORIA  .... 

204 

175 

147 

118 

89 

33 

BRAZOS  . 

194 

166 

138 

109 

81 

95 

BREWSTER  ... 

39 

34 

30 

26 

21 

15 

BRISCOE  . 

27 

22 

17 

11 

6 

7 

BROOKS  . 

44 

37 

29 

21 

14 

5 

BROWN  . 

176 

156 

137 

117 

97 

54 

BURLESON  . 

134 

111 

89 

67 

44 

25 

BURNETT  . 

75 

60 

46 

32 

17 

12 

CALDWELL  ... 

218 

201 

185 

168 

151 

156 

CALHOUN  . 

43 

36 

28 

20 

13 

8 

CALLAHAN  ... 

95 

82 

68 

54 

41 

25 

CAMERON  . 

368 

334 

300 

267 

234 

137 

Brownsville  . . . 

112 

118 

123 

128 

133 

71 

CAMP  . 

96 

77 

59 

41 

22 

25 

CARSON  . 

31 

29 

27 

24 

22 

10 

CASS  . 

.  -  - 

251 

200 

149 

98 

47 

42 

CASTRO  . 

16 

13 

10 

7 

4 

2 

CHAMBERS  ... 

33 

27 

21 

15 

9 

4 

CHEROKEE  ... 

343 

282 

220 

160 

99 

65 

CHILDRESS  ... 

-  ^  . 

99 

90 

82 

73 

64 

14 

CLAY  . 

135 

114 

94 

73 

52 

25 

COCHRAN  . 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

COKE  . 

36 

31 

26 

21 

16 

11 

COLEMAN  . 

151 

130 

109 

88 

67 

34 

COLLIN  . 

411 

355 

299 

244 

188 

no 

COLLINGSWORTH 

94 

82 

70 

58 

46 

34 

COLORADO  .. 

157 

135 

112 

91 

69 

56 

COMAL  . 

79 

76 

74 

71 

68 

50 

COMANCHE  .. 

203 

166 

128 

92 

55 

40 

CONCHO  . 

46 

38 

31 

23 

15 

12 

COOKE  . 

206 

179 

150 

123 

96 

57 

CORYELL  _ 

162 

133 

102 

73 

44 

25 

COTTLE  . 

67 

56 

44 

32 

21 

32 

CRANE  . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CROCKETT  ... 

13 

12 

11 

10 

0 

16 

CROSBY  . 

70 

61 

52 

43 

34 

11 

CULBERSON  . 

9 

8 

7 

5 

4 

1 

DALLAM  . 

44 

48 

52 

55 

59 

4 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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{Continued  from  page  23) 


CU  No.  1 

CL  No.  2  CL 

No.  3  CL 

No.  4  CL 

No.  5  ( 

DALLAS  . 

, . .  2382 

2697 

3012 

3329 

3644 

Dallas  . 

. . .  1879 

2218 

2557 

28% 

3235 

DAWSON  . 

48 

47 

47 

46 

45 

DEAF  SMITH  .. 

32 

31 

30 

29 

28 

DELTA  . 

135 

114 

93 

71 

50 

DENTON  . 

308 

263 

217 

173 

127 

DE  WITT  . 

248 

209 

170 

131 

92 

DICKENS  . 

61 

51 

41 

30 

20 

DIMMIT  . 

51 

42 

33 

23 

14 

DONLEY  . 

80 

71 

62 

52 

44 

DUVAL  . 

80 

65 

50 

35 

20 

EASTLAND  . 

642 

547 

451 

358 

262 

Eastland  . 

113 

100 

88 

76 

63 

Ranger  . 

135 

119 

103 

87 

71 

ECTO~R  . 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

EDWARDS  . 

23 

20 

18 

15 

12 

ELLIS . 

472 

417 

361 

307 

252 

EL  PASO . 

. .  1050 

1012 

972 

935 

896 

El  Paso  . 

913 

892 

872 

852 

831 

ERATH  . 

224 

183 

142 

103 

62 

FALLS  . 

299 

254 

208 

164 

119 

FANNIN  . 

405 

333 

261 

190 

118 

FAYETTE  . 

246 

209 

171 

135 

98 

FISHER  . 

87 

74 

61 

47 

34 

FLOYD  . 

103 

86 

70 

53 

36 

FOARD  . 

39 

34 

29 

24 

19 

FORT  BEND  .... 

209 

176 

142 

no 

77 

FRANKLIN  . 

73 

58 

43 

28 

13 

FREESTONE  ... 

203 

173 

143 

114 

84 

FRIO  . 

77 

64 

50 

36 

23 

GAINES  . 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

GALVESTON  ... 

540 

597 

653 

712 

769 

Galveston  . 

458 

522 

587 

651 

715 

GARZA  . 

45 

37 

29 

21 

13 

GILLESPIE  . 

85 

73 

61 

48 

36 

GLASSCOCK  .... 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

GOLIAD  . 

74 

61 

48 

35 

22 

GONZALES  . 

233 

196 

158 

121 

84 

GRAY  . 

46 

43 

41 

39 

36 

GRAYSON  . 

663 

606 

547 

491 

433 

Denison  . 

168 

169 

171 

172 

173 

Sherman  . 

148 

153 

159 

164 

169 

GREGG  . 

150 

129 

108 

86 

65 

GRIMES . 

196 

163 

130 

97 

64 

GUADALUPE  ... 

240 

203 

165 

129 

92 

HALE  . 

96 

84 

73 

61 

49 

HALL  . 

105 

90 

76 

61 

46 

HAMILTON  .... 

116 

96 

76 

56 

36 

HANSFORD  .... 

13 

10 

8 

6 

3 

HARDEMAN  .... 

111 

102 

92 

82 

73 

HARDIN  . 

147 

129 

111 

94 

76 

HARRIS  . 

. .  2012 

2282 

2551 

2822 

3092 

Houston . 

. .  1597 

1891 

2184 

2477 

2770 

HARRISON  . 

390 

339 

287 

237 

186 

Marshall  . 

139 

139 

139 

138 

138 

HARTLEY  . 

9 

8 

6 

4 

3 

HASKELL  . 

113 

96 

79 

62 

45 

HAYS  . 

134 

119 

104 

89 

74 

HEMPHILL . 

41 

37 

34 

30 

26 

HENDERSON  ... 

265 

214 

162 

112 

61 

HIDALGO  . 

372 

316 

2.59 

204 

148 

HILL  . 

347 

297 

247 

198 

148 

HOCKLEY  . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

HOOD  . 

68 

54 

40 

26 

12 

HOPKINS  . 

297 

241 

185 

129 

73 

HOUSTON  . 

225 

182 

140 

98 

55 

HOWARD  . 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

HUDSPETH  .... 

10 

9 

9 

8 

7 

HUNT  . 

425 

368 

310 

253 

196 

Greenville  . 

126 

125 

124 

123 

122 

HUTCHINSON  , 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

IRION  . 

15 

12 

10 

7 

4 

JACK  . 

78 

64 

50 

36 

22 

JACKSON  . 

112 

91 

69 

47 

26 

Jasper  . 

133 

no 

87 

63 

40 

JEFF  DAVIS  . . . , 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

JEFFERSON  .... 

836 

875 

913 

954 

992 

Beaumont  . 

452 

466 

480 

494 

508 

Port  Arthur  . . , 

293 

326 

359 

392 

425 

JIM  HOGG . 

19 

17 

15 

13 

11 

JIM  WELLS  ... 

64 

53 

43 

33 

22 

JOHNSON  . 

322 

282 

242 

203 

163 

Cleburne  . 

124 

121 

119 

116 

113 

JONES  . 

181 

159 

138 

116 

94 

KARNES  . 

175 

148 

121 

94 

67 

KAUFMAN  . 

367 

316 

264 

213 

162 

KENDALL  . 

41 

36 

31 

26 

21 

KENEDY  . 

10 

9 

7 

5 

4 

KENT  . 

30 

24 

19 

13 

7 

KERR  . 

59 

56 

52 

48 

45 

KIMBLE  ....... 

30 

25 

20 

15 

10 

KING  . 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

KINNEY  . 

33 

29 

25 

20 

16 

KLEBERG  . 

80 

75 

71 

59 

61 

KNOX  . 

74 

64 

54 

44 

34 

LAMAR  . 

500 

427 

354 

282 

209 

Paris  . 

149 

144 

139 

133 

128 

LAMB  . 

12 

11 

9 

7 

6 

No.  6 

3330 

2991 

26 


This  chart  shows  the  relative  variation  of  the  State  of  Texas  above  or 
below  the  United  States  average  for  cities  of  10,000  or  more  population, 
cities  of  less  than  10,000  and  rural  population  and  the  entire  State  of  each 
merchandising  class. 


y 

1 

CL  No.  1 

CL  No.  2  CL 

No.  3  CL 

No.  4  CL 

No.  5  CL 

No.  a 

15 

LAMPASAS  . 

71 

61 

51 

40 

30 

22 

89 

LA  SALLE  . 

40 

34 

28 

22 

16 

4 

26 

LAVACA  . 

253 

226 

199 

172 

145 

69 

220 

LEE  . 

117 

94 

71 

48 

25 

13 

83 

LEON  . 

153 

122 

91 

60 

29 

17 

78 

LIBERTY  . 

141 

126 

112 

98 

83 

22 

44 

LIMESTONE . 

275 

254 

232 

212 

191 

183 

39 

LIPSCOMB  . 

35 

28 

22 

15 

8 

4 

54 

LINE  OAK . 

37 

30 

23 

16 

9 

4 

42 

ILANO  . 

43 

37 

31 

24 

18 

8 

33 

LOVING  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

16 

LUBBOCK  . 

133 

128 

124 

119 

114 

77 

1 

LYNN  . 

53 

44 

35 

26 

17 

13 

47 

MC  CULLOCH  ... 

89 

76 

63 

50 

37 

24 

58 

MC  LENNAN  ... 

760 

725 

688 

654 

619 

624 

2943 

Waco  . 

397 

420 

443 

465 

488 

494 

2636 

MC  MULLEN  ... 

7 

6 

5 

3 

2 

2 

98 

MADISON  . 

102 

81 

60 

39 

18 

11 

63 

MARION  . 

89 

72 

55 

37 

20 

21 

1 

MARTIN  . 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

S 

23 

MASON  . 

38 

31 

24 

17 

10 

4 

71 

MATAGORDA  . . . 

152 

134 

116 

97 

79 

48 

4 

MAVERICK  . 

73 

65 

58 

50 

42 

32 

47 

MEDINA  . 

93 

80 

66 

52 

39 

14 

120 

MENARD  . 

28 

23 

19 

15 

10 

17 

76 

MIDLAND  . 

21 

20 

20 

19 

18 

6 

MILAM  . 

318 

271 

222 

175 

128 

87 

8 

MILLS  . 

70 

57 

43 

29 

16 

8 

40 

MITCHELL  . 

63 

59 

55 

51 

47 

25 

67 

MONTAGUE  . 

176 

147 

117 

87 

58 

41 

28 

MONTGOMERY  . 

148 

123 

98 

72 

47 

23 

1 

MOORE  . 

5 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

88 

MORRIS  . 

80 

64 

49 

33 

17 

12 

44 

MOTLEY  . 

42 

35 

29 

22 

15 

8 

8 

NACOGDOCHES 

235 

194 

153 

112 

71 

47 

9 

NAVARRO  . 

447 

415 

382 

352 

319 

554 

9 

Corsicana  . 

120 

145 

170 

194 

219 

399 

16 

NEWTON  . 

104 

83 

62 

41 

20 

19 

29 

NOLAN  . 

90 

84 

79 

73 

67 

20 

1 

NUECES  . 

234 

221 

208 

197 

184 

157 

547 

Corpus  Christi  . . . 

105 

107 

109 

no 

112 

95 

298 

OCHILTREE  . 

22 

18 

14 

10 

6 

2 

186 

OLDHAM  . 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

13 

ORANGE  . 

159 

149 

140 

130 

120 

100 

7 

Orange  . 

98 

100 

102 

103 

105 

87 

52 

PALO  PINTO  ... 

212 

183 

154 

125 

% 

47 

27 

PANOLA  . 

179 

142 

105 

68 

31 

23 

44 

PARKER  . 

186 

156 

126 

95 

65 

35 

43 

PARMER  . . 

15 

.  12 

9 

6 

3 

2 

no 

PECOS  . 

40 

35 

30 

24 

19 

8 

15 

POLK  . 

132 

109 

86 

63 

40 

32 

1 

POTTER  . 

183 

213 

242 

272 

302 

181 

3 

Amarillo  . 

172 

204 

237 

269 

301 

181 

52 

PRESIDIO  . 

131 

109 

87 

65 

43 

21 

7 

RAINS  . 

70 

55 

40 

25 

10 

8 

1 

RANDALL  . 

32 

28 

24 

19 

15 

18 

14 

REAGAN  . 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

8 

26 

REAL  . 

14 

11 

9 

6 

3 

2 

19 

RED  RIVER  _ 

320 

258 

196 

133 

71 

S3 

123 

REEVES  . 

37 

32 

26 

20 

15 

8 

65 

REFUGIO  . 

39 

33 

27 

21 

15 

"  11 

Average  Net  Paid  Sale,  W  eekday  and  Sunday, 
for  Six  Months  Ended  March  31,  1928, 

Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 

This  Is  a  New  High  Record  Average  Net  Paid  Circulation 
As  Shown  in  Sworn  Report  Made  to  the  Postoffice  Dept 

NOTE: — The  figure  stated  above  is  the  six 
months*  net  paid  circulation  average  for  seven 
days.  It  was  divided  as  follows: 

SUNDAY  ....  340,926 
DAILY .  195,681 

The  daily  net  paid  circulation  was  divided 
as  follows: 

DAILY  (Except  Saturday)  197,480 
SATURDAY  ONLY  .  .  186,780 

Net  Paid  Circulation  for 
Last  Two  Weeks  of  March 

Daily  (  Saturday  )  Net  Paid  . .  205,285 
Saturday — Only,  Net  Paid  197,857 
Sunday — ^Net  Paid  ...  .  353,961 

The  Sun-Telegraph  Circulation 
Records  Are  Open  To  Everyone 


The  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  since  its 
establishment  on  August  2,  1927,  has  been 
growing  steadily,  both  Daily  and  Sunday. 

No  premiums,  canvassers  or  contests  have 
been  used  to  stimulate  circulation. 

Quarterly  Circulation  History 
of  The  Sun-Telegraph: 

Third  Quarter,  1927 

(August  1  to  September  30) 

Daily  (Except  Saturday)  SUND.W 

181,887  342,555 

Fourth  Quarter,  1927 

Daily  (Except  Saturday)  SUND.W 

191,232  335,850 

First  Quarter,  1928 

Daily  (Except  Saturday)  SUNDAY 

203,796  346,056 


National  advertising  representatives: — Paul  Block,  Inc.,  247  Park  avenue.  New  York;  Century  Bldg.,  Chicago;  General 
Motors  Bldg,,  Detroit;  Little  Bldg.,  Boston;  Guarantee  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia;  518  Chancery  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
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(Continued  from  page  24) 

ABIUTY 

Counties  in  bold  face  capitals — Cities 

in  capitals 

and  lower 

case 

CL  No.  1 

CL  No.  2  CL  No.  3  CL 

No.  4  CL 

No.  5  CL 

No.  6 

ROBERTS  . 

15 

14 

14 

14 

13 

2 

ROBERTSON  .... 

227 

185 

143 

101 

59 

43 

ROCKWALL  . 

73 

62 

51 

40 

29 

11 

RUNNELS  . 

139 

124 

109 

94 

79 

26 

RUSK  . 

274 

219 

164 

108 

53 

45 

SABINE  . 

116 

93 

71 

49 

26 

20 

SAN  AUGUSTINE 

121 

97 

73 

49 

25 

13 

SAN  JACINTO  ... 

80 

63 

46 

29 

12 

9 

SAN  PATRICIO  . . 

114 

101 

88 

75 

62 

30 

SAN  SABA  . 

79 

64 

49 

34 

19 

12 

SCHLEICHER  ... 

15 

13 

11 

8 

6 

5 

SCURRY  . 

70 

56 

43 

29 

15 

11 

SHACKELFORD  . 

46 

43 

40 

37 

34 

12 

SHELBY  . 

226 

183 

140 

97 

54 

25 

SHERMAN  . 

12 

10 

8 

5 

3 

1 

SMITH  . 

410 

357 

304 

252 

199 

75 

Tyler  . 

120 

131 

142 

152 

163 

43 
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2 

20 
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4 
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34 
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99 
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9 
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84 

58 

WHEELER  . 

71 

60 

49 

38 

27 

8 

WICHITA  . 

774 
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952 

Wichita  Falls  .. . 
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67 

54 

41 
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15 

22 
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91 

WILSON  . 
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116 

91 

66 

41 

19 

WINKLER  . 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

WISE  . 

184 

151 

118 

84 

51 

42 

WOOD  . 

242 

196 

151 

105 

59 

27 

YOAKUM  . 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

'  YOUNG  . 

115 

114 

114 

113 

112 

107 

ZAPATA  . 

28 

22 

16 

9 

3 

3 

ZAVALLA  . 

30 

25 

20 

14 

9 

3 

TEXAS  DAILY  SOLD 


Wichita  Falls  Times  Buys  Record-News 
and  Continues  Publication 

The  Wichita  Falls  Record-News,  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper,  has  been  purchased  by 
the  Times  Publishing  Company,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Wichita  Falls  IVichita  Daily 
Times,  evening,  and  Wichita  Sunday 
Times. 

The  Record-News  will  be  continued 
as  a  six-day  morning  paper,  its  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  being  served  by  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times. 

E.  S.  Fentress  of  Waco  and  C.  E. 
Marsh  of  Austin  have  acquired  stock 
in  the  Times  Publishing  Company  whose 
capital  stock  has  lately  been  increased 
under  its  Texas  charter  to  8,000  shares 
of  no  par  value.  It  is  understood  that 
Mr.  Marsh  and  Mr.  Fentress  will  become 
directors  of  the  Times  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  when  there  are  vacancies  in  the 
present  board  of  eight  members.  Messrs. 
Marsh  and  Fentress  own  the  Austin 
American-Statesman,  Waco  News-Trib¬ 
une  and  Times-Herald  and  Port  Arthur 
Ne'ws. 


Officers  of  the  Times  Publishing  Com- 
l>any  are  Ed  Howard,  president ;  B.  D. 
Donnell  and  T.  H.  Allison,  vice  presi¬ 
dents  ;  and  Rhea  Howard,  secretary- 
treasurer,  Henry  Fulcher  will  contine 
managing  editor  of  the  Record-News, 
The  E.  Katz  special  advertising  agency 
which  has  represented  the  Times  for 
many  years  in  the  national  field,  has 
been  appointed  representative  of  the 
Record-News. 


OUTLINE  COAL  CAMPAIGN 


Anthracite  Men  Plan  Three-Year  Drive 

— ^To  Spend  Half  Million  First  Year 

More  than  a  score  of  anthracite  coal 
producers,  mining  about  43,000,000  tons  a 
year,  have  joined  forces  in  a  three-year 
advertising  campaifm  in  which  newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  the  principal  medium.  The 
first  vear’s  expenditure  will  be  about 
$500,000. 

George  L.  Dyer  Company,  New  York 
advertising  agents,  will  conduct  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Co-operative  advertising  is  also 
planned. 


7,  1928 


NEBRASKA  AUDIT  PLAN 
EXPLAINED  BY  BUCK 


Elxpected  to  Draw  More  Advertising 
and  Clean  Up  Subscriptions 
in  Arrears — Contests 
Specially  Studied 


By  Ole  Buck 

Field  Manager,  Nebraska  Press 
Association 

Merchants  have  to  give  12  to  the  dozen, 
36  inches  to  the  yard.  The  man  who 
fails  to  do  so  doesn't  remain  in  business 
long.  Publishers  of  Nebraska  papers  are 
starting  in  to  do  the  same  thing. 

At  the  last  annual  convention  of  the 
Nebraska  Press  Association  the  principle 
of  audited  circulation  lists  was  adopted 
without  a  dissentng  vote.  This  action 
was  anticipated,  so  plans  were  all  laid 
for  inaugurating  the  system,  and  within 
two  weeks  an  auditor  was  at  work.  In 
preparing  for  the  undertaking  the  system 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  was 
followed  as  closely  as  it  can  be  applied 
to  weekly  papers.  Suggestions  were  also 
received  from  some  of  the  leading 
agencies  as  to  the  information  they  de¬ 
sire,  and  how  they  want  it  presented,  and 
these  were  incorporated  into  the  general 
plan. 

The  auditing  is  being  done  by  the  C.  R. 
Warren  Company,  public  accountants, 
Lincoln.  The  auditor  calls  for  all 
records  pertaining  to  the  subscription 
list,  mailing  list,  postoffice  receipts,  in¬ 
voices  for  print  stock,  cash  book,  etc., 
then  checks  one  against  the  other.  Then 
he  also  subdivides  the  list,  showing  cir¬ 
culation  in  town,  on  rural  routes,  in 
trade  territory  or  county,  single  wraps, 
free  copies,  etc.  He  is  instructed  to  give 
special  attention  to  clubbing  lists,  and 
contests.  In  case  either  has  been  used  he 
calls  for  full  information  so  he  can  de¬ 
termine  the  percentage  of  cost  of  such 


subscriptions.  The  B.  C.  rule  that  | 
the  cost  of  obtaining  subscriptions  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  advertise^ 
price  of  the  publication  is  enforced.  \  I 
.separate  record  is  also  made  of  suliscrip-  * 
tions  that  are  one  year  or  more  in  ar¬ 
rears.  ■ 

The  first  paper  officially  audited  was  * 
the  Ord  (Neb.)  Quia,  owned  by  H.  D. 
Leggett  who  was  president  of  the 
Nebraska  Press  Association  when  the 
system  was  adopted.  The  next  one  was 
the  Geneva  Signal  owned  by  Frank  0. 
Edgecombe,  who  was  formerly  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  good  effects  of  auditing  are 
already  being  manifested.  Most  people 
assume  that  it  is  merely  a  count  of  the 
subscription  list,  and  that  it  will  only  be 
useful  in  helping  obtain  more  advertising. 

One  publisher  was  astounded  when  a 
check-up  of  his  list  showed  more  than 
400  a  year  or  more  in  arrears.  He 
immediately  asked  the  auditor  to  hold  up 
his  report  a  short  time  until  he  could 
put  on  an  intensive  collection  campaign. 

He  said  he  knew  he  could  collect  at 
least  3(X)  of  them.  The  atxlitor  will  re¬ 
turn  soon  to  complete  the  audit.  Other 
publishers,  in  anticipation  of  the  audit 
are  cutting  off  dead  names,  speeding  up 
collections,  checking  up  their  records, 
and  otherwise  getting  their  lists  in  shape 
for  inspection.  It  is  apparent  that  the  i 
general  effects  of  the  audit  are  going  to  ^ 
be  far  reaching.  Some  say  they  l)elieee 
it  will  help  them  to  get  on  a  strictly 
cash  in  advance  basis.  In  doing  these 
things  they  have  an  excellent  argument 
to  use  with  their  subscribers  to  the  effect 
that  the  press  association  is  continually 
checking  them  up,  and  they  must  be  sure 
to  have  their  business  in  proper  order. 

The  auditor’s  reports  bear  the  usual 
certificate  of  the  auditor,  also  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  secretary  of  the  press  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  official  seal  of  the 
organization.  .Audited  papers  are  author-  I 
izc<l  to  publish  the  secretary’s  certificate  ] 
in  their  subheads.  „ 
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“First  On  The 

West  Coflsl”  1 

5.  C.  Brrkwilh  Sperisl  Agency,  Nsliooal  Repreientstives 

and  this  is  Buffalo 


Though  They  Call  It  the  Western  Gateway 

The  Peace  Bridge  ** 

From  a  city  of  homes  in  another  nation,  by  the  majestic  Peace  Bridge  spanning  the  wide  Niagara,  one  enters 
Metropolitan  Buffalo  with  its  1888  miles  of  good  roads  over  which  speed  fast  buses,  automobiles  and  electric  cars, 
bringing  Main  Street  within  45  minutes  of  nearly  a  million  people.  The  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  municipal 
divisions  surrounding  the  city  in  1856  is  entirely  due  to  the  hub  or  core  generally  known  as  the  City  of  Buffalo. 

Naturally,  the  city  lines  as  drawn  seventy-two  years  ago  exist  today  only  in  the  offices  _ 

of  the  assessor  and  board  of  elections.  Actually,  the  whole  solidly  built  Niagara  Frontier 
is  one  busy  hive  of  industry,  peopled  by  thousands  of  families  who  have  a  common  Metropolitan  Buffalo 

interest  in  Buffalo.  In  Main  Street  they  find  their  educational  and  2unusement  facili-  I  (Potmlation  fieures  from  "Retail  Shop- 
ties.  In  Main  Street  they  purchase  their  daily  needs.  From  Main  Street  comes  their  1  Company. 'i  ^ 
means  of  livelihood — and  Main  Street’s  dominant  evening  newspaper  daily  furnishes  owfi'oi  uut^'n  'cir.* 

their  chronicle  of  news  and  merchandise  events.  Because  86.6  per  cent  of  these  fami-  ^ ^ 

lies  in  Buffalo  have  expressed  a  decided  preference  for  The  BUFFALO  EVENING  I  Blasdell  .  1,507 

NEWS,  you  can  quickly  reach  them  through  the  columns  of  this  one  dominating  oepew  ; ; ! ! !  “slso? 

|>  East  Aurora  .  •  •  .  4,641  1, 

meoium.  Ebenezer  .  530 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Advertising  Representatives 

GRAYBAR  BLDG.  WATERMAN  BLDG.  TRIBUNE  TOWER  ATLANTIC  BLDG.  GLENN  BLDG. 
NEW  YORK  CITY  BOSTON,  MASS.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  ATLANTA,  GA. 

Average  Daily  Circulation,  March,  1928  — 154,495 


Angola  . . 

Blasdell  . 

Buffalo  City  .... 

Depew  . 

East  Aurora  .  . . 

Ebenezer  . 

Farnham  . 

Eggertsville  ... 

Hamburg  . 

Kenmore  . 

Lackawanna  . . . 

Lancaster  . 

North  Collins 
Orchard  Park  .  . 

Sloan  . 

Snyder  . 

Silver  Creek  .  .  . 
The  Tonawandas 
WillUmsville  . .  . 


Pop-  News 
ulation  Cir¬ 
culation 
1,475  469 

1,507  329 

538,016  101,424 

5,307  535 

4,641  1,881 


2,353  203 

612  400 

3,278  538 

28,648  3,098 

2,542  916 


Totals  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Buffalo _  629,491  117,914 

Total  News  Circulation  for  March, 
154,495  Copies  Daily. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  7 ,  1928 


HUNGER  SADDER  THAN  WAR  TO  REPORT 
VETERAN  A.  P.  EDITOR  DECLARES 

Charles  S.  Smith,  Who  Has  Reported  Famines  in  China  and 
Russia,  Says  Seeing  People  Starve  to  Death  More 
Terrible  Than  Battle — His  Story  Told 

By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 


and  tile  reniaiiKkr  ni  their  t\\t»  weeks 
aknij:  the  tirand  Liiiial.  .\Ii  the  time 
it  was  their  lot  to  hear  the  pleading 
and  begging  of  a  hungry  people. 

“There  is  no  thrill  to  it,"  Smith  said. 

“Starvation  lacks  the  glory  stuff  of 
war.  It  is  heart-rending  and  terrible.” 

In  1921  along  the  \'olga.  Smith  re¬ 
ported  even  greater  suffering  from  hun¬ 
ger,  and  today  he  pushes  ahead  all  cable 
stories  about  China's  newest  plague  and 
famine,  hoping  the  paltry  paragraphs,  cut 


Eighth  of  ait  Editor  &  Publisher  series  under  the  general  heading: 
"Extraordinary  Men;  By  Virtue  of  Our  Craft’’ 


^C'lTH  meager  cables  coming  in  today 
”  telling  in  wholly  inadequate  words 
about  the  suffering  in  China’s  latest 
famine,  there  is 

- - a  man  in  New' 

York  who  reads 
heartrending 
stories  between 
the  the 

K  scanty  press  re- 

ports.  He  sees 
the  pinched  and 
wrinkled  faces 
of  aged  men  and 
women,  grimac- 
at  death  the 
beg 

few  paltry 
crumbs  to  keep 
Charles  S.  Smith  life  in  their  skele¬ 

ton  bodies ;  he 
hears  the  pitiful  cries  of  children,  hungry 
and  dying,  they  know'  not  why;  he  sees 
the  bodies  of  hundreds  of  unburied  dead 
along  a  muddy  flooded  river  bank.  For 
Charles  Stephenson  Smith,  who  sits  in 
comfort  now  in  his  office  in  New  York 
as  chief  of  the  Associated  Press  foreign 
service,  has  in  other  years  reported  at 
first  hand  famines  raging  along  the  \'olga 
in  Russia  and  the  Yellow  or  Hwang 
Ho  river  of  China. 

“I  know  nothing  more  terrible  than  to 
visit  a  country  in  time  of  famine,”  Smith 
paid  this  week,  “Hunger  is  worse  than 
war.  Starvation  is  more  cruel  than  bul¬ 


The  first  part  of  their  journey  was 
uneventful  enough.  They  progressed 
slowly  but  safely  by  railroad  from  Peking 
to  Tsinan  Fu.  From  there  they  left  the 
beaten  track,  and  forgot  there  was  a 
twentieth  century  civilization. 

For  nearly  two  weeks  they  floated 
in  sampans  down  the  swollen  Yellow 
River.  One  full  day  of  tliat  time  was 
through  Honan  province,  a  “no  man's 
land,”  if  ever  there  was  one.  During 
that  day,  two  American  reporters  who 
had  come  to  observe  a  Chinese  flood  and 
to  describe  the  damage  it  was  causing, 
saw  nothing.  They  lay  hidden  beneath 
woven  mats  face  downw'ard  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  their  sampan,  while  over  their 
heads  the  bullets  of  bandits  whistled 
trj'ing  to  find  out  who  these  foreigners 
were,  to  kill  them  if  possible  for  their 
nKiiiey  and  food  supply. 

That  long  day,  nerve-wracking  as  it 
was,  did  not  pass  without  its  laugh. 
The  river  was  wide  and  the  bandits  were 
not  good  shots.  Still  it  is  never  w'ise 
to  tempt  fate  and  the  two  newspaper 
men  made  themselves  as  comfortable  as 
possible  lying  in  the  bottom  of  their 
crude  boats,  listening  to  the  crack  pf 
the  rifles  and  the  subsequent  whine  of 
the  bullets  overhead  as  the  bandits  punc¬ 
tuated  their  progress  down  stream.  E^rly 
in  the  day.  Smith  noticed  his  companion 
had  pulled  a  book  from  his  pocket.  It 
was  large  and  thick  and  had  an  old 
fashioned  heavy  leather  cover. 


to  the  bone  as  they  usually  are  to  make 
room  for  baseball  and  “hotter  stuff"  near 
home,  may,  perhaps,  galvanize  this  pros¬ 
perous  land  into  action. 

OPENS  CONVENTION  BUREAU 

Tom  Hutton  in  Charge  of  New  Hous¬ 
ton  Post-Dispatch  Department 

Charles  C.  Maes,  general  manager  of 
the  Houston  Post-Dispatch,  of  which 
William  P.  Hobby,  former  governor  of 
Texas  is  president  and  editor,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  establishment  of  the  Hous- 
ton-.Post-Dispatch  Democratic  National 
Convention  bureau,  as  a  unit  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  department. 

Tom  Hutton,  former  associate  editor 
and  editorial  writer  for  the  Albany  (N. 
Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press,  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  to  direct  the  bureau,  and  will  cover 
the  Democratic  convention  at  Houston 
and  the  Republican  convention  at  Kansas 
City  for  the  Post-Dispatch.  He  will  be 
assisted  by  Exl.  Kilman,  Austin  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Post-Dispatch. 

"The  Post-Dispatch  convention  bureau, 
Mr.  Maes  annotinces,  will  be  at  the 
service  of  the  press  generally,  and  will 
be  in  position  to  furnish,  gratis,  upon  re¬ 
quest,  stoiies  and  photographs  of  Hous¬ 
ton  and  Texas,  the  $200,000  convention 
hall  which  Houston  is  building  for  the 
Democrats,  and  other  information  which 
m.ay  be  required  by  correspondents  and 
editors  in  advance  of  the  convention. 


lets.  In  warfare  there  is  some  organ¬ 
ization,  some  effort  to  take  care  of  the 
wounded  and  dying.  When  you  get  up 
against  a  real  famine,  the  helplessness  and 
hopelessness  of  it  all,  is  what  appalls 
you.  Fortunately  man’s  mehiory  fades 
else  these  nights  when  terse  reports  tell 
of  the  newest  famine  in  the  Orient  I 
would  be  haunted  continually  by  the 
agonized  faces  of  the  very  old  and  the 
very  young,  the  real  sufferers.” 

It  was  in  1917  when  Smith  had  his 
first  experiences  in  a  region  visited  by 
famine.  He  w'as  stationed  in  Peking  at 
the  time.  The  United  States  had  de¬ 
clared  war  against  Germany,  and  the  w  ild 


“What  in  the  devil  are  you  reading?”, 
he  asked  Gilbert. 

“That?”  his  friend  laughingly  rejoin¬ 
ed.  “Oh  it’s  ‘The  Lives  of  the  Saints’ 
— an  appropriate  book,  eh,  in  this  damn 
heathen  country?  1  thought  we’d  find 
plenty  of  time  to  read  and  I  picked  this 
book  as  one  that  packed  the  most  words 
in  the  least  space.” 

And  these  two  newspaper  men  in  their 
sampan  duplicated  the  journalists  of  Kip¬ 
ling's  tale  “A  Matter  of  Fact,”  passing 
the  hours  recalling  newspaper  adventures. 

Twenty-million  Chinese  were  affected 
by  this  flood  of  1917.  Literally  millions 
were  driven  from  their  homes.  Thou- 


FRENIERE  JOINS  BRIGGS 

Emile  F.  Freniere,  for  the  past  two 
years  advertising  manager  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Star,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  Thomas  W.  Briggs  Company, 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.  He  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  the  Star  by  George  C.  Marclay, 
for  the  past  seven  years  associated  with 
the  advertising  department  of  the  Ogdens- 
burg  (N.  Y.)  Re  publican- Journal. 

ABITIBI  DIVIDEND 

The  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  declared  an  initial  quarterly  divi¬ 
dend  of  $1  on  the  new  no  par  stock  and 


rumors  that  were  everywhere  in  the  sands  died.  One  city  of  2,000,000  was  DA  per  cent  on  the  new  6  per  cent  pre- 

w'orld  penetrated  even  to  the  mysterious  entirely  under  water.  The  newspaper  terred  stock,  both  pyaable  April  20  to 

Orient.  Floods  were  ravaging  parts  of  men  spent  five  days  on  the  Yellow  River  holders  of  record  April  10. 

the  Shantung,  Chihli,  Shansi  and  Honan 


SUGGESTS  A.  S.  N.  E.  TRY 
FOR  PUUTZER  PRIZE 

Editor  Gets  No  Co-operation  from  Fd. 
low  Craftsmen  in  Attempt  to 
Chronicle  Achievements 
of  Press 

Slowness  of  newspaper  men  in  co- 
operating  with  their  fellow-craftsmen  U 
commented  on  by  Walter  M.  Harrison, 
managing  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoma  and  Times. 

Mr.  Harrison  sent  out  letters  m  the 
fall  of  1927  to  various  newspaper  men  in 
every  state,  requesting  information  con¬ 
cerning  notable  achievements  of  the  press 
during  that  year  to  be  used  in  a  siirve)- 
for  which  a  Pulitzer  award  of  $1,000  is 
offered  yearly.  To  date  no  award  has 
been  made  in  the  competition,  presumably 
from  lack  of  entries. 

Very  few  replies  to  Mr.  Harrison’s  let¬ 
ters  were  received,  and  as  nothing  of  any 
consequence  came  in  from  40  states,  he 
gave  up  the  idea. 

Mr.  ilarrison  said,  in  part ;  “The  seem¬ 
ing  lack  of  interest  in  the  proposal  among 
the  best  men  in  the  business  is  heartbreak¬ 
ing. 

“If  the  story  of  the  year  in  constructive 
journalism  were  told,  the  synopsis  would 
surprise  the  greatest  idealists  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  world. 

“The  light  of  the  combined  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  greatest  constructive  force 
in  .America  is  being  hid  under  a  bushel." 

Mr.  Harrison  made  the  suggestion  that 
the  .American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  might  conduct  an  annual  survey  with 
better  results  than  an  individual  could 
obtain. 

“Would  it  be  practical,”  he  wrote,  “to 
have  the  society  assume  the  burden  for 
1928  as  a  committee  activity?  'The  -resi¬ 
dent  might  appoint  a  member  from  each 
state  to  return  the  good  works  to  the 
committee,  where  the  survey  might  be 
digested  and  presented  in  such  attractive 
form  that  even  Mr.  Villard,  Silas  Bent 
and  Henry  Mencken  would  be  glad  to 
read  it  and  rearrange  their  prejudices. 

“Assuming  that  the  society  might  win 
the  award,  let  r—  carry  the  hypothesis 
forward  a  step  and  suggest  that  the  prize 
money,  if  won,  might  be  turned  over  to 
a  reporter  who  has  done  some  outstand¬ 
ing  bit  of  news  writing,  that  he  might 
take  sabbatical  leave  of  the  assignment 
book  and  get  some  travel.” 

PLAN  NEW  DAILY 

The  Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Orange  County 
Daily  Review  will  be  started  June  1  with 
E.  Merle  Hussong  as  editor  and  Frank 
Mason  as  business  manager. 


provinces,  and,  although  floods  are  com¬ 
mon  enough  in  these  valley  regions,  ru¬ 
mor,  later  proved  false,  had  it  that  the 
Central  Pow'ers  had  dynamited  the  dikes 
along  the  Yellow  River  and  Grand  Canal. 
Smith,  with  Rodney  Gilbert,  an  .American 
newspaper  man  on  the  staff  of  the  North 
China  Daily  Nexes,  decided  to  investigate. 


More  than  27,000 
families  reached  hy 
home-delivered  circu¬ 
lation  of  The  Florida 
Times-Union  in  Jack¬ 
sonville  alone. 

91oriha 

TIMES-UNION 

Jarkennuillp,  JHortda 
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The  benefit  of  over  20 
years  of  dry  mat  manu¬ 
facturing  experience  is  in 
back  of  every  Certified 
Dry  Mat. 

That  experience  means  to 
the  user  of  Certifieds  that 
he  is  not  experimenting 
— he  is  assured  of  Certi¬ 
fied  stereotyping  results. 

Performance  speaks  vol¬ 
umes — so  all  we  ask  is 
that  you  COMPARE. 
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IN  DALLAS 

The  News  The  Journal 
The  Times  Herald 
The  Texas  Christian  Advocate 
The  Farm  News 

are  all  using  Standardized  Intertypes 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION :  New  York  1440  Broadway;  Chicago  130  North  Franklin  Street;  New  Orha-ns  816  Howard 
Avenue;  San  Francisco  152  Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles  1240  South  Main  Street;  Boston  80  Federal  Street;  London;  Berlin 
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ON  SETTING  M 


The  publisher  is  a  manu¬ 
facturer.  The  production  of 
his  newspaper  is  a  manufac¬ 
turing  operation.  He  was,  perhaps, 
the  first  manufacturer  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  quantity  pro¬ 
duction.  In  one  respect  he  differs 
from  all  other  manufacturers;  with 
him  the  saving  of  time  is  an  essential 
function.  He  sells  news — the  most 
perishable  of  all  commodities.  News 
dies  of  being  known.  The  most  ab- 
horrent  waste  in  his  operations 
therefore  is  the  waste  of  time,  for 
the  publication  of  news  while  it  is 
living  is  the  service  upon  which  he 
thrives.  He  can  only  coin  news  into 
money  because  of  the  swiftness  of 
his  staff  and  his  machinery;  swiftness 
is  a  vital  element  in  his  success. 


AS  AN  inventor  of  newspaper 
machinery  it  has  been  necessary 
for  me  to  make  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  saving  of  time.  The  saving 
of  time,  low  operating  cost,  and  the 
economical  use  of  space,  constitute 
three  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
efficiency  in  the  newspaper  plant. 
The  fourth  is  typographical  excel¬ 
lence.  Out  of  these  four  requirements 
has  evolved  a  working  formula  which 
runs  thus:  My  job  is  to  enable  the 
publisher  to  produce  a  greater  out¬ 
put  of  higher  quality  in  less  time  at 
lower  cost  in  less  space. 


'^HIS  is  the  publisher’s  job  also!  iN 
^  If  he  responds  to  the  pressure  J  i  c 
the  times  he  is  under  the  necessiti  Iron 
of  striving  ceaselessly  to  do  for  him.  thos 
self  just  these  things.  In  order  to  awa 
succeed  in  doing  them  he  must  ceas<  ly  a 
to  consider  his  existing  plant  a  per  tuni 
manency — even  if  it  be  new.  Fromiti  broi 
completion  he  must  treat  it  as  a  plastic  still 
organism  composed  of  replaceable  thoi 
elements  which  should  be  remodelled  chej 
daily  to  suit  his  prospective  needs.  I  Am 


j^EITHER  the  inconvenience  of 


^  ^  constant  plant  changes  nor  theirl 
cost  should  deter  him  from  keepingl 
his  equipment  in  the  first  rank  of? 
mechanical  progress.  The  ability  to«j 
grasp  opportunities  the  moment  they 
occur — which  may  affect  prestige  or 
growth — is  a  far  too  important  ad¬ 
vantage  to  warrant  a  publisher’s 
living  up  to  the  limit  of  his  facilities  or 
hesitating  to  scrap  and  replace  them 
because  of  the  investment  involved 


pURTHERMORE,  a  newspaper’s 
overhead  is  naturally  so  high  that 


the  attempt  to  carry  it  with  old  or 
poor  tools  when  tools  of  greater  earn¬ 
ing  power  are  to  be  had  is  sheer 
wastefulness.  With  capital  begging 
to  be  hired  at  five  or  six  percent  howj 
unwise  it  is  for  a  publisher  to  tolerate 
the  use  in ,  his  plant  of  a  single  piece 
of  equipment  that  is  not  the  most 
productive  equipment  obtainable.  It 
is  not  the  cost  of  machinery  that  matten 
— it  is  its  earning  power.  This  is  the 
golden  rule  of  industrial  prosperity. 
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IN  the  purchase  of  machinery,  as  in 
other  things,  we  are  graduating 
from  the  days  of  sparse  capital  into 
those  of  plentiful  supplies  of  money 
awaiting  investment.  But  only  slow¬ 
ly  are  we  learning  to  grasp  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  this  profound  change  has 
brought  within  our  reach.  One  man 
still  under  the  influence  of  the  old 
thought  will  ask  the  engineer.  How 
cheaply  can  you  equip  my  plant? 
Another  under  the  influence  of  the 
new  thought  will  say  to  him.  My 
money  is  worth  in  the  market  only 
four  or  five  percent ;  how  much 
of  it  can  you  invest  in  my  plant 
to  pay  me  ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty 
percent  ? 

TT  IS  the  latter  point  of  view — 
^  which  is  based  upon  the  modern 
American  conception  of  industrial 
progress — that  has  made  the  motor 
car  industry  the  prosperous  giant  it 
has  become.  In  this  industry  the 
substitution  of  swifter  for  slower  tools 
is  a  continuous  process  which  is  part 
of  every  plant’s  routine.  No  tool  is 
is  ever  used  after  a  better  one  is  on 
the  market;  not  infrequently  tools 
are  discarded  and  replaced,  within 
the  month  of  their  installation. 


T'HE  capital  investment  involved 
/  in  continuous  plant  rejuvenation 
is  seen  to  be  wholly  negligible  when 
weighed  against  the  gain  of  increased 
tool  earning  power.  It  is  in  fact  be- 
ty.  cause  of  the  avidity  with  which  the 


motor  car  industry  has  ruthlessly 
demanded  of  its  toolmakers  always 
greater  tool  earning  power  that  the 
motor  car  industry  has  become  so 
phenomenally  prosperous.  Nowhere 
in  this  industry  is  tool  cheapness  per¬ 
mitted  to  discount  tool  earning  power; 
on  the  contrary  it  is  tool  earning 
power  that  is  the  measure  by  which 
tool  values  are  fixed.  Cheap  tools 
make  dear  products,  is  an  old  saying 
in  this  young  industry. 

T  CITE  the  motor  car  industry  be- 
^  cause  it  is  the  great  schoolmaster 
of  modern  industrial  science,  having 
blazed  the  way  along  which  greater 
prosperity  may  be  brought  to  all 
other  industries.  It  teaches  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  converting  sluggish  capital 
into  active  tool  power.  How  to  set 
money  to  work  is  a  problem  of  the 
times.  Its  solution  in  part  can  be 
found  in  the  newspaper  industry.  In 
no  other  industry  of  which  I  am  in¬ 
formed  is  there  so  great  a  need  of 
mechanical  replenishment.  The  sav¬ 
ings  to  be  made  are  enormous,  the 
security  to  be  offered  if  money  is 
hired  is  abundant,  and  the  industry 
to  be  refreshed  is  prosperous  and 
powerful.  It  would  seem  to  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  for  the  publisher  to 
•  take  advantage  of  so  favorable  a 
financial  situation  and  raise  to  the 
uttermost  the  flexibility  and  earning 
power  of  his  plant. 

HENRY  A.  WISE  WOOD 

New  York  City  APRIL  7,  1928 
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MR.  CHASE  AGAIN 

X  an  article  presented  in  The  World  Tonwrrozv, 
Stuart  Chase  outlines  an  economic  dilemma  of 
most  fearsome  mien.  Since  1914  the  stream  of 
manufactured  goods  has  been  increasing,  he  says,  twice 
as  fast  as  population  has  increased.  Even  at  that, 
business  men  have  managed  to  keep  industry  at  only 
half  capacity,  while  at  the  same  time  doing  their 
devilish  best  to  load  up  every  citizen  with  all  sorts  of 
“junk”  which  litters  the  house  and  yields  only  doubt¬ 
ful  happiness. 

Meanwhile,  the  labor-saving  machine  and  the  new 
efficiency  have  been  busy  supplanthig  the  hand  of 
man.  The  nation’s  farms  are  producing  13  per  cent 
more  with  approximately  the  same  man-power,  rail¬ 
roads  carry  22  per  cent  more  traffic  with  the  same 
number  of  employes,  three  times  as  many  automobiles 
and  tires  can  be  made  by  the  same  number  of  men, 
three  tons  of  steel  can  be  made  by  the  same  crew  that 
produced  two  tons  in  1914,  seven  barrels  of  oil  can  be 
refined  by  the  same  number  of  men  that  formerly 
refined  four,  and  the  growth  in  output  per  man  hour 
in  a  dozen  years  ranges  from  25  to  200  per  cent  in 
nearly  every  branch  of  industry  and  runs  into  the 
thousands  in  specialized  trades. 

The  ultimate  logic  of  this  situation  is  plain.  If 
industry  is  to  continue  to  increase  its  production  faster 
than  population  increases,  save  for  the  doubtful  possi¬ 
bility  of  vast  overseas  outlets,  there  will  be  a  dis¬ 
astrously  glutted  market.  As  the  machine  displaces 
the  man  and  forces  him  into  unemployment  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  bulk  of  manufactured  products  is  naturally 
proportionately  restricted.  Carry  these  two  extremes 
to  the  limit  and  you  have  industrial  prostration,  the 
magnificent  machine  that  civilized  man  in  50  years  has 
built  to  lift  from  his  back  the  burden  of  hard  labor, 
turning  out  to  be  a  Frankenstein. 

Stuart  Chase  does  not  carry  his  dilemma  to  its  ex¬ 
treme,  but  suggests  that  wise  industrialists,  taking 
their  cue  from  Henry  Ford,  may  see  to  it  that  wages 
are  kept  high  and  hours  low,  so  workers  may  continue 
to  buy  in  the  markets  and  keep  the  industrial  ball 
rolling.  He  also  faintly  suggests  that  the  industrial 
problem  may  be  solved  finally  by  large  industries 
socializing  themselves. 

This  summary  is  by  no  means  fair  to  Mr.  Chase’s 
carefully  prepared  article,  but  it  offers  a  basis  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  Through  a  generation  economists  have  been 
predicting  social  disaster  because  of  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery  and  efficient  shop  methods.  In  the  printing 
trades  the  cry  was  raised  years  ago  that  the  slug- 
caster  would  crush  the  compositor.  Year  by  year, 
how'ever,  increasing  numbers  of  men  have  entered  the 
printing  office,  where  conditions  are  a  thousand  times 
improved  over  the  old  hand-set  days.  Machinery 
has,  unquestionably,  in  many  industries,  supplanted 
men,  but  somehow  these  workers  have  shifted  to 
other  and  often  better  work.  It  is  a  late  day  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  efficiency  and  labor-saving  machinery  a  men¬ 
ace  for  a  country  that  is  so  lavishly  supplied  with 
human  opportunity  as  is  our  own. 

Can  one  talk  of  the  glutting  of  the  American  mar¬ 
ket  with  materials  that  are  useful  and  desirable  to 
the  average  man,  woman  and  child?  To  do  so  one 
must  assume  that  the  people  are  willing  to  retrograde 
from  the  day  of  automobile,  washing  machine,  radio, 
safety  razor,  silk  stocking  and  all  other  comforts  and 
luxuries  to  the  primitive  material  plane  of  the  fathers. 

To  say  that  the  great  American  family  is  materially 
over-supplied  is,  of  course,  ridiculous  in  the  face  of 
every-day  experience  and  knowledge  of  how  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  are  living.  Industry  will  go  on  pro¬ 
ducing  and  humanity  will  go  on  consuming;  industry 
will  become  increasingly  socialized  and  men  will  be 
better  paid  for  constantly  decreased  volume  of  effort; 
men  and  women  will  continue  to  buy  within  their 
means  and  according  to  their  fancies,  even  that  de¬ 
spised  “junk”  which  litters  the  house  and  makes  for 
doubtful  happiness. 


In  selling  national  advertisers  the  solicitors 
for  the  radio  broadcasting  outfits  continue  to 
mention  the  strange  fact  that  many  newspapers 
break  down  all  the  old  rules  and  publish  in 
broadcast  programs  the  names  of  brand  mer¬ 
chandise. 


Now  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  very 
early  in  the  morning,  they  came  unto  the 
sepulchre,  bringing  the  spices  which  they  had 
prepared,  and  certain  others  with  them. 

.4nd  they  found  the  stone  rolled  away  from 
the  sepulchre. 

And  they  entered  in,  and  found  not  the  body 
of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

-And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  were  much 
perplexed  thereabout,  behold,  two  men  stood 
by  them  in  shining  garments: 

And  as  they  were  afraid,  and  bowed  down 
their  faces  to  the  earth,  they  said  unto  them. 
Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead? 

He  is  not  here,  but  is  risen. — St.  Luke, 
XXIV;  1-6. 


WHERE  FAULT  LIES 

IS.XGREEMENT  between  newspapers  and  local 
users  of  large  advertising  space  have  been  fairly 
common  throughout  the  country  during  the  past 
few  months,  culminating  in  wholesale  withdrawal 
from  newspaper  advertising  by  merchants  for  days  or 
weeks,  or  establishment  by  the  stores  of  free  distribu¬ 
tion  circulars  of  the  Shopping  News  type.  The  com¬ 
plaint  is  uttered  and  echoed  in  retail  circles  that 
advertising  yields  smaller  results  than  formerly. 

Without  being  dogmatic,  we  doubt  that  the  fault  lies 
with  advertising,  considered  as  an  instrument  of  trade. 
We  doubt  that  advertising,  reasonably  used,  has  lost 
any  of  its  power  to  sell  good  merchandise,  well  dis¬ 
played  and  fairly  priced.  We  know,  as  certainly  as 
anything  can  be  known  of  the  intangible  subject,  that 
newspapers  are  enjoying  an  increased  measure  of 
reader-confidence,  as  reflected  in  their  increased  cir¬ 
culations,  and  we  know  also  that  their  advertising 
rates  have  not  been  advanced  to  nearly  the  extent  that 
their  generous  service  justifies. 

Where  advertising  has  failed  to  do  what  its  user 
believed  it  should  do,  it  is  our  belief  that  the  fault 
can  be  traced  to  abuse  of  advertising,  either  by  the 
publisher  or  by  the  merchant,  or  both.  Eliminating 
the  obvious  leaks  of  unseasonable  advertising  or  badly 
priced  goods  as  reasons  for  advertising’s  apparent 
failure,  though  these  causes  are  too  often  present,  the 
careful  reader  of  advertising  will  find  other  important 
defects.  He  will  find  claims  made  for  merchandise 
that  will  be  discounted  at  once  by  experienced  con¬ 
sumers.  He  will  find  prices  advertised  as  great  re¬ 
ductions  or  “wholesale  rates”  when  he  knows  that 
these  claims  are  fictitious,  often  provably  false. 

These  holes  in  the  advertising  fabric  can  not  escape 
detection  today.  If  the  avalanche  of  advertising  that 
has  engulfed  this  nation  since  1919  has  had  no  other 
result,  it  has  had  the  effect  of  making  people  familiar 
with  advertising  and  advertised  values,  able  to  see 
behind  the  sleazy  wording  designed  to  conceal  by 
silence  or  euphemism  the  weakness  of  merchandise. 

The  public,  third  and  most  important  party  to  the 
advertising  transaction,  is  applying  the  skeptical  views 
of  the  day  to  the  utterances  of  advertising,  and  the 
public  is  beyond  censure.  Publishers  generally  admit 
the  principle  that  false  advertisfng  should  be  barred 
from  their  columns,  but  the  practice  is  frequently  to 
evade  the  judgment  of  border-line  cases.  The  Shop¬ 
ping  News  idea  has  achieved  success  in  relatively  few 
communities,  for  the  reason  that  the  merchants  who 
own  it  evade  the  healthy  rules  they  have  set  up.  In 
Cleveland,  where  the  Shopping  News  has  become 
firmly  set,  the  merchants  have  set  up  rigid  rules  on 
phraseology  and  typography  and  have  permitted  their 
strict  enforcement  by  an  employed  manager.  The  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  publishers,  in  their  own  inter¬ 
ests,  will  have  to  place  similar  guards  about  their 
columns  and  to  curb  the  rapacity  not  only  of  the 
merchant  for  the  public  dollar,  but  of  his  own  force 
for  increased  volume. 


A  POOR  HALF  LOAF  I 

.\SS.\GE  of  the  Griest  Postal  Bill  by  the  House,  I 
providing  for  restoration  of  the  rates  on  second  ^ 
class  mail  which  prevailed  in  the  1921  law,  is  I 
no  doubt  intended  by  its  sponsor  and  the  Administra¬ 
tion  to  give  some  relief  to  the  newspaper  industry,  the  I 

only  major  department  of  the  country’s  business  still  I 

carrying  a  load  of  direct  war  taxation.  .As  it  stands, 
the  relief  afforded  by  the  bill  is  very  slight  and  to 
most  newspapers  of  less  than  100,000  circulation,  and 
that  within  the  first  and  second  zones,  the  relief  is 
practically  negligible.  The  predicted  reduction  in 
revenue  from  second  class  mail  if  the  bill  becomes 
law  is  $3,860,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1929 — a  loss  to 
the  post  office  without  a  gain  of  corresponding  weight 
to  any  newspaper. 

Enactment  of  the  1920  rates  desired  by  the  various 
organizations  of  publishers  would  probably  have  at¬ 
tracted  the  return  of  considerable  publication  tonnage 
which  since  the  high  rates  have  prevailed  has  turned 
to  automobile  trucks,  express  and  baggage  companies 
for  transportation.  The  rates  passed  by  the  House,  a 
compromise  between  the  existing  schedules  and  those 
desired  by  the  parties  chiefly  at  interest,  will  not  have 
this  effect,  we  believe,  and  unless  the  Senate  substi-  t 

tutes  the  1920  schedule  and  succeeds  in  having  it  ac-  I 

cepted  in  conference  and  approved  by  the  President,  | 
the  postal  subject  will  stay  muddled  for  another  two,  ‘ 
three  or  five  years.  Those  representing  the  publishers  ^ 
at  \\  ashington  have  no  desire  to  antagonize  the  legis¬ 
lators  whose  goodwill  toward  the  press  is  represented 
in  the  proposed  reduction,  and  profess  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  accept  the  proffered  half-loaf.  From  this  seat 
on  the  sidelines,  however,  it  appears  that  the  half-loaf 
will  feed  nobody,  and  that  by  cautiously  hugging  the 
middle  of  the  road,  Congress  is  nullifying  the  function 
for  which  the  postal  second  class  rate  schedules  were 
created. 


No  substitute  has  ever  been  found  for  the 
news  that  people  expect  to  find  in  newspapers. 


COPYRIGHT  PROTECTION 

E  note  with  interest  the  action  of  New  York 
Times  in  giving  conspicuous  notice  to  the 
public  that  the  matter  in  its  columns  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  copyright.  Plainly,  that  newspaper  is 
weary  of  feeding  others.  Common  decency  in  credit¬ 
ing  matter  lifted  bodily  from  a  newspaper  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten  in  some  quarters  and  in  no  place 
more  conspicuously  than  the  so-called  “news  week¬ 
lies.”  One  such  paper,  made  up  of  stuff  which  the 
daily  press  has  expensively  and  painstakingly  col¬ 
lected,  now  often  fails  to  credit  the  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  save  by  such  obscure  references  as  “a  daily 
paper,”  or  “an  Eastern  editor,”  or  “a  press  service,” 
or  nothing  at  all.  Another  “news  weekly”  rarely 
gives  credit,  except -when  by  doing  so  it  may  rap  a 
daily  on  the  knuckles,  although  it  subsists  on  lifted 
news. 

We  recently  read  a  copy  of  the  latter  periodical 
and  were  amused  by  its  cynical  slant  of  antagonism 
to  the  hand  that  so  generously  feeds  it.  High-hatting 
the  daily  press,  with  unblushing  references  to  its 
faults,  real  or  imagined,  the  editors  in  pepped-up 
news  rewrites  had  made  enough  blunders  to  demand 
a  couple  of  pages  of  corrections.  In  the  same  num¬ 
ber  this  scornful  critic  had  attributed  to  Chicago 
Tribune  the  mean  motive  of  promotion  of  its  classified 
service  by  its  act  in  hunting  down  and  prosecuting 
a  negro  who  had  lured  a  woman  to  harm  by  use 
of  a  classified  advertisement.  To  the  editors  of  the 
weekly,  it  was  unthinkable  that  the  Tribune  could 
be  sincere  in  such  an  enterprise. 

Editors  who  depend  solely  for  editorial  product  on 
elbow-grease  and  scissors  might  be  put  to  the  embar¬ 
rassment  of  hiring  correspondents  and  paying  tele¬ 
graph  tolls  were  the  newspapers  and  press  services 
of  the  country  properly  to  tighten  their  copyright 
protection. 


Tell  readers  all  you  know  and  can  find  out 
concerning  men  who  aspire  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


rOHX  B.  WOODWARD,  well-known 
I  newspaper  representative,  has  re- 


Fredcrick  T.  Gainsway,  city  editor  of 

the  Jersey  City  (X.  J.)  Jersey  Jourtial  FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

left  March  31  for  a  month’s  vacation  on  _  _ 

the  Pacific  Coast. 

Percival  A.  Bachelder,  city  editor  ot  the  Cuvier  Press  Club  of 

the  Fortlami  (Me.)  Evening  Express,  '  .  ^ncmnati  what  it  was  originally  in- 


tume<l  to  New  York  greatly  improved  in  confined  to  his  home  for  the  ‘^"ded  to  be.  a  real  club  of  the  news- 

health  after  a  vacation  in  North  Carolina  paper  craft,  will 

and  Florida.  While  in  Florida  he  en-  back  this  week, 

joyed  the  society  of  many  newspaper  ,  c-  u-  i,  j  j-. 

men  formerly  prominent  in  the  craft,  .  dramatic  editor  ol 

them  Gerald  Pierce  of  Minne-  ‘^e  Portia, id  (Me.)  Evenwg  Express, 

^lis  now  retired  to  a  life  of  ease  on  betore  the  Jefiferson  ^  orkshop 

fhe  pi^ninsul?.  Rroup  this  week  on  The  Drama, 

uic  r  ^1.  Outside  Looking  In. 

Robert  Lincoln  O  Brien,  editor  of  the  t  i.  •  j  v 

Boston  ( MassO  Herald,  is  writing  a  ,  .  Sydney  J.  K.  Hughes,  accompanied  by 
series  of  articles  under  the  heading  of  “A  "  tfe  and  two-year-old  daughter 

PTHitrir  Tn  Tanan  ”  Suzette,  arrived  in  Yokohama  March  3 


Boston  (MassO  Herald,  is  writing  a  ,  .  Sydney  .1.  K  Hughes,  accompanied  by 
series  of  articles  under  the  heading  of  “A  "  tfe  and  two-year-old  daughter 

Boston  Editor  In  Japan.”  Suzette.  arrived  in  Yokohama  March  3 

.  jj  s,.  s  f  trom  San  rrancisco.  Mr.  Hushes,  tor- 

WtH'-'tm  H  Hilh  publisher,  of  the  Press  in  New 

(X.  Y.)  is  bemg  Citv,  will  manage  the  Yokohama 

prompted  by  a  group  of  influential  ^hti-  y  Advertiser. 

cal  friends  as  a  Republican  candidate  f  „ 

tor  Governor  of  New  York  state  this  -J-  (Skipper  )  W  illiams,  oi  the 
«ar.  Mr.  Hill  is  the  leader  of  the  New  ^  Times,  has  been  touring 

York-for-Hoover  campaign  committee.  Europe.  He  met  a  large  numl^r  ot  old 


\V.  K.  Nottingham 


paper  craft,  will 
be  the  aim  of 
W.  K.  Notting¬ 
ham,  business 
manager  of  the 
Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  who  was 
recently  elected 
president. 

President  Not¬ 
tingham  expects 
to  bring  the 
newspaper  men 
of  the  rank  and 
file,  as  well  as 
the  editors  and 
publishers  and 
department  heads 


friends  at  the  .\nglo-.\merican  Press  As-  ot  Cincinnati  newspapers  into  the  mem- 


John  W.  1  roy,  editor  the /mhcom  Dai/y  sociation  in  Paris,  speaking  at  one  ot  bership  and  has  obtained  the  consent  of 
Alaska  Empire  recently  returnro  to  the  their  weekly  luncheons.  He  has  also  the  Cuvier  Press  directorate  to  have  a 
Alaskan  capital  from  a  trip  to  Seattle.  been  in  England,  visiting  relations,  and  special  and  very  moderate  membership 


Alaskan  capital  from  a  trip  to  Seattle.  been  in  England,  visiting  relations,  and  special  and  very  moderate  membership 

Frank  Baldwin,  editor  of  the  Waco  returned  from  that  country  April  4.  fee  for  newspaper  men.  When  he  became 

Xeu'S-Tribune  and  Times-Herald,  has  Edward  D.  Smith,  Jr.,  for  the  past  president  there  were  but  15  newspaper 
been  petitioned  to  become  a  candidate  four  years  a  reporter  on  the  Portland  tnen  in  the  memtership  of  1,100  which 

for  the  Texas  legislature.  Oregonian,  has  become  publicitv  super-  composes  the  Cuvier  Press. 


E.  G.  Earle,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  visor  for  Oregon  of  the  Pacific  Tele- 
Beliingham  (Wash.)  Herald,  who  has  phone  &  Telegraph  company. 


been  in  continuous  active  service  on  the  .j.  ^  n.v.  .  ,  l  ■ 

Herald  ever  since  its  start  31  years  ago,  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times-Herald  is  now  <^<>*t'tected  with  businps  departments  of 
is  taking  his  first  e.xtended  vacation  and  with  the  Reading  Times  as  citv  eoitor.  spapei^  in  NVashington,  D.  C.  He 

has  gone  to  San  Francisco  and  Los  s^bol  member  of  the  editorial  Harry  \\  Br9wn  president  and 

Antreles  to  be  aone  a  month  or  more  on  .  "‘vmoer  01  ine  eaiioriai  publisher  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial 

.Angeles  to  oe  gone  a  momn  or  more  on  jtaflp  ^f  Automotive  Daily  News.  Tribune  as  nresident  of  the  Cuvier  Press 

a  combined  pleasure  and  business  trip.  Xew  York,  has  sold  his  play  “The  High  ^  president  ot  the  Cuvier  Press. 

John  F.  Connors  has  announced  that  he  Hatters”  to  Louis  Isquith,  Inc.  Produc- 
will  vacate  his  position  as  postmaster  of  tion  is  scheduled  at  the  Eltinge  Theatre,  cate.  Harry  S.  Elliott  is  the  new  city 
the  city  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  at  the  close  May  10.  Mr.  Sobol  recently  completed  editor  of  the  Star, 
of  his  term.  Mr.  Ctonnors  was  editor  of  another  play  “No  Reprieve”  which  is  Joseph  Horn  Cristil  has  joined  the 
the  Oakland  Enquirer  which  has  since  scheduled  for  production  early  in  the  fall,  editorial  staff  of  the  Indianapolis  Times. 
been  consolidated  with  the  Post  and  be-  joe  O’Brien,  veteran  political  reporter  He  was  formerly  with  the  Evansznlle 
come  the  Oakland  Post-Enquirer,  four  for  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  Press,  and  the  Dayton  Daily  News. 
years  ap  when  he  was  ^pointed  post-  has  resigned  to  become  secretary  of  the  George  Bugbee  is  new  amateur  snorts 
master  by  President  Coolidge.  Oklahoma  Motor  Bus  and  Truck  Oper-  editor  of  Memphis  Press-Scimitar^ re- 

ators  Association,  recently  organized.  placing  Harry  Cherry,  who  recently  be- 
IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE  Shelton  Lawrence  has  been  added  to  came  sports  editor  'of  Oklahoma  City 

rHARLES  J.  NESS,  formerly  «1  '.fe «>' 

Brooklvn  where  he  was  advertising  t  t  frvr«i»r  /-i.v  tinii  Goodwin,  for  two  years 

manager  tor  a  large  drug  manufacturing  former  city  hall  reporter  a_  reporter  _and  sports  writer  on  the 


Oregonian,  has  become  publicity  super-  composes  the  Cuvier  Press, 
visor  for  Oregon  of  the  Pacific  Tele-  Nottingham  has  been  business 

phone  &  Telegraph  companv.  manager  of  the  Enquirer  for  the  past 

Frederick  S.  Fox,  formerlv  with  the  ten  years  havmg  prior  to  that  time  been 


Norristcruni  (Pa.)  Times-Herald  is  now 


is  taking  his  first  e.xtended  vacation  and  with  the  Reading  Times  as  city  editor. 


master  by  President  Coolidge. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFTICE 


^HARLES  J.  NESS,  formerly  of 
Brooklyn  where  he  was  advertising 


manager  for  a  large  drug  manufacturing  Levitt,  former  city  hall  reporter  a  reporter  ana  sports  writer  c 

poncern.  has  been  made  Advertising  man-  editor  of  Rochester  Times-Union,  MX.  that 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

y.  KALTENBORN,  associate 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  has 
arrmged  to  go  on  the  1928  vacation 
cruise  to  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
conducted  by  Thomas  Cook  &  Son.  He 
in  the  capacity  of  lecturer,  and  will 
“*fiver  a  course  of  12  lectures  on  the 
traditions  and  characteristics  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  and  cities  visited. 


V.  V.  McNin. 
President 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


Charles  V.  McAoam, 
Vice-President 


EXPLOIT 


AND 


ADVENTURE 


A  Man’s  Feature — 
That  Women  Read 


hvenmg  Appeal,  is  now  city  editor.  to  become  associated  with  his  father,  the 
Boyd  Harte  and  John  Sharpe  have  left  Rev.  W.  A.  R.  Goodwin  in  the  restora- 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  tion  of  Williamsburg,  colonial  capital  of 
staff.  Virginia  and  first  incorporated  city  in 

George  F.  Chambers,  formerly  editor  •'America.  Dr.  (joodwin  has  purchased 
of  the  Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.)  News  and  approximately  9()  per  cent  of  the  property 


ronpern  has  been  made  advertising  man-  ^  vu.iui  ivifjnynn  Kocnester  1  tmes-union,  leit  tnat  paper 

ager  of  the  Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Appeal,  is  now  city  editor.  to  become  associated  with  his  father,  the 

Register.  Boyd  Harte  and  John  Sharpe  have  left  Rev.  W.  A.  R.  Goodwin  in  the  restora- 

A«r  c  n  I  £  J  •  1  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  tion  of  Williamsburg,  colonial  capital  of 

W.  S.  Parker,  former  advertising  sales-  Virginia  and  first  incorporated  city  in 

man  on  the  Memphis  Press-Scimttar  and  Qeorge  F  Chambers  formerlv  editor  •■America.  Dr.  Goodwin  Iras  purchased 

Sis”ofkland^Somobni°aSw^^  thl^Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.)  nIws  and  approximately  9()  per  cent  of  the  property 

phis  Uakland  automobile  agency.  ^  reporter  on  the  the  original  corporate  hmits  of 

M.  H.  Hammer  formerly  promotion  Brooklyn  Daily  Times,  is  now  a  member  C’^'^^ed  $2,000,- 

manager  of  the  Nezv  Haven  (Conn.)  Johnston  Brothers-Chambers  He  is  backed  by  a  group  ot  asso- 

Union  and  now  assistant  publisher  of  companv  of  Brooklyn  and  secre-  ciates  whose  names  have  not  yet  been 

r/ic  Hco/Z/i,  Hartford,  and  Mrs.  f^^y  of  the  Realty  Brokers  of  Bay  made  public. 

Hammer  are  parents  of  a  son  born  March  Rjjge.  Howard  Blanchfield,  feature  artist  of 

■  .r  1  J  •  •  D.  L.  Buchanan,  city  editor  of  the  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 

George  C.  Marcley,  advertising  man-  Marion  (O.)  Star,  has  been  transferred  has  joined  the  art  department  of 

m  ^  Ogdensbwg,  (N.  Y.)  Re-  jq  Canton  Repository.  Both  papers  the  Albany  Twies-Union,  succeeding 
publican-journal,  been  named  adver-  are  owned  by  the  Brush-Moore  Syndi-  (Continued  on  page  34) 

tising  manager  Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Star. 

Neal  W.  Phillips,  formerly  of  the  New  _  | 

bury  (Vt.)  Caledonian-Record  as  adver  Footsteps  In  The  Dark 

tising  manager. 

Frank  A.  Gremmler,  veteran  of  a  score  Here's  the  best  mystery  story  of  the  year  for  newspaper  serialization, 

of  years  in  the  advertising  department  of  You  know  as  well  as  we  that  not  every  good  mystery  story  is  suitable 

the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  for  daily  newspaper  use.  But  here’s  one  that  is!  It’s  by  Lyon  Mear- 

Press,  returned  to  work  this  week  after  son,  long  in  newspaper  work,  from  the  bottom  up. 

five  months  of  convalescence  from  in-  A  thrill  in  every  day’s  release!  No  exaggeration  in  this  description. 

Junes  received  in  an  automobile  accident.  It  is  literally  true. 

Charles  Claus,^  for  six  years  connected  Mysterious  old  man  found  dead  at  telephone — though  known  as  a 

JJl.  ,  advertising  department  of  the  deaf  mate.  Blood-curdling  message  pinned  to  wall  by  queer  arrow. 

vVKhita  Beacon,  has  been  named  adver-  Beautiful  young  woman.  Dark  old  house. 

1^1^  charge  of  those  footsteps — pad,  pad,  pad — always  on  the  stairs,  and  no  sign 

17  Li  T  national  advertising.  ^  physical  presence.  Wading,  blood,  unexplained  fire,  cold  draughts 

rred  E  Morash  has  joined  the  display  and  uncanny  hand  that  seems  to  be  attached  to  no  body. 

( Mass' Well,  it’s  the  very  limit  in  good,  clean  mystery — all  solved  at  the 

finish! 

Rainbow  Island 

is  a  South  Sea  adventure  tale.  Full  of  action. 

Copy  sent  immediately  upon  inquiry 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


True  stories 
of  dangerous 
enterprise  on 
the  wings  of 
daring. 


Among  the  Subscribers: 

Akron  Sunday  Times 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press 
Buffalo  Times 
Boston  Herald 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Chattanooga  Times 
Cleveland  Plain-Dealer 

DaHas  News 
Detroit  News 
Elmira  Telegram 
Fort  Wayne  Journal  Gazette 
Hamilton  Spectator 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

Minneapolis  Tribune 
Montreal  Family  Herald  and  Weekly 
Star 

New  Bedford  Standard 
New  Haven  Register 
Quebec  L’Evenement 
Rome  Sentinel 
San  Antonio  Express 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Union 
Springfield,  Obi.,  Sun 
Scranton  Scrantonian 
Victoria  Times 

Waterbury  Republican  and  American 
Winnipeg  Tribune 
Washington  Star 


Once  a  week — Illustrations  in 
mat  form,  3  and  4  col.  sizes — Full 
page  mats  or  setting  copy. 


Wire  for  Terms 

Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 

Maximilian  Elser,  Jr.  Earl  J.  Hadley 
General  Manager  Associate 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 
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Lloyd  Van  Benscoten  who  left  to  con¬ 
duct  an  art  school. 

Capt.  William  B.  O’Shea  of  the 
Modesto  (,Cal.)  Xezcs-Hcrald  has  been 
appointed  to  command  Company  K, 
184th  Infantry,  of  the  California  National 
Guard. 

Nelson  Griswold,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gaoette,  has 
been  initiated  a  memlter  of  Rho  chapter, 
Sigma  lambda  Nii,  in  Schenectady. 
Wallace  W.  Quinn,  another  Schenectady 
newspaper  man,  has  also  been  elected  to 
membership. 

“Three  Wagons,”  a  short  story  in  the 
April  number  of  Scribner's  magazine, 
was  written  by  Richard  B.  Fowler,  po¬ 
lice  reporter  for  the  Tulsa  Tribune. 

John  Cronk  has  been  added  to  the  re- 
portorial  staff  of  the  Richmond  (.Va. ) 
Times-Dispatch. 

Arthur  Levy,  formerly  on  the^  re- 
portorial  staff,  Richmond  fVa. )  Nezvs- 
Lecuier,  has  joined  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  staff. 

George  L.  Watkins,  former  city  hall 
reporter  for  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  was  re¬ 
nominated  water  commissioner  in  the  city 
primary  election. 

Kenneth  D.  Moffett  now  is  covering 
police  for  the  Memphis  Evening  Appeal. 

Braden  F'inch,  former  city  hall  reporter 
of  the  Memphis  Ez'cning  Appeal,  now  is 
editor  of  the  automobile  pages  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal.  Billy  Sisson  is 
covering  city  hall. 

George  Cormack,  of  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Memphis  Evening  Appeal. 

Lester  Busey,  former  Alaska  editor 
of  the  Ketchikan  (Alaska)  Chronicle, 
has  left  for  Seldovia,  Alaska. 

William  Goodell,  until  recently  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Tulsa  World,  has  joined 
the  Chicago  White  Sox  as  a  pitcher. 

Mark  K.  Bowman  has  resigned  as 
dramatic  critic  of  the  Portland  Oregonian 
to  become  manager  of  the  Henry  Duffy 
Players  in  Portland.  Stanley  Orne  has 
succeeded  him. 

Leo  W.  O’Brien,  city  hall  reporter  tor 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  and 
Mrs.  O’Brien  are  the  parents  of  a  son, 
bom  March  31. 

Richmond  Maury  has  resigned  as 
financial  editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch  to  join  the  William  Byrd 
Press,  of  the  same  city. 

Roy  Anderson,  managing  editor  of  the 
Ketchikan  (Alaska)  Chronicle,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  desk  after  a  month  in 
Seattle. 

E.  E.  Mejimsey,  for  20  years  editor 
of  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Republican,  has 
been  nominated  for  mayor  of  Springfield 
in  the  primary  election. 

Walter  N.  Keener,  editor  of  the  Dur¬ 
ham  (N.  C.)  Herald,  who  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  a  hospital  for  the  past  two 
weeks,  has  been  allowed  to  return  home. 

O.  C.  Burrows,  publisher  of  the  Belle 
Plaine  (la.)  Union  and  Herald,  is  a  can¬ 
didate  for  Republican  nomination  for 
state  auditor. 

Joseph  C.  Northrop,  editor  of  the 
Evenston  (Ill.)  Nezos-Index,  and  Walter 
S.  Lovelace,  editor  of  the  Evanston  (Ill.) 
Reznew,  were  recently  made  honorary 
members  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  profes¬ 
sional  journalistic  fraternity,  at  the  an¬ 
nual  gridiron  banquet  at  Northwestern 
University. 

Capt.  Frank  S.  Tillman,  news  editor 
of  the  Carter  Publications,  publishers  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  and 
Record-Telegram,  is  spending  his_  vaca¬ 
tion  on  an  active  duty  tour  of  15  days 
with  the  12th  U.  S.  Field  Artillery  at 
Camp  Stanley,  Tex. 

William.  Yeates,  financial  editor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Telegram,  has  been  granted  a 
three-months’  leave  of  absence.  Lee  Wil¬ 
liams  will  have  temporary  charge  of  the 
financial  desk. 

Fred  Snodgrass,  telegraph  editor  of 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  has  returned 
from  a  six  weeks’  leave  of  absence. 

George  Killion,  formerly  waterfront 
reporter  for  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  and  Walter  E.  Ellsworth,  for¬ 
merly  covering  the  city  hall  beat  for  the 


same  paper,  have,  since  the  purchase  of 
the  paper  by  the  Copley  interests,  oi^ned 
a  publicity  office  in  San  Diego,  as  Killion 
&  Ellsworth. 

Ernest  Mcllvan,  news  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  death  recently  when  his  automo¬ 
bile  left  the  road  and  overturned,  as  he 
was  returning  home  from  work. 

Mason  C.  Brunson,  formerly  associate 
editor  of  the  Florence  (S.  C.)  Mortting 
News  Review,  lias  succeeded  J.  A. 
Zeigler  as  editor  of  that  paper.  Mr. 
Zeigler  has  sold  out  his  interests  in  News 
Review  to  J.  B.  Parnell,  publisher,  and 
J.  M.  O' Dowd,  manager.  He  has  been 
editor  of  the  News  Review  since  its  start, 
six  years  ago. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

J^UTHER  HUSTON,  far  eastern  man¬ 
ager  of  the  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  has  been  recalled  from  Tokio  and 
will  be  attached  to  the  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  office  in  an  executive  capacity. 
He  left  Tokio  April  4.  S.  J.  K.  Hughes, 
an  .American  newspaper  man  in  Tokio, 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Hus¬ 
ton.  Mr.  Hughes  was  at  one  time  con¬ 
nected  with  the  cable  department  of 
I.  N.  S.  in  New  York. 

Boyd  Lewis  has  been  appointed  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  United  Press  bureau  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  which  has  been  reopened 
since  the  U.  P.  has  signed  a  new  con¬ 
tract  with  the  New  Haven  Times-Union. 

C.  H.  Gaver,  formerly  in  the  Chicago 
bureau  of  the  United  Press,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Columbus.,  O., 
bureau. 

“Hal”  Walker,  of  the  Rome  bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  A.P.  corre¬ 
spondent.  Walker  has  been  in  most  parts 
of  the  world,  Manila,  Hong  Kong, 
Shanghai,  Tokio,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  he  goes  below  the  equator. 

E.  (Boots)  Hendrick,  for  the  last  14 
years  Associated  Press  telegraph  operator 
of  the  Tulsa  World,  has  resigned  to  enter 
the  brokerage  business  in  Bartlesville, 
Okla.  Hendrick  was  the  dean  of  Okla¬ 
homa  .\.  P.  operators.  He  is  succeeded 
by  C.  E.  Presse  of  Detroit. 

Duke  Parry,  United  Press  “red  letter 
man,”  has  left  United  Press  to  join  the 
Crowell  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

T  EE  KRUPNICK.  photographer  for 
the  Tulsa  World,  to  Miss  Bonnie 
Jean  Davis  of  Miami,  last  week. 

Eiben  Weed,  editor  of  the  Marblehead 
(Mass.)  Messenger,  to  Miss  Dorothy 
Stone  of  Salem,  ^lass. 

Roland  B.  Miller,  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Star  for 
the  last  four  years,  has  just  announced 
his  marriage  to  Consuelo  Van  Orsdell,  a 
student  at  the  New  York  State  College 
for  Teachers  in  Albany,  on  Jan.  16. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

OAKER  (Ore.)  EVENING  HERALD 
moved  into  a  new  and  larger  location 
March  31.  A  Goss  web  press  was  in¬ 
stalled,  together  with  other  additional 
equipment. 

Recent  transfers  in  the  Pacific  division 
of  the  United  Press  include:  Ben  E. 
Titus,  night  manager  at  San  Francisco, 
assigned  as  night  manager  at  Portland ; 
Stanley  Bailey,  San  Francisco  day  staff, 
assigned  as  San  Francisco  night  manager 
and  Carle  H.  Bennett,  night  manager 
Portland,  assigned  to  San  Francisco  day 
staff. 

Udell  Printing  Company,  publishers  of 
the  Highland  Park  (Ill.)  Press  and  the 
Lake  Forester  of  Lake  Forest,  Ill.,  have 
completed  plans  for  a  three-.story  stone 
and  brick  building,  of  Tudor  English  de¬ 
sign.  to  be  erected  at  536  Central  avenue. 
Highland  Park.  John  Udell  is  president 
of  the  company. 

Myrtle  Point  (Ore.)  Southern  Coos 
County  American,  George  Hamilton,  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  changed  its  name  to  the 
Herald.  Coincident  with  the  change  in 
name  it  has  occupied  its  new  and  modern 
building. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

TTPLAND  (CAL.)  NEWS  has  been 
^  sold  by  J.  B.  and  John  Hungerford, 
to  H.  M.  Guy,  former  publisher  of  the 
Osage  (la.)  New’s.  M.  C.  Moore, 
Beverly  Hills,  Cal.,  Pacific  Coast  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Palmer,  DeWitt  &  Palmer 
represented  both  buyer  and  seller. 

Lawrence  H.  Jacobs,  until  recently 
foreman  of  the  Cornell  Sun,  Ithaca,  pur¬ 
chased  the  Groton  (N.  Y.)  Journal  & 
Courier,  and  took  charge  on  April  2. 
Arthur  M.  Meyers  was  the  owner. 

Willard  Mayberry,  for  three  years 
principal  of  the  Great  Bend  (Kan.)  high 
school,  has  purchased  the  Tri-State 
News  Elkhart,  Kan.,  from  Mrs.  Eugene 
Smith. 

Purchase  of  the  Humboldt  Weekly 
Tribune  of  Fortuna.  Cal.,  and  its  merger 
with  the  FortutM  Advocate  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  George  S.  Graves. 

Garber  (Okla.)  Sentinel,  which  has 
been  published  for  nearly  30  years  by 
S.  H.  Peters,  has  been  sold  to  Frank 
Jones,  secretary  of  the  Garber  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Mr.  Peters  will  be  as- 
siX'iated  with  the  newspaper  for  a  time. 
He  is  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War. 

Turlock  (Cal.)  Tribune,  tri-weekly 
owned  by  \'eda  H.  Calkins,  has  been 
sold  to  Thomas  Crawford,  publisher  of 
the  Cloverdale  Reveille,  effective  April  2. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

PERTH  AMBOY  (N.  J.)  EVENING 
^  NEWS,  52-page  Silver  Jubilee 
Fklition,  March  28. 

Allentown  (Pa.)  Call  printed  a  six¬ 
teen  page  section,  March  28,  in  honor  of 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Wether- 
hold  &  Metzger  shoe  store  of  Allentown. 
The  section  brought  2,300  inches  of  paid 
space  from  the  store  and  from  shoe 
manufacturers  whose  product  was  handled 
by  the  store. 

Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News,  8-page 
special  Easter  Fashion  Supplement, 
March  29. 

Edmonton  Journal,  90-page  Northern 
Canada  Development  edition. 

Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier-Nezos,  Elks  New 
Home  Number,  18  pages. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  8-page  section 
devoted  to  pleasure  boats  and  yachting  on 
Sunday,  April  1. 

Richmond  (Ky.)  Daily  Register, 
Progress  Edition,  March  24,  52  pages. 

Danville  (Va.)  Register,  40-page 
Trade  Area  Supplement,  March  25. 


HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 

MARK  LUTZ  from  copy  desk, 
*  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  to 
staff,  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader. 

Stephen  Humphrey,  from  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette,  to  copy  desk,  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar. 


ASSOCIATIONS 
Tj^ILLIAM  ALCOTT,  librarian  of  the 
”  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  was  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Special  Libraries’  Association  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  in  Boston,  March  26. 

Cleveland  Advertising  Club  on 
March  28,  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  presented 
its  annual  revue  which  was  called 
“Scrambled  Champions.” 

By  special  act  of  the  Nebraska  legis¬ 
lature  the  Nebraska  Press  Assoctation 
is  now  a  legal  corporation.  Final  papers 
were  filed  March  27th. 

Spring  meeting  of  the  Ozark  Press 
Association  will  be  held  in  Springfield, 
Mo.,  April  6  and  7.  Philip  Coldren  of 
the  Joplin  Globe  is  president. 

Annual  convention  of  the  Empire 
State  Typographical  Conference,  has 
been  scheduled  for  September  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  plans  being  completed  at  a  recent 
executive  session  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Vice-President  William 
Weinlein  of  Albany. 

SCHOOLS 

lyriSS  ELIZABETH  HOWE,  a  senior 
in  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University,  has  been 


named  the  winner  of  the  fiction  feature 
contest  conducted  by  Herbert  M.  David¬ 
son,  feature  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

A  copy  of  the  first  issue  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger,  issued  March  25, 
1836,  has  just  been  presented  to  the 
Department  of  Journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  by  William  Allen 
White,  editor  of  the  Emporia  Gazette, 
The  paper  will  be  framed  and  added  to 
the  department’s  collection  of  original 
and  reprint  newspapers  of  earlier  days 
in  America. 

A  free  “clinic”  for  the  diagnosing  of 
ills  of  high  school  publications,  and  the 
pooling  of  the  experience  of  Chicago  and 
suburban  journalism  teachers,  supervisors 
and  students  in  solving  them,  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Northwestern  University.  Leland 
D.  Case,  assistant  professor,  is  in  charge. 

Cub's  Club  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  New  York  University  after  a  dinner 
at  the  New  York  Newspaper  Club 
listened  to  an  address  by  Hamilton  Peltz 
of  the  New  York  Times  on  “Trimming 
the  Spanish  Censor.”  On  Friday  evening, 
March  30,  the  class  in  Newspaper  Edit¬ 
ing  and  Making  dined  at  the  club  where 
they  listened  to  a  practical  address  on 
“The  Making  of  a  Newspaper”  by  A. 
H.  Burns,  the  engineer  of  the  Herdd 
Tribune.  Later  on  in  the  evening  the 
students  inspected  the  plant  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Burns. 

Journalism  students  of  Texas  Christian 
University  have  organized  the  Qana 
Press  Club,  with  14  members.  Amos 
Melton,  editor  of  The  Skiff,  is  president, 
and  Miss  Pauline  Barnes,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Prof.  J.  Willard  Ridings,  of 
the  journalism  faculty  sponsored  the 
club. 

Students  in  the  L^niversity  of  Nebraska 
School  of  Journalism  wrote  263,400 
words  of  copy  for  Nebraska  weeklies  on 
the  recent  state  high  school  basketball 
tournament,  for  255  home  town  news¬ 
papers. 

HARN  ON  COAST 


Managing  Director  of  Audit  Bureau  on 
Good-Will  Tour  to  Western  Papers 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
.■\udit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  a  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  bureau  is  visiting 
members  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
O.  C.  Harn  is  now  in  (California,  calling 
on  newspaper  publishers  and  advertisers 
in  that  state.  He  has  described  his  trip 
as  a  “Lindbergh  good  will  mission.”  He 
expects  to  return  to  Chicago  headquar¬ 
ters  alxiut  April  18. 

Stanley  Qague,  late  director  of  the  bu¬ 
reau,  had  planned  a  similar  trip  just  be¬ 
fore  he  died.  Need  of  closer  contact 
with  members  between  convention  dates 
has  been  felt  for  a  long  time. 

Business  awaiting  Mr.  Harns’s  return 
include  revision  of  a  resolution  recently 
passed  by  the  board  of  directors  regard¬ 
ing  the  morning  and  evening  classification 
of  newspapers,  and  also  a  study  of  news¬ 
paper  trading  areas  which  the  bureau  has 
undertaken. 


FLASHES 


We  often  wonder  why  they  are  called 
the  secrets  of  success.  Everybody  is 
always  telling  them  to  everybody  else. — 
Kitchener  ((3nt.)  Record. 


Spring  is  advancing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Etymologically  and  otherwise, 
that  is  an  eminently  proper  thing  for 
spring  to  do. — Cincinnaii  Times-Star. 


It  strikes  us  that  what  this  country 
needs  is  a  good,  harmful  cigaret. — F.  P. 
A.  in  New  York  World. 


How  much  worse  it  would  be  if  we 
were  bom  old  and  had  to  look  forward 
to  growing  young  and  silly. — Wilmington 
(N.  C.)  Dupatch. 


They  called  Lindbergh  “Lone  Eagle.” 
We  suggest  for  the  gentleman  who  aims 
to  shoot  himself  to  Venus  in  a  rocket 
“the  lone  cuckoo.” — Havana  Telegram. 
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Who  You  Deal  With 


and  Why? 


1.  Wood  Flong  Corporation  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  dry  mat  process  to  American .  newspapers.  1911  was 
the  year. 


2.  Wood  Flong  Corporation  produced  the  first  successful  dry-  mat  ever  made  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
1914  was  the  year. 


3.  During  the  World  War  Wood  Flong  Corporation  served  faithfully  with  its  American-made  dr\'  mats  the  news¬ 
papers  whose  supply  of  foreign  mats  had  been  cut  off.  Also  during  this  period  Wood  Flong  Corporation  con¬ 
verted  to  the  dry  mat  process  several  hundred  other  newspapers,  thus  effecting  tremendous  economies  in  news¬ 
paper  production,  so  vital  in  that  time  of  stress. 


4.  ^'ood  Flong  Corporation  in  1916  established  a  thoroughly  equipped  and  efficient  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  its 
product  at  Stillwater,  New  York,  thus  creating  an  entirely  new  American  industry.  In  the  ensuing  eleven  years 
the  capacity  of  this  mill  has  been  increased  tenfold. 


Vt'ood  Flong  Corporation  invented  and  marketed  the  first  successful  dry  mat  humidor  and  the  Wood  Curved 
Scorcher.  Thousands  of  these  have  been  sold  and,  while  the  tlr\'  mat  process  has  now  developed  to  the  point 
where  humidors  are  no  longer  required,  the  ^  ood  Curved  Scorcher  continues  as  standard  and  necessary  e«juip- 
nient  for  both  wet  and  dr>'  mats.  The  ff  ood  Cork  Molding.  Blanket,  another  important  aid  to  the  dry'  mat 
process,  followed.  We  developed  the  first  cork  molding  blanket  and  although  now  imitated  it  is  still  superior 
to  all  others  in  resiliency  and  durability. 


6.  ^  ood  Flong  Corporation  was  the  first  to  perfect  a  dry  mat  for  the  big  metropolitan  newspaper  plants.  In 
this  field  the  METROPOLITAN  mat  has  no  equal.  The  PHILADELPHIA  Bl  LI.ETIN  was  the  first  big  plant 
to  adopt  it,  since  which  time  that  paper  has  never  used  a  wet  mat  or  any  other  make  of  dry  mat. 


7.  Wood  Flong  Corporation,  after  years  of  experimentation,  perfected  and  successfully  marketed  the  Mill  Condi¬ 
tioned  dry  mat,  thus  eliminating  humidors  and  mat  moistening  machines  and  simplifying  the  process.  Mill 
Conditioned  dry  mats  are  509c  more  efficient  and  economical  than  dry  mats  conditioned  in  the  newspaper 
foundry. 


The  W'OOD  STANDARD  MAT,  costing  12  cents  will,  when  conditioned  at  the  mill  at  a  small  additional  cost, 
give  better  satisfaction  than  any  other  dry  mat  costing  16  cents,  plus  the  cost  of  conditioning  in  the  newspaper 
plant. 


8.  W  ood  Flong  Corporation  service  is  unequalled  and  has  proved  to  be  half  the  battle.  It  maintains  a  large  force 
of  thoroughly  trained  stereotyping  experts  who  constantly  travel  the  country  over  installing  the  dry'  mat 
process  and  correcting  mistakes  in  the  handling  of  it.  These  experts  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  conditions 
in  the  engraving,  composing  and  press  rooms  as  well  as  the  foundry.  Never  once  have  they  failed  to  make 
successful  installations  and  the  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  publishers  thus  benefitted  is  most  gratifying. 
No  charge  is  made  for  this  service,  and  it  is  not  confined  to  newspapers  using  W  ood  mats.  Expert  stereotvp- 
ers  only  are  employed — no  salesmen.  W  ood  Flong  service  is  exceptional  in  its  efficiency  and  is  alone  in  the 
field. 


9.  No.  64  Parting  Powder  is  the  latest,  and  a  very  important,  contribution  to  the  development  and  simplification 
of  the  dry  mat  process.  It  releases  the  cast  from  the  mold,  strengthens  stayback,  prevents  chilling  of  the  plate, 
reduces  the  time  required  to  scorch  the  mat,  and  makes  unnecessary  the  use  of  oil  or  chalk.  W  ood  Flong  Cor¬ 
poration  is  sole  selling  agent  for  this  remarkable  powder. 


10.  No  other  dry  mat  manufacturer  or  importer  has  ever  contributed  any  improvement  to  the  dry  mat  process. 
W^e  are  not  yet  through  and  more  improvements  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 

The  solidity  and  push  of  our  organization,  the  quality  of  the  WOOD  product,  and  the  always  dependable  serv¬ 
ice,  rendered  gratis,  have  eaused  hundreds  of  wise  publishers  to  put  their  stereotyping  problems  wholly  in  our 
hands. 

Mill  Conditioned  Wood  Dry'  Mats,  plus  Wood  service,  will  save  you  money,  ensure  a  smoothly  running  foundry, 
and  give  you  a  better  printed  paper. 


1 


Wood  flong  Corporation 


Stillwater,  New  York 
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SMALL  POLICY  BEST,  IN¬ 
QUIRY  REVEALS 


EAGLE  HOLDS  CONTEST 


■  / 


J  ^ 

/  ■* 


^  _  Brooklyn  School  Children  to  Be  Quizzed 

Insurance  Which  Will  Permit  Numer-  Current  Events 

ous  Payments  Most  Successful  as  3  13th  annual  current  events  bee 

D  r'  c  wi  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 

Promotion  C.  b.  Wilson  c  t  -n  u  u  u  ..u  ■  t  \ _ 

Eagle  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  April 

27,  at  Girls’  High  School.  Twenty  senior 

-  and  junior  high  schools  and  evening  high 

Papers  offering  small  insurance  policies  schools  have  entered  as  against  16  last 
which  permit  the  payment  of  a  large  year.  As  in  previous  years  the  inter¬ 
number  of  claims  are  necessary  to  make  rogator  will  be  H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  asso- 
insurance  successful  as  a  circulation  fea-  ciate  editor  of  the  Eagle, 
ture,  C.  S.  Wilson,  circulation  manager  of  A  radio  bee  for  tlte  winners — one  con- 
the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  has  con-  testant  from  each  .school  of  the  first  bee 
eluded  after  examining  returns  from  450  will  be  held  over  Station  WNYC  on  the 
questionnaires  sent  by  him  to  circulation  evening  of  May  3. 

managers  throughout  the  country.  - 

Of  the  269  papers  which  replied  to  the  Holds  Kite  Contest 

question,  121  used  insurance.  Seventeen  ™  „  //-  i  x  u  u  i 

papers  used  a  $10,000  policy;  39  a  $7,500  ^  Denver  News  held  a  kite 

policy;  16  a  $5,000  policy;  7  a  $2,500  flymg  ^test,  March  31,  for  prizes  total- 
policy;  6  a  $2,000  policy  and  34  a  $1,000  $200. 

policy.  There  were  two  miscellaneous 


tvpes.  Conducts  Track  Meet 

Fifteen  papers  used  the  policy  without  Buffalo  Courier  and  Express  conducted 
a  subscription  tie  up;  Iw  used  a  sub-  athletic  meet  for  high  school  teams 
scription  tie  up;  96  used  soliciti^s;  12  q£  indoor  armory,  before 

advertised  m  the  newspaper,  only.  Thirty-  22.OOO  spectators  recently.  W.  J.  Con- 
expect  to  take  up  insurance  ners,  Tr.,  publisher,  gave  a  silver  trophy 
shortly.  1  •  .  x  -i  .  to  the  winning  team  and  awarded  in- 

Sixteen  of  19  newspapers  which  failed  dividual  medals  and  prizes  for  various 
to  obtain  results  from  insurance  expect  events. 

to  discontinue  the  feature  shortly.  Two  '  _ 

and  three-fourths  years  is  the  average  r 

time  insurance  is  used.  The  121  papers  *’’*  ”***  ®  Europe 

reporting  had  written  3,802,000  policies,  The  Portsmouth  (O.)  Morning  Sun  is 


Offer*  Trips  to  Europe 

The  Portsmouth  (O.)  Morning  Sun  is 


paying  an  average  of  5.6  claims  per  1,000  offering  three  trips  to  Europe  as  prizes 


policies. 


in  a  subscription  contest.  The  first  prize 


The  Dispatch  itself  is  using  a  $1,000  winner  will  visit  Southern  Europe,  Eng- 
policy  for  the  past  five  years,  and  paying  land  and  France,  while  the  second  and 
15  claims  per  1,000  policies,  indicating  to  third  prize  winners  will  tour  only  Eng- 
Mr.  Wilson  that  the  small  policy,  fre-  land  and  France.  The  contest  began 
quently  paid,  is  a  better  circulation  March  9  and  closes  May  19. 

drawer  thap  more  spectacular  sums,  sel-  - 

dom  awarded.  Granholoirv  Succms 


Subscriber  68  Years 

Frank  W.  Cully  of  Geneseo,  N.  Y., 
claims  the  title  of  “oldest  subscriber”  to 
a  New  York  state  newspaper,  the 
Livingston  Republican,  published  at 
Geneseo,  N.  Y.  He  has  just  paid  his 
subscription  for  the  sixty-eighth  time. 

Surprise  Party  For  Irish 

The  inspection  staff  of  the  New  York 
Ez'ening  World  gave  a  surprise  dinner 
for  Harry  Irish,  circulation  manager, 
March  2,  at  Chin  Lee’s  49th  street  restau¬ 
rant.  silver  percolator  was  presented 
to  Mrs.  Irish.  Mr.  .\ndrew  Cortez  was 
toastmaster.  Louis  F.  Gautier,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Telegraph,  and  Mrs. 
Gautier,  were  among  the  guests. 

Newsboys  Arrested 

Two  newsboys  employed  by  the 
Rochester  (X.  Y.)  Journal  were  arrested 
in  X’ewark,  N.  Y.,  last  week  for  shouting 
“Extra,”  and  sentenced  to  30  days  in  jail 
for  disturbing  the  peace.  Sentence  was, 
however,  suspended.  The  extra  con¬ 
cerned  the  triple  murder  of  the  Newark 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Frank  S.  Warren  and  his  wife  and  son. 
Newark  officials  said  that  city  newspaper 
.sales  methods  “got  on  the  nerves”  of 
citizens. 

INDIANAPOLIS  TO  CELEBRATE 

The  Advertising  Club  of  Indianapolis, 
ccHoperating  with  the  Indianapolis  News, 
will  celebrate  its  25th  birthday  with  an 
“Advertise  Indianapolis”  edition  of  the 
News,  to  be  published  April  28. 


N.  Y.  MANAGERS  TO  MEET 


Whenever  you  see 
a  dispatch  signed  by 


Francis 

J. 

Powers, 


yoa  know  the  paper  that  prints 
it  has  the  exclusive  city-of-puh- 
lication  right*  of  the  Sunday 
aarvice  of 

CONSOUDATED  PRESS 


“SOMEBODY’S 

STENOG” 

By  Alfred  E.  Hayward 

THE  COMIC  WITH  THE 
STRONGEST  WOMAN  PULL 


“There  is  no  guessw'ork 
about  SOMEBODY’S 
STENOG  being  the  supreme 
comic  strip  used  by  us,  for 
while  we  have  experimented 
with  every  other  strip  open 
to  this  field,  at  least  fifty  all 
told,  SOMEBODY’S 
STENOG  has  been  the 
permanent  favorite  from  the 
start,  and  occupies  the  top 
of  the  page.” — L.  T.  RUS¬ 
SELL,  NEWARK  LEDGER. 


LEDGER 

SYNDICATE 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEWSPAPER  CLUB  NOMINATE'i 

Two  Tickets  in  Field — Leary  and  Dal¬ 
ton  Vie  For  Presidency 

Candidates  for  office  in  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Oub  have  been  nominated 
on  two  tickets.  Those  on  the  Nominating 
Committee’s  ticket  are:  John  J.  Leary, 
New  York  World,  for  president;  Louis 
W.  Fehr,  first  vice-president ;  Emmett 
Crozier,  second  vice-president ;  Emil 
Maurice  Scholz,  treasurer;  Leslie  H. 
•\llen,  corresponding  secretary ;  and  Bryce 
Oliver,  recording  secretary.  Directors: 
.Andrew  For,  James  Melvin  Lee,  C.  D. 
Chase,  Frank  S.  Perley,  William  G. 
Henderson,  W.  .Axel  Warn,  Edward  N. 
Jackson,  Dennis  Tilden  Lynch,  Samuel 
Macfarlane  and  H.  C.  Beaty. 

The  nominees  on  the  independent 
ticket  are :  James  C.  Dalton,  president; 
Lewis  Fehr,  first  vice-president;  Grove 
Wilson,  second  vice-president;  Harry 
Roden,  treasurer;  F.  A.  Forst,  recording 
secretary;  .Arnold  Prince,  corresponding 
secretary ;  and  R.  P.  Clarkson,  James 
Melvin  Lee,  George  Finley,  Frank  Per¬ 
ley,  Leo  Solomon,  W.  Axel  Warn,  Ed¬ 
ward  N.  Jackson,  Dennis  Tilden  Lynch, 
Clyde  Jennings,  and  G.  S.  Fougner, 
directors. 

The  election  will  be  held  May  7. 


NEW  U.  P.  WIRE 

United  Press  is  now  operating  a  south¬ 
ern  double  trunk  wire  out  of  St.  Louis, 
linking  Memphis,  Knoxville,  Nashville, 
Birmingham  and  Atlanta.  A  single  wire 
relay  covers  the  remainder  of  this  im¬ 
mediate  territory. 


Graphology  Success 

The  A^ew  York  Telegram  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  was  receiving  more  tha.i 


c  ..  I/-  cLJiJt  4,000  samples  of  handwriting  a  week  for 

Semi-Annual  Convention  Scheduled  for  by  jj3  handwriting  expert. 

Rochester,  April  17-18  — 

The  New  York  State  Circulation  Man- 
agers’  Association  will  hold  its  semi-an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  Hotel  Rochester, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  17  and  18.  The 

program  has  been  completed  by  the  pro-  ® 

gram  committee,  under  the  direction  of  J 

William  F.  Baldwin,  New  York  World,  ^  H 

and  the  local  committee  is  completing  its  I  ^ 

plans  for  the  entertainment  of  visiting  ^  1  1 

circulation  managers.  ,  .xffiPN  1  li  1  1 

.Arrangements  are  being  made  to  re-  I 

ceive  a  large  delegation  from  New  York  ^  ]/  jLrrpjT^WI - 

City.  George  Erb,  Jr.,  of  the  Buffalo  ■■ _ ^ 

News,  is  president  of  the  association. 

Dunbar  Honored 

Robert  L.  Dunbar,  who  recently  com¬ 
pleted  20  years  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  of  which  he  66 

now  is  assistant  manager,  was  recently  X  O 

presented  with  a  set  of  silver  by  his 

associates  in  that  department.  ^  A 
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YOU  CAN  DO  IT  BETTER  WITH  GAS 


Editor  «S:  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  7,  1928 


WOMAN  EDITS  PAPER  IN 
TROPICAL  CITY 

Mis*  Mary  Moseley  Proprietor  of  Nas> 
sau  (Bahama  Islands)  Guardian 
— Paper  in  Family  Since  1844 
Founded  by  Grandfather 

In  the  tropical  and  historic  old  city  of 
Nassau,  an  unusual  newspaper  has 
entered  upon  its  eighty-fourth  year. 

The  Nassau  Guardian  o>uf  Bahama 
Islands  Advocate  and  Intelligencer  is  un¬ 
usual  in  having  been  uninterruptedly 


Miss  Mary  E.  Moseley 

published  for  so  many  decades  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  family.  It  has,  further¬ 
more,  been  edited  and  published  for  the 
past  24  years  by  a  woman,  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  its  founder. 

The  Nassau  Guardian  started  as  a 
small  two-column,  eight-page  weekly,  in 
November,  1844.  Its  founder,  E.  C- 
Moseley,  would  get  the  “hot”  news  from 
his  native  England  in  the  remarkable 
time  of  six  weeks,  thanks  to  speedy 
steamers  which  had  just  started  plying 
between  London  and  New  York  in  16  or 
17  days.  During  his  41  years  as  editor, 
he  built  up  the  paper  to  a  bi-weekly. 
Upon  his  death,  his  youngest  son  pub¬ 
lished  the  Guardian  for  two  years. 

From  1887  to  1904,  the  second  son,  A. 
E.  Moseley,  carried  on  the  paper.  His 
defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  made 
history,  when  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Bahamas  imprisoned  him  for  a  published 
criticism.  The  colonial  governor  re¬ 
leased  him.  Moseley  and  the  rights  of 
the  Fourth  Estate  were  upheld  by  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  London. 

When  he  died,  his  eldest  daughter. 
Miss  Mary  Moseley,  temporarily  assumed 
charge  of  the  Guardian.  She  has  been 
its  ^itor  and  publisher  ever  since  that 
time. 

In  1909  she  imported  the  colony’s  first 
type-setting  machine,  and  another  has 
since  been  installed.  In  1920  the  Guard¬ 
ian  became  a  7-column  8-page  bi-weekly. 

Adapting  the  paper  to  the  city’s  needs. 
Miss  Moseley  now  issues  a  supplementary 
tabloid-size  daily  edition,  during  the 
tourist  season.  Daily  press  broadcasts 
from  London  and  New  York,  including 
stock  reports,  are  supplied  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  radio  station. 

In  recognition  of  her  services  during 
the  late  war,  Miss  Moseley  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire.  .  She  is  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Empire  Press  Union  for  the  West  Indies, 
and  was  appointed  as  the  West  Indies 
delegate  to  the  Imperial  Press  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Australia,  in  1925,  although  ill 
health  prevented  her  from  attending  the 
conference. 

In  addition  to  her  duties  as  editor  and 
publisher.  Miss  Moseley  is  one  of  the  five 
members  of  the  Development  Board,  a 
government  bureau  which  advertises  the 
Bahamas  and  encourages  the  growing 
tourist  trade. 

Becomes  Society  Editor 

Mrs.  Geo  McPherson  has  succeeded 
Mrs.  Roy  Rogers  as  society  editor  of 
the  Walters  (Okla.)  Herald. 


Give  Advertising  Course 

The  Philadelphia  Qub  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Women  has  organized  a  class  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  taught  by  several  members  of 
the  club,  which  began  March  22  to  run 
for  10  weeks.  The  class  has  already 
enrolled  45  students.  It  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Philadelphia  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

To  Attend  Convention 

Twenty  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
Qub  of  .Advertising  Women  have  al-..- 
ready  made  their  hotel  reservations  for 
the  International  Advertising  .Associa¬ 
tion  convention  at  Detroit  in  July.  It 
is  expected  that  this  number  will  be 
largely  increased  later. 

Manages  Cab  Advertising 

Miss  Virginia  Merrill  has  succeeded 
John  J.  Cuddy  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  Yellow  Cab  Company  of  San 
Francisco.  Cuddy  left  to  become  man¬ 
ager  of  Californians,  Inc.,  development 
organization  of  Northern  California. 

Story  Reprinted 

Jane  Corby,  editor  of  the  Junior  Eagle 
section  of  the  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Eagle,  has  had 
one  of  her  Junior  Eagle  stories  for 
children  reprinted  in  “Modern  English,” 
widely  used  as  a  textbook  in  the  primary 
grades  of  New  York  City  public  schools. 

Returns  From  Vacation 

Mrs.  Nella  Brown,  society  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  has  returned  from  a  va¬ 
cation  spent  at  A’irginia  Beach. 

Becomes  “Cameraman” 

Miss  Virginia  Edwards,  photographer 
for  the  Indianapolis  Times,  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  recent  article  in  the  American 
Magazine.  Since  her  feat  of  climbing 
a  monument  to  photograph  a  crowd,  her 
paper  has  given  her  regular  assippiments, 
day  or  night,  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

AGENCY  EMPLOYMENT 
SITUATION  SOUND 

O’Shaughnessy  of  A.  A.  A.  A.  Say* 

Higher  Appropriations  Keep  Firms 

Active  Forestalling  Any 
Grave  Unemployment 

Men  and  women  engaged  in  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  work  are  more  fortunate  than 
many  workers  in  other  lines  who  are 
being  dismissed  in  increasing  numbers, 
adding  to  the  current  unemployment 
problem. 

James  O’Shaughnessy,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  .American  .Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  whose  office  in  the 
Graybar  Building,  is  a  barometer  of  em¬ 
ployment  conditions,  declared  this  week 
that  the  present  situation  is  more  than 
usually  healthy. 

“Unemployment  is  not  being  felt  in  the 
agency  field,”  he  declared.  “.Applications 
for  jobs  through  our  clearing  house  have 
fallen  off  30  per  cent  over  last  year. 
That  represents  the  entire  field,  both 
highly  trained  and  clerical  workers  in 
agencies.  The  number  of  capable  and 
experienced  agency  men  out  of  work  is 
less  today  than  it  has  been  for  some  time. 

“Total  advertising  appropriations  are 
higher  than  last  year,  keeping  a  large 
number  of  agencies  active.  I  know’  of 
no  agencies  materially  cutting  down  their 
staffs.” 

An  average  of  20  people  a  day  visit 
the  A.  .A.  A.  .A.  office  in  quest  of  posi¬ 
tions.  with  advertising  agencies.  Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy  said  that  the  majority  of 
applicants  have  no  idea  of  what  adver¬ 
tising  is  all  about,  ami  the  20  usually 
simmers  down  to  six  possible  candidates 
for  positions.  It  is  e.stimated  that  75  per 
cent  of  those  asking  for  jobs  are  already 
employed  and  are  merely  seeking  better 
connections. 

Incorporate  Agency 

The  Porter-Dickie  Company,  a  newly 
incorporated  advertising  agency,  opened 
for  business  at  its  new  offices  at  88  Pearl 
street,  Boston,  Mass.,  April  2.  The 
officers  and  executives  are:  L.  J.  Ray¬ 


mond,  president ;  L.  R.  Dickie,  treasurer ; 
Chester  A.  Porter,  general  manager,  and 
John  Goddard  Gould,  director  of  service. 
Mr.  Porter  has  spent  20  years  in  agency 
work.  He  has  been  with  Reznew  of  Re¬ 
views,  American  .Magazine,  Wood,  Put¬ 
nam  &  W'ood  Company.  Boston  and  in 
New  York  City  with  Calkins  and  Holden 
and  others. 

Mr.  Gould  has  had  six  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Dickie-Raymond  Agency. 

Head  Illinois  Agency 

Philip  T.  Qancy  and  Norman  J. 
Phelps  have  been  appointed  to  head  the 
reorganized  copy  and  service  department 
of  the  Rockford,  Ill.,  division  of  George 
F.  McKiernan  &  Co.,  Denver  advertising 
agency.  The  Rockford  branch  last  week 
moved  to  the  Manufacturers  National 
Bank  building  where  it  will  occupy  half 
the  fifth  floor. 

Has  Cleanser  Account 

Solvit-All  Corporation,  New  York, 
makers  of  a  new  cleanser,  has  appointed 
Reimers  &  Osborn  as  advertising  coun¬ 
sel.  Test  campaigns  and  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  started  during  the 
spring. 

Joins  Humphrey  Staff 

M.  J.  Julian,  formerly  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Shur-On  Optical  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  more  recently  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Wilcox  &  Evertsen, 
sterling  division  of  the  International 
Silver  Company,  Meriden.  Conn.,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  H.  B.  Humphrey 
Company,  advertising  agents,  Boston. 

Erickson  to  Move 

The  Erickson  Company,  New  York 
advertising  agency,  has  leased  25,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  in  the  New 
York  Central  Building  which  w'ill  be 
completed  early  in  1929. 

Joins  Coast  Agency 

Charles  Hemingway  Upton,  veteran 
San  Francisco  newspaper  man  who  has 
served  for  20  years  with  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  has  resigned  to  become 
vice-president  of  Harold  C.  Wurts,  Inc., 
advertising  agency. 

Fabric  Company  Appoints 

The  J.  C.  Haartz  Company  of  New 
Haven,  manufacturers  of  Duro  Gloss 
Raincoats  and  sports  fabric,  have  retaine<l 
Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co.  of  New  York 
as  their  advertising  agents. 

Fertilizer  Account  to  White 

The  V.  &  M.  Products  Company,  fer¬ 
tilizer  manufacturers,  Galesburg,  Mich., 
have  appointed  Frank  B  White  Com¬ 
pany,  (Chicago,  Ill.,  as  their  advertising 
agency. 

Holding  New  Post 

H.  R.  Palmer,  formerly  with  the 
Gardner  Advertising  Company,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Tracy-Parry 
Company,  Inc.,  and  will  ^  in  charge  of 
their  New  York  office. 


271,187 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore 
Sun  (morning  and  evening  is¬ 
sues)  for  the  month  of 

March,  1928 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  March, 
1928,  was  203.370. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


Has  Polish  Account 

The  Staze-Brite  Company,  Arlington, 
Fla.,  manufacturers  of  automobile  polish, 
has  appointed  Frank  B.  White  Company, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  as  their  sales  and  advertis¬ 
ing  counselors. 

Join  Art  Department 

Walter  Kennelly  and  Harold  Scott 
have  been  added  to  the  art  department 
of  the  Byer  &  Bowman  Advertising 
•Agency  at  Columbus,  O. 

Represents  Cleaners 

Barrett,  Nephews  &  Co.,  cleaners  and 
dyers,  has  placed  its  advertising  account 
with  Robinson,  Lightfoot  &  Q>.,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  New  Yewk. 

Has  Ticket  Account 

The  Globe  Ticket  Company  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  placed  its  advertising  account 
with  Geare,  Marston  &  Pilling,  Philadel¬ 
phia  agency. 

Smith  &  Ferris  Appointed 

Smith  &  Ferris,  Los  Angeles  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  counsel  for  Pacific  Ready-Cut 
Homes,  Inc.,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Representing  Chicago  New* 

B.  W.  Fleisher,  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  Japan  Advertiser,  ToWo,  was 
recently  appointed  Tokio  representative 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  J.  Russell 
Kennedy,  former  representative  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  died  in  January  of 
this  year. 

R.  I.  Daily  Appoints 

The  I’lnetuxct  Valley  Daily  Times, 
published  in  .Arctic,  K.  I.,  has  appoint^ 
the  1  )evine- Wallis  Corporation  of  New 
A’ork  and  Chicago  to  represent  it  in  the 
national  advertising  field. 


A\.ore  tKan 
200.000 
Daily 

Alore  tKan 
440,000 

Sunday 


A  DVERTISERS  who 
understand  the  Iowa 
situation  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  consumers* 
market  there  cannot  be 
properly  sold  without  the 
use  of  newspapers  in  these 
twenty-one  key  cities. 
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Citizen 

Council  Bluffs  Non¬ 
pareil 

Darenport  Democrat  k 
l.eader 

Darenport  Times 
Dubuque  Teletrapta- 
Rerald 

Fort  Dod(e  Heeaencer 
k  nmntcle 
Fort  Madison  Demoerst 


Iowa  Cltv  Frees  ClUsen 
Keokuk  Gate  Cltv 
Marshalltown  Tlmes- 
Republlcan 

Mason  Cltv  Olobe- 
Gasette  k  Times 
Husestine  Jamal  k 
News-Tribune 
Oelweln  Reflster 
Oskaloosa  Herald 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Rloia  Cltv  Journal 
Sioux  Otv  Tribune 
Washlnfton  Jomal 
Waterloo  Courier 
Waterloo  Trlboae 
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A  TOUCH 


key  button 
shifts  the 
keyboard  action 


-LINOTYPE"  • 


A  SINGLE  POWER-DRIVEN  KEYBOARD 

controls  both  the  main  and  the  auxiliary  magazines.  Composition 
from  either  the  main  or  the  auxiliary  magazines  or  both  together 
is  equally  rapid.  The  operator  never  has  to  shift  his  position  or 
move  his  hands  from  their  accustomed  position 

MERGENTHALER  linotype  company,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO 

Repeeuntsiivet  ip  tbe  Prindpti  CiiU$  oi  ibt  Woeid 


LlNOrTflB  l«  TMC  iiRIOICTIM  FAttILT 
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1200  DAIUES  SPREAD 
NEW  OLD  GOLD  COPY 


“Blindfold  Test”  Advertisement*  Ap¬ 
pearing  in  Full  Newspaper  List — 
Lennen  &  Mitchell  Mysterious 
About  New  Stunt 

A  list  of  1.2(K)  newspaptTs,  one  of  the 
larnest  it  has  ever  used,  is  carrying  the 
new  "hlindlold  test"  advertisements  of 
Old  Geld  cigarettes,  Lennen  &  Mitchell, 
Inc.,  the  Xew  York  advertising  agency 
Jiandling  the  account,  informed  Editor  & 
I’UBLiSHKR  this  week 

Copy  in  this  latest  campaign  of  the  P. 

1  orillard  Company,  Inc.,  for  its  spectac¬ 
ular  "baby’’  brand,  represents  the  newest 
thing  in  testimonial  advertising.  “Faked” 
statements  are  declared  imiwssible  by 
he  agency,  officials  of  which  assured 
b'.DiTOR  &  PuBLiSHKR  that  the  tests  were 
being  conducted  on  an  absolutely  fair 
basis.  The  tests  center  around  a  celebrity 
not  averse  to  publicity  on  a  national 
scale.  The  subject  is  blindfoldenl  and 
given  four  of  the  leading  brands  of 
cigarettes  to  smoke.  He  or  she  is  fur¬ 
nished  a  cup  of  coffee  between  smokes 
to  clear  the  taste.  Tho.se  lucky  enough 
to  pick  Old  Gold  as  the  best  tasting 
cigarette  of  the  four  is  rewarded  by  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  campaign  series,  with 
portrait  and  laudatory  statement. 

An  Editor  &  Publisher  reporter  this 
week,  asked  Arthur  L.  Lynn,  service 
manager  of  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  for  per¬ 
mission  to  attend  one  of  these  tests. 
He  was  told  it  was  impossible  for  the 
time  being. 

“Keen  competition  in  the  tobacco  in¬ 
dustry  makes  it  necessary  to  keep  the 
lid  clamped  down  now,”  he  explained. 
“1  assure  you,  however,  that  the  tests 
are  conducted  on  a  fair  and  square 
basis.” 

Mr.  Lynn  would  not  say  whether  or 
not  some  celebrities  had  failed  in  the 
“blindfold  test,”  picking  a  brand  other 
than  Old  Gold. 

Xor  would  he  reveal  the  name  of  the 
person  responsible  for  this  new  adver¬ 
tising  idea. 

‘•.\11  that  I  will  say  for  publication  is 
that  it  is  a  Lennen  &  Mitchell  product,” 
he  said.  “W'e  did  not  go  outside  for 
it." 


ADVERTISER  FIGHTING 
SUBSTITUTION 

Bay  State  Fishing  Company  Using 
Newspaper*  to  Emphasize  40-Fathom 
Fish  Wrapper — Lent  Campaign 
Under  Way 

Bay  State  Fishing  Company,  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  Lenten  advertising  campaign  now 
under  way,  is  fighting  dealer  substitution 
in  copy  emphasizing  its  plan  of  wrap¬ 
ping  its  “40  Fathom”  brand  of  haddock. 

.Street  &  Finney,  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  which  is  directing  the  cam¬ 
paign,  says  that  the  copy  placed  in  news¬ 
papers  stressing  anti-substitution  is  meet¬ 
ing  with  success.  The  copy  plays  up  a 
picture  of  the  wrapped  fish  and  the  head 
advises,  “Demand — and  get  it  in  this 
wrapper.” 

The  advertisements  run  generally  140 
lines  on  double  column.  A  semi-reader 
technique  is  employed,  with  headlines  in 
condensed  Gothic  designed  to  resemble 
newspaper  text. 

“The  campaign  is  going  over  big,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  middle  west,”  an  agency 
executive  informed  Editor  &  Publisher. 

After  Easter  the  Bay  State  Fishing 
Company  will  continue  advertising  this 
brand  in  newspapers,  reducing  the  copy 
in  size,  but  maintaining  frequent  inser¬ 
tions. 


PACKARD  EXECUTIVE  RESIGNS 

A.  C.  Peters,  sales  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  Packard  Motors  Export 
Corporation,  resigned  recently  follow¬ 
ing  13  years  of  association  with  Pack¬ 
ard.  Mr.  Peters  plans  a  short  cruise 
while  recovering  from  a  minor  operation, 
before  defining  his  future  plans. 


Tobacco  Profit*  Grow 

P'or  the  year  1927  the  annual  report  of 
the  .\merican  Tobacco  Company,  just 
issued,  shows  a  net  profit  of  $23,339,- 
689.16,  or  an  increase  of  $760,594.93, 
breaking  the  record  made  in  1926. 


AD  TIPS 


N.  W.  Ayer  A  Son,  308  Chestnut  street,  Pliila- 
delphia.  Placing  copy  with  newspapers  in 
various  sections  for  the  Kellogg  Company, 
•’Pop”  Cereal,  Hattie  (*reek,  Mich. 

Barritt  &  Co.,  7  !?outh  IVarlnirn  street, 
Chicago.  Placing  the  advertising  of  tlie  Cali¬ 
fornia  Vineyard.s  Conu^any,  217  E.  Illinois  stnH*t, 
Chicago. 

Barton,  Durstine  A  Osborn,  .>8  Madison 
avenue,  New  York.  In  charge  of  tlie  adv.r* 
tising  of  Minute  Jelly,  In<L,  342  Madison  avenue. 
New  York. 

Blow  Company,  i)  East  H)th  stnet.  New  York. 
Sending  out  orders  to  newspapers  in  selected 
siH  tions  for  S.  tileinhy  j<on»  Comptany.  12  East 
22d  street.  New  York.  Also  directing  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Tabin-Bergman.  Inc.,  retailers  of 
men's  clotiiing. 

Chas,  Blum  Corporation,  112i>  Spruce  street, 
riiiladeiphia.  Placing  <»rders  with  iiewspam^rs 
in  selected  sections  for  W.  B.  Seeley,  Trusses, 
11th  A  Sansonie  streets.  Philadelphia. 

Brandt  Advertising  Company,  481  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  has  secured  part  of 
the  A.  E.  Staley  Company,  Decatur,  111. 

Calkins  A  Holden.  Inc.,  247  Park  avenue. 
New  Y’ork.  Again  placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  various  sections  for  the  Southern 
Cotton  Oil  Company,  Wesson  Salad  Oil,  etc.. 
New  Orleans. 

Churchill-Hall,  Inc,,  50  Cnioo  Sipiare,  New 
York.  Placing  schedules  with  newspapers  in 
various  section  for  the  Gorton-Pew  Fisheries 
Company,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Danielson  A  Son,  49  Westminister  street, 
Providence,  R.  I.  Sending  out  orders  to  some 
Pennsylvania  nowspai>ers  f<»r  llie  Clic<|uot  Club 
Company,  Ginger  Ale,  Millis,  Mass. 

Erwin,  Wasey  A  Co..  S44  Rush  stre^d.  Chicago, 
are  pr**paring  a  list  of  newspap<*r8  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  A.  C.  Spark  Plug  Co..  Flint,  Mich. 
One  paper  in  a  town  will  be  used. 

Evans,  Kip  A  Hackett,  Inc.,  880  F'ourth 

avenue,  New  York.  Appointed  to  liandle  the 
advertising  of  the  Salvarex  Company,  Hoboken. 
N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  antiseptic  and 

therapeutic  'ointment. 

Glen  Buck  Company,  39  South  La  Salle  street, 
Chicago,  will  issue  page  copy  to  a  list  of 
metro{)olitan  cities  for  April  2  insertion  on 
Nation’s  Business. 

J.  B..  Hamilton  Agency,  180  No.  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Placing  orders  gt  nerally  for 
the  Thompson  Matted  Milk  Company,  Waukesha, 
Wis. 

Walter  E.  Hardy  Company,  6  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago,  is  issuing  schedules  covering 
one  advertisement  to  a  list  of  newspapers  on 
a  special  proposition  on  VV’estern  Shade  Cloth 
<’<»..  Chirago. 

Henri,  Hurst  A  McDonald,  58  East  Wash- 


ingtuii  street.  Chicago,  will  use  five  metroi>olitan 
cities  fur  a  si>ecial  campaign  on  Goodyear  Tire 
A  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  O. 

Hicks  Advertising  Agency,  52  Vanderbilt 
avenue,  New  York.  Taking  charge  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Cohen  Bros.  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany.  Inc.,  Wometi's  S|N>rtswear,  New  York. 

Homer  McKee  Co.,  Inc.,  320  Meridian  street, 
Indianapolis.  Has  Ikhoi  sciei-te<l  to  handle  a  co- 
oiierative  nctioeal  ailvcrtising  campaign  f<»r  the 
Merchant  Tailors  t*f  .Vmerlca,  11  East  44th 
srr**et,  Neu  York. 

Honig-Cooper  Company,  .507  M<intgomery 
street,  Siin  F'ranclsco.  Again  placing  orders 
with  some  Pacific  Coast  newspapers  for  the 
M.  J.  B.  C<*ifipany,  Tree  Tea,  San  Francisco. 

H.  W.  Kastor  A  Sons  Co.,  14  East  Jackson 
boulevard,  Chicago.  .\dding  a  few  special 
towns  to  the  list  on  Nachman  Springfilled  Com¬ 
pany.  Chicago. 

MeJunkin  Advertising  Company,  Wacker  Drive 
at  Salle  street.  Chicago,  is  issuing  two 

special  pieces  of  advertising  to  a  list  of  d.illy 
newspapers  on  the  I-Yench  Battery  A  Carbon 
Co.,  Madison.  Wis. 

Michaels  A  Heath.  Inc.,  420  Lexington  avenue, 
New  Y'ork.  Placing  the  advertising  of  the 
Day-Fan  Fllectric  Company,  Dayton.  O.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  radio  sets,  fans  and  'motors. 

Peck  Advertising  Agency,  271  Madison  avenue, 
New  York.  Sending  out  orders  to  sonic  Penn¬ 
sylvania  newspaiH*rs  for  the  Griffin  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  Shoe  Polish,  69  Murray  street, 

New  Y'ork. 

Quinlan  Company,  .85  F^ast  Wacker  Drive, 

Chicago.  Placing  orders  with  newspapers  In 
selected  sections  for  the  Sun-Sap  Corporation, 
Sauerkraut  Juice.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

William  H.  Rankin  Company,  435  North 


Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Will  issue  scr.efiQi^ 
ft»r  .\pril  1st  insertions  on  Wilson-Western 
Sporting  Goods  Company  (Golf  Balls)  Chictgs. 
*lhe  New  Y'ork  and  Chicago  office  of  this  nftnej 
are  als«)  making  contracts  and  later  will 
copy  w’ith  some  Eastern  and  Middle  West  newi. 
papers  for  the  Vit-O-Net  Manufacturing  Co«. 
pany.  Electric  Pad,  11  EL  44tb  street,  New  York 

Granville  S.  StandisH  Advertising  Agency 
CtiloQ  Trust  building.  Providence,  R.  £ 
Placing  the  account  of  the  Lynon  M.inufac. 
turing  Company,  New  Haven.  Conn.,  ^laDufs^ 
tiir«Ts  ot  ‘*l.ymco”  Casement  Window  Adjustw 
••Elector”  Cigarette  Case  and  •  Lyous”  Knife 
Switches — Electric. 

Street  A  Finney,  40  W.  40th  street, 

York.  Again  placing  orders  with  *newspspen 
for  the  United  Drug  Co.,  Boston. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  410  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Making  up  sidiediUff 
with  newspapers  in  various  sections  for  Libbt 
.McNeill  A  Libby,  Libby’s  F'otHls.  Clilcago. 

United  Advertising  Agency,  .839  F'lfth  avenoe, 
New  Y’ork.  Taking  charge  of  the  advertislS 
of  Old  Bleach  Linen  Company,  44  East 
street.  New  Y’ork. 

Alfred  Wallerstein,  Inc..  420  T-exln^oo 
avenue.  New  York.  Again  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  for  the  Phllllpf. 
Jones  Corporation.  Collars,  1225  Broadway 
New  Y'ork. 

Wales  Advertising  Company.  250  Park  avenue 
New  Y'ork.  Placing  the  account  of  the  Boston 
Varnish  Company,  Everett  Station.  Boston, 
manufacturers  of  “Kyaniae’*  varnisheg 
enamels. 

Washburn,  Crosby  Company.  Mlnneupolig,  grg 
r*‘pi»rted  to  be  cutting  down  their  magasUg 
appropriation  and  may  spend  more  money  i| 
newspapers  this  Si>riiig. 
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Widening  the  Telephone  Horizon 

An  Advertisement  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


In  THE  memory  of  many 
now  living,  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  made  the 
apparently  rash  prediction  that 
the  day  would  come  when  we 
could  talk  to  other  countries, 
even  across  wide  expanses  of 
water.  That  was  shortly  after 
the  historic  conversation  be¬ 
tween  Boston  and  Cambridge, 
a  distance  of  two  miles. 

Bell’  s  vision  was  made  a  re¬ 
ality  when  in  1926  New  York 
and  London  spoke  together  in 
two  way  conversation,  and 
when  in  1927  this  service  was 
opened  to  the  public  between 
any  point  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and 
,  Great  Britain.,.  Since  then, 


Mexico  has  been  brought 
into  speaking  distance; 
important  cities  of  con¬ 
tinental  Europe  have  come 
within  the  voice  horizon  of 
the  United  States. 

Even  more  important,  the 
Bell  System  in  the  United 
States  now  embraces  18,500,- 
000  telephones — a  growth  for 
the  past  year  of  more  than 
750,000.  We  may  now  converse 
with  each  other  from  prac¬ 
tically  any  point  in  this  country 
to  any  other,  and  may  talk 
beyond  our  borders  and  across 
the  sea.  That  is  measurable 
progress  in  widening  America’s 
telephone  horizon . - 


HE  Oklahoma  News  recorded  the  substantial 
gain  of  4,657  over  the  preceding  Government  state¬ 
ment  and  announces  for  the  six-month  period  end¬ 
ing  April  1  a  circulation  of  50,450  net  paid. 

A  10%  increase  in  circulation 
with  no  increase  in  rate!  A 
coverage  of  approximately  90% 
of  Oklahoma  City  homes!  Ad- 
Scripps-Howard  vertising  concentrated  in  metro¬ 

politan  centers  is  most  produc¬ 
tive. 

During  1927,  the  ISeivs  gained 
nearly  three-tjuarters  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  lines  of  local  display.  Again 
and  again,  a  gain! 


Oklahoma  News 


Carl  C.  Magee,  Editor 


Chican'd 


Atlanta 


A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 

Peter  Hamilton.  Business  Manager 


National  Advertising  Department 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


■  San  Francisco 


Detroit 


Los  Angeles 


Portland 


Seattle 
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HON.  MARK  COHEN 


Distinguished  Editor  of  Dunedin  (N.  Z.) 

Star  Dies  in  80th  Year 

The  death  of  Hon.  Mark  Cohen,  for 
more  than  25  years  editor  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Star,  Dunedin,  N.  Z.,  on  March  4 
is  reported  in  New  Zealand  newspaiiers 
which  have  just  reached  New  York. 
Mr.  Cohen,  one  of  the  leaders  of  New 
Zealand  journalism,  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  numerous  American  newspaper 
men  when  he  attended  the  1921  meeting 
of  the  Press  Congress  of  the  World  at 
Honolulu. 

Mr.  Cohen,  who  was  in  his  80th  year, 
was  born  in  London  and  emigrated  with 
his  parents  to  Victoria  when  he  was  four 
years  old.  He  entered  newspaper  work 
when  he  was  16  years  old  with  the 
Otago  Daily  Times,  later  serving  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Otago  Evening  Star, 
Journal,  and  Morning  Sun.  In  1869  he 
returned  to  the  Star  as  chief  reporter  and 
sub-editor,  a  position  corresponding 
roughly  to  that  of  city  editor  or  news 
editor  on  an  .\merican  newspaper.  In 
1893  he  was  made  editor  of  the  Star, 
retiring  in  1920  upon  his  election  to  the 
Legislative  Council.  In  1909  he  was  one 
of  the  Otago  representatives  at  the  Im¬ 
perial  Press  Conference  in  London  and 
since  his  retirement  he  has  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  travel. 


N.  J.  LEVINSON 

Coast  Veteran  and  Founder  of  San 
Bernardino  Sun  Dies  at  74 

N.  J.  Levinson,  74,  prominently  con¬ 
nected  at  various  times  with  newspapers 
in  Oregon,  Washington  and  California, 
died  on  March  29  at  his  home  in  Port¬ 
land.  He  was  regarded  as  the  dean  of 
the  profession  in  Oregon  and  personally 
known  to  probably  every  newspaper  man 
in  the  state. 

large  part  of  Mr.  Levinson’s  career 
was  spent  on  the  Portland  Oregonian,  be¬ 
ginning  in  1878  as  a  reporter  and  later  as 
city  editor  and  as  Sunday  editor.  In  1888 
he  went  to  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
as  managing  editor  and  for  a  time  was  in 
newspaper  work  in  Chicago.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  San  Bernardino  (Cal.) 
Sun,  and  was  owner  of  the  Fresm  (Cal.) 
Herald  which  he  sold  in  1914.  .\t  that 
time  he  returned  to  Portland  and  became 
an  editorial  writer  on  the  Telegram,  serv¬ 
ing  in  that  capacity  until  about  two  years 
ago. 

For  the  past  three  years  Mr.  Levinson 
had  been  in  ill  health  and  had  been  almost 
blind. 


ALLAN  B.  CLARK  DIES 


Nashville  Banner  B.  M.  Would  Have 
Completed  50  Years’  Service 

Two  weeks  before  he  would  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  half  century  on  the  Xashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner,  Allan  Battle  Clark,  for 
the  past  two  years  business  manager  of 
the  Banner,  died  of  a  heart  attack.  March 
31.  He  was  64  years  old  March  15,  and 
l)egan  his  work  on  the  Banner  under  his 
father,  who  was  formerly  editor  and  part 
owner  of  the  Banner. 

Funeral  services  were  held  .Aprjl  2. 


NEIL  MOYNIHAN 

Neil  P.  Moynihan,  news  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News,  died  fol¬ 
lowing  an  appendicitis  operation  in  the 
United  States  Marine  Hospital  at  Port¬ 
land  April  1.  He  was  37  years  old  and 
a  veteran  of  the  World  War.  Mr.  Moyni¬ 
han  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and 
began  his  newspaper  career  on  the  Haver¬ 
hill  Gojzette.  He  later  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Haverhill  Herald,  leaving  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Salem  (Mass.)  Mercury.  He 
later  worked  in  Haverhill  on  the  Record, 
in  Lynn,  Boston  and  New  York  and  in 
Washington  where  he  was  correspondent 
for  the  Paul  Block  -newspapers.  He 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Portland  News 
only  six  months  ago. 

JOHN  KEBLE  BELL 

John  Keble  Bell,  former  editor  of  the 
London  Sketch,  died  at  Bournemouth, 


England,  March  29,  aged  52.  He  wrote 
under  the  pen  name  Keble  Howard. 
From  1904  to  1908  he  was  dramatic 
critic  of  the  London  Daily  Mail.  When 
Mr.  Bell  attempted  to  enter  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  he  was  forced  to  join  a 
provincial  weekly,  without  salary,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  university  education. 


Obituary 

TTARRY  W.  TOWER,  business  man- 
■^'■^ager  of  the  Bradford  (Pa.)  Sunday 
Herald  for  many  years,  recently  died  in 
his  home  in  that  city. 

Mrs.  Belle  Burton*  Cobb,  wife  of  A. 

Cobb,  publisher  of  the  Brocton  (N. 
Y.)  Mirror,  died  in  a  hospital  in  Dun¬ 
kirk  N.  Y.,  following  an  operation. 
Mrs.  Cobb,  who  was  54  years  old,  had 
served  as  editor  of  the  Mirror  for  several 
years. 

Stephen  P.  Me.\ik)r.  69,  picturesque 
editor  of  the  old  school,  died  at  his  home 
in  Okalona,  Ark.,  recently.  For  the  past 
35  years  he  was  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Okalona  Messenger.  In  1880  he 
founded  the  Arkansas  Clifl>er,  which  he 
edited  and  published  for  many  years. 

A.  L.  Palmer,  59,  editor  for  40  years 
of  the  Thayer  (Kan.)  News,  died  re¬ 
cently. 

H.\rry  a.  Carmody  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson 
Dispatch,  died  at  his  home  in  Jersey  City 
March  31.  He  had  been  with  the  Ho¬ 
boken  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Obser~ver  prior  to 
his  connection  with  the  Dispatch.  He 
was  also  a  correspondent  for  the  Neiv 
York  Sun  and  the  Standard  News  As¬ 
sociation.  A  delegation  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  Post  of  the  104th  Field  Signal 
Battalion,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
attended  his  funeral. 

George  L.  Shivler,  who  as  a  govern¬ 
ment  telegrapher  in  Washington,  first  re¬ 
ceived  the  news  of  Lee’s  surrender  and 
later  clicked  off  to  the  newspapers  of  the 
nation  stories  on  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln,  died  at  Troy,  .'Vpril  2, 
at  the  age  of  82.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  conducted  a  picture  shop  in  Troy. 

Miss  Thfjies.\  Murphy,  secretary  in 
the  Paris  office  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  died  March  29  as  the  result  of 
injuries  suffered  when  she  was  run  down 
by  an  automobile  on  March  12  while 
crossing  a  street. 

George  J.  Berberich,  71,  old  employe 
of  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette,  died 
April  1  after  illness  of  more  than  a  year. 

William  H.  Duncan,  69,  for  30  years 
a  member  of  the  composing  room  force 
of  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal,  until 
he  left  four  years  ago,  died  March  25  in 
Boone  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Julia  C.  Shep.\iu),  68,  for  many 
years  a  proof  reader  on  the  IVatertoTvn 
(N.  Y.)  Standard,  died  March  30  at  her 
daughter’s  home  in  Schenectady. 

Ci-.\RENCE  Howard  Howell,  55,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  composing  room  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  and  active  in  Masonic 
and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  died  at  his  home 
in  Ingomar,  near  that  city,  on  April  2 
after  a  week’s  illness.  He  was  connected 
with  the  Press  for  the  past  33  years. 

C.  P.  Lowther,  80,  well  known  south¬ 
ern  Iowa  newspaper  man  and  until  three 
years  ago  publisher  of  the  Rhodes  (la.) 
Times,  died  March  18  in  Cedar  Rapids, 
la. 

.Albert  J.  Be.\rup,  Sr.,  veteran  printer 
formerly  with  the  old  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
.Argus  and  Evening  Journal,  and  lately 
with  the  Albany  Sunday  Telegram,  died 
April  1  at  the  age  of  70. 

Joseph  Fullerton  McCaughtry,  62, 
resident  manager  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper 
Company  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  died  at  his 
home  there  on  April  2.  He  was  engaged 
in  newspaper  work  in  his  early  life. 

W.  L.  Cotton,  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Charlottetown  (P.  E.  I.)  Guardian 
and  a  veteran  newspaper  man,  died  April 
1  in  his  eightieth  year.  Mr.  Cotton  w’as 
born  in  New  London,  July  23,  1848,  and 
lived  practically  all  his  life  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  except  for  seven  years 
during  which  he  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Halifax  Chronicle  1870  to  W7. 


GET  THE  MOST 
FROM  YOUR 
RADIO  OUTLAY 


AMOS’N’ANIDY 

By  CORRELL  and  GOSDEN 
Originators  of  ”Sam  ’n’  Henry” 

A  Binding  Tie-Up  for 
Your  Own  Paper 
Your  Radio  Station 

/^ORRELL  and  GOSDEN,  for  two  years  radio’s 
best  loved  radio  entertainers  as  the  original 
"SAM  ’N’  HENRY,"  are  producing  a  new  and 
unproved  radio  feature,  "AMOS  ’N’  ANDY." 

By  special  arrangement  we  now  offer  you  the  voices 
of  "AMOS  ’N’  ANDY”  on  your  own  radio  station; 
and  a  daily  comic  strip  in  your  pages  to  carry  on 
the  radio  continuity. 

This  "AMOS  ’N’  ANDY”  feature,  as  offered  by 
us,  is  a  new  simple  and  efficient  method  of  fur* 
nished  broadcast,  NOTAN  EXPENSIVE  CHAIN 
HOOK-UP. 

"AMOS  ’N’  ANDY”  on  your  radio  station  cre¬ 
ates  a  demand  for  "AMOS  ’N’  ANDY”  in  your 
paper.  Circulation  is  boosted  ;  advertising  space 
becomes  more  desirable  ;  and  the  steady  listeners 
to  your  station  are  increased. 

Write  or  wire  at  once  for  details 

Syndicate  Department 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 

15  North  Wells  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Continues  To  Forge 
Prosperity 


The  giant  industries  of  the  Keystone  State  still  continue  to  forge 
prosperity  for  its  10,000,000  consumers.  Employment  is  plenti¬ 
ful,  wages  continue  high  and  national  advertisers  still  find  this 
market  one  of  the  most  profitable  in  which  to  advertise  their 
products. 

Pennsylvania  is  among  the  largest  in  wealth  and  earning  power; 
in  commerce  it  is  unsurpassed  and  in  industry  it  has  few 
competitors. 

This  is  a  big  year  for  Pennsylvania  and  for  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  who  is  advertising  in  the  Keystone  State’s  daily  papers. 
The  newspapers  listed  below  reach  all  this  wealth  and  buying 
power.  They  can  sell  your  products  to  these  high  income 
earners  and  reach  them  directly  and  economically. 

Why  not  use  these  home  newspapers  and  get  your  share  of  the 
business? 


• 

».&00 

10.000 

CSreaUtioa 

linei 

lijM* 

‘Allentown  Call  . 

..(M) 

33,477 

.11 

.11 

•Allentown  Call  . 

...(S) 

23,978 

.11 

.11 

tBeaver  Falls  Tribune . 

..(Et 

7,301 

.03 

•  .03 

tBethlehem  Globe  Times  . . . 

..(E) 

13,160 

.06 

.06 

tBrownsville  Telegraph  . 

(ME) 

9.604 

.04 

.04 

•Chester  Times  . 

..(E) 

20.011 

.08 

.07 

t+Coatesville  Recoril  . 

..(E) 

6,866 

.035 

.03 

Connellsville  Courier . 

..(E) 

.3,746 

.03 

.03 

•Easton  Express  . 

..(E) 

34.526 

.10 

.10 

•Erie  Times  . 

..(E) 

33.041 

.08 

.08 

tGreensburg  Tribune  Reviewr, 

(EM) 

14,804 

.05 

.05 

tHazelton  Plain-Speaker _ 

tHazelton  Standard-Sentinel 

(E)  } 

....( 

20.68.3 

.08 

.07 

t Lebanon  News  Times . 

..(E) 

10.517 

.05 

.05 

•Mount  Carmel  Item  . 

..(E) 

4,361 

.0285 

.0285 

Circulation 

2.500 

lines 

10.000 

line* 

•Oil  City  Derrick . 

...(M) 

7.507 

.05 

.05 

•Scranton  Times  . 

....(E) 

44,520 

.13 

.12 

•Sharon  Herald  . 

....(E) 

7,752 

.0357 

.0357 

•Sunbury  Item  . 

....(E) 

6,245 

.035 

.035 

•Washington  Observer  and 
Reporter  . 

(M&E) 

18,230 

.06 

.06 

iWest  Chester  Local  News 

....(E) 

11,882 

.04 

.04 

•Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader  ..(E) 

26,442 

.10 

.07 

fWilliamsport  Sun  and 
Gazette  &  Bulletin  . . . . 

(M&E) 

30,006 

.09 

.09 

fYork  Dispatch  . 

....(E) 

20,202 

.06 

.06 

•A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s 

Statement, 

,  October  1, 

,  1927. 

tGovernment  Statement,  October  1,  1927. 
t+Govemment  Statement.  March  31,  1927. 
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DAILY  SOLD  238  NEW  CONTRACTS  IN 
DRIVE  TO  BANISH  SUMMER  SLUMP 

105  Represented  Entirely  New  Business — Letters,  Prize  Of¬ 
fers  to  Staff  and  Promotion  Ads  Sold  653,000  Lines — 
Smaller  Merchants  Cultivated 


By  W.  L.  RIVER 

Of  the  W.  G.  Bryan  Organization 


A  CHlCAtiC)  man  who  used  to  adver- 
tise  as,  “Kranklyii  Hobbs,  Himself, 
and  His  Eight  Able  Aids,”  once  said : 
"In  the  slack  summer  season  many  mer¬ 
chants  suspend  advertising — that’s  what 
makes  the  slack  summer  season.” 

In  newspapers,  and  in  all  work  for  that 
matter,  there  is  an  ever-pressing  prob¬ 
lem  of  meeting  conditions  as  they  are  and 


of  advertising,  to  fulfill  its  function  100 
per  cent,  must  be  mutually  profitable  to 
both  merchant  and  newspaper. 

The  structure  on  which  the  present 
success  was  built  was  a  60-day  campaign 
entitled  “Making  Small  Display  Adver¬ 
tisements  Pay.”  The  plan  and  promotion 
were  outlined  with  the  following  aims  in 
view : 


Making  Small  Display 
Advertisements  Pay. 

THE  TEN 


COMMANDMENTS 


rould  easily  be  printed  in  four  inrhes  single 
column. 

The  story  of  the  Creation  is  told  in  649  words, 
which  if  set  solid  would  make  less  than  four  inches 
double  column. 

You  can  make  the  same  size  space  carry  profit- 
producing  selling  talks  about  your  store.  Put  into 
print  your  business  platform.  Give  publicity  to 
plans  on  wbicb  you  base  your  hopes  for  soccess. 

These  are  the  very  things  people  want  to  know 
about  a  business-  the  very  things  that  make  ad¬ 
vertising  successful. 

Patronage  is  attracted  by  good  values  in  quality 
niercbandise.  It  is  won  by  personality  and  sold 
liy  confidence. 

Personality  has  its  greatest  expression  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  .4nd  advertising  begets  confidence^ —particu¬ 
larly  advertising  in  the 

Worcester  Telegram-Gazette 

"'The  Papers  That  Go  Home’*  | 


One  of  the  adiertisements  in  Worcester  dailies  campaign  for  small 
display  advertisements. 


as  t'eot’le  think  they  are.  The  latter  is 
the  harder.  Occasionally  we  find  some 
man,  some  firm,  some  selling  staff,  broad 
enough  and  big  enough  to  break  away 
from  established  conventions..  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  linens  which  are  used  in  summer  are 
now  sold  in  January,  and  furs  which  are 
used  in  January  are  now  sold  in  August. 

Last  May  there  was  a  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  department  which  decided  that 
the  summer  slump  was  in  a  large  measure 
a  state  of  mind; 

Having  reached  this  definite  decision 
they  set  about  proving  it — and  did  a 
mighty  good  job.  Other  newspapers  who 
have  been  bemoaning  the  lack  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  because  of  business  conditions,  can 
now  successfully  follow. 

Not  only  did  this  campaign  help  to 
overcome  the  supposed  slackness  of  sum¬ 
mer  but  it  brought  the  Worcester  Tele- 
gra-m-Ga::ette  into  the  fall  season  with  a 
tremendous  momentum  toward  new  rec¬ 
ords  in  a  year  when  many  newspapers 
went  down  for  losses — which  otherwise 
could  have  been  overcome. 

Two  hundred  small  display  contracts  in 
two  months’  time,  as  a  goal — and  2.38  con¬ 
tracts  actually  signed  for  a  total  of  653,- 
303  lines,  represent  a  record  of  which 
any  newspaper,  large  or  small,  might 
rightfully  feel  proud. 

But  more  significant  than  linage  fig¬ 
ures  is  the  fact  that  here  is.  not  the 
.story  of  an  individual  merchant’s  success 
through  a  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  but  the  story  of  a  newspaper’s 
success  in  marketing  its  own  merchan¬ 
dise,  advertising.  And  eventually,  it  will 
he  the  story  of  some  2(K)  individual  suc¬ 
cesses,  because  advertising,  the  right  kind 


To  find  firms  irregularly  using  little 
space — or  none  at  all. 

To  point  out  the  path  for  them  to  fol¬ 
low  to  insure  success  from  their  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

To  show  them  the  effectiveness  of 
small  display  space,  consistently  and  per¬ 
sistently  used. 

To  prove  by  concrete  evidence  of  cam¬ 
paigns  and  copy  the  possibilities  open  to 
all  worthwhile  merchants,  irrespective  of 
the  size  of  their  establishments  or  what 
they  have  to  sell. 

To  develop  small  advertisers — make 
their  copy  pay — and  thus  develop  the 
earning  power  not  only  of  advertisers, 
but  through  sincere  service,  the  earning 
power  of  newspapers  as  well. 

Some  advertisers  are  the  backbone  of 
a  newspaper.  They  are  the  potential 
large  advertisers  of  tomorrow,  if  the 
power  of  publicity  is  properly  used. 
Many  small  advertisers  represent  diver¬ 
sity  of  announcements,  make  for  mass 
interest  and  insure,  on  a  safe  business 
building  basis,  that  acme  of  every  news¬ 
paper’s  ambition — volume. 

Worcester  is  a  city  of  204,000  popula¬ 
tion.  .As  a  business  center  it  is  largely 
industrial. 

The  Situation.  A  carefully  compiled 
list  showed  that  the  city  proper  con¬ 
tained  1,200  merchants  with  possibilities 
for  advertising  development.  When  the 
campaign  began,  well  over  half  of  these 
were  already  on  contract.  That  fact 
might  have  deterred  a  less  spirited  staff 
from  greater  effort.  The  staff  had  to 
educate  spasmodic  advertisers  into  using 
regular  space.  They  had  to  develop  a 
great  lot  of  new  business  on  fixed  space 


contracts.  Nevertheless  they  set  200  con¬ 
tracts  in  60  days,  as  their  goal. 

The  Preparation.  In  preparation  for 
the  campaign,  the  Telegram-Gazette  com¬ 
piled  a  complete  list  of  prosjiects  with  the 
idea  of  presenting  to  the  smaller  adver¬ 
tiser  the  advantages  of  becoming  a  per¬ 
sistent  and  consistent  user  of  space  larger 
than  one  inch.  Although  it  was  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  yet  in  keeping  with  the 
generous  policy  of  the  newspaper,  a  spe¬ 
cial  $500  bonus  plan  was  adopted,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  bonus  system,  for  new 
business ;  honorariums  were  announced 
for  the  first  three  places,  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  be  divided  equally  among  the 
men  of  the  staff  who  secured  five  or  more 
contracts  during  the  campaign. 

The  Achievement.  In  two  months’ 
time,  the  men  signed  up  238  advertisers 
for  a  total  of  653,303  lines,  representing 
a  revenue  of  $116,110.50,  or  an  average 
of  more  than  $2,000  worth  of  contract 
business  for  each  working  day  of  the 
campaign.  One  hundred  and  five  of  the 
contracts  obtained  are  classed  as  abso¬ 
lutely  new  business. 

The  majority  of  contracts  signed  were 
for  52  weeks.  Onb'  35  of  them  were 
for  shorter  terms.  Of  these  35,  21  were 
strictly  new  business.  The  other  14  were 
with  advertisers  former'v  on  an  open 
space  basis. 

This  last  fact  shows  how  thoroughly 
the  men  worked.  Out  of  113  advertisers 
formerly  on  open  space  contracts,  all  but 
14  were  put  on  a  fixed  52-week  basis. 
Thus  the  staff  not  only  opened  many 
new  accounts,  but  converted  irregular 
advertisers  into  steady,  year-round  busi¬ 
ness  builders.  .Already  this  lias  worked 
for  the  mutual  expansion  of  Worcester 
merchants  and  the  Telegram-Gazette. 

Much  has  been  heard  about  “merchan¬ 
dising  advertising.”  To  most  of  us  that 
is  simply  a  high  sounding  phrase.  But 
here  is  a  concrete  e.<ample  of  its  applica¬ 
tion. 

The  Worcester  campaign  to  develop 
small  advertisers  contains  36  nieces  of 
copy.  The  opening  announcement  and  18 
of  the  subsecpient  advertisements  ap¬ 
peared  in  space  about  four  columns  by  15 
inches. 

All  of  this  copy  carried  to  the  small 
merchants  actual  stories  of  newspaper 
advertising  successes  made  by  other 
formerly  small  ir<*rchants  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  Stales.  They  pointed  out 
efficiencies  applicable  to  any  business, 
anywhere.  They  approached  the  problem 
of  the  effective  use  of  small  space  from 
every  point  of  view.  They  featured  only 
practical,  proved,  iiaid-for  experience. 

•A  letter  was  sent  in  advance  of  the 
camn.nign  explaining  its  purpose.  Each 
advertisement,  as  it  appeared,  was  called 
to  the  attention  of  all  prospective  adver¬ 
tisers,  either  in  person  by  the  soliciting 
staff  or  by  mail.  In  all,  five  letters  were 
used. 

But  using  big  space  to  convince  pros¬ 
pective  small  advertisers  seemed  incon¬ 
sistent  so  in  the  middle  of  the  campaign 
the  copy  changed,  thus  giving  to  the 
campaign  two  distinct  natures. 

“It  is  time  to  turn  these  large  talks  into 
practice.”  the  merchants  were  informed. 
.And  from  this  point  to  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  small  space,  about  four  inches 
double  iplumn,  was  scheduled.  Day-to- 
day  advertisements  demonstrated  the  ef¬ 
fective  practical  application  of  the  small- 
space  principle.  They  suggested  method 
and  manner  of  coby  treatment.  Above 
all,  they  emphasized  to  the  merchant  the 
unfailing  value  of  persistent,  consistent 
advertising:  that  “He  Can  Who  Thinks 
He  Can” — and  they  developed  in  each 
prospective  advertiser,  by  actual  day-to- 
day  copy,  the  idea  that  “lie  Can.” 

The  momentum  gained  from  two 
months’  energetic  summer  effort  did  not 
stop  suddenly — has  not  stopped  yet. 
More  than  200  advertisers  on  fixed  space 
contracts  will  encourage  other  small  dis¬ 
play  advertisers  to  start  Consequently  the 
newspapers  will  cash  in  for  months  to 
come  on  this  intensive  work.  The  Tele¬ 
gram-Gazette  has  perfected  a  system  of 
selling  advertising,  and  then  giving  serv¬ 
ice.  so  that  advertisers  who  are  sold,  stay 
sold.  Six  hundred  and  eighty  signed 
contracts  in  effect  before  the  present 
campaign  started  is  ample  evidence  of 
this. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  WINS 
FREIGHT  RATE  CASE 

Railroads  Send  Checks  for  Nearly 

$40,000  Following  Supreme  Court 
Refusal  to  Permit  Case 
to  Be  Re-argued 

The  Chicago  Tribune  traffic  dipart- 
meiit  won  a  long-drawn-out  and  bitter 
legal  battle  when  the  department  re¬ 
ceived  checks  recently  to  the  amount  ot 
almost  $40,000  for  reparations  from  cer¬ 
tain  eastern  railroads.  The  fight  was 
carried  all  the  way  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  finally  to  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Taft  for  settlement. 

During  the  years  1921-22  the  Ontario 
Paper  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune.  was  making  daily  shipments  of 
carloads  of  newsprint  to  the  Xeze  Vnrk 
Daily  Xe7es.  The  traffic  department, 
convinced  that  the  rate  charged  by  the 
roads  was  tiK>  high,  began  negotiations 
for  a  reduction.  The  railroads  refused 
to  see  the  argument.  The  Tribune  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission.  The  commission  decidetl  in 
favor  of  the  shipper  and  reduced  the 
rate.  The  new  rate  was  made  retro¬ 
active  tt)  a  date  two  years  prior  to  filing 
t)f  the  claim,  and  the  railroads  were  or¬ 
dered  to  oTv  the  shipper  the  difference 
between  the  old  and  new  rate.  this 
reparation  amounte<l  to  $2‘),500. 

The  railroads  refused  to  make  payment, 
and  the  traffic  department  in  behalf  of 
the  Ontario  Pai>er  Company  entered  suit. 
Then  began  a  five-year  legal  battle 
which  carried  the  case  through  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Courts  to  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  .Ajipeals,  then  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  finally  to 
Chief  justice  Taft. 

On  January  7,  1928.  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  refused  the  railroads  permission  to 
re-argue.  In  the  meantime  interest  on 
the  reparation  award  had  been  accruing, 
aiul  its  total  reached  $37,776.  To  this 
the  Supreme  Court  added  an  amount  to 
cover  the  Tribune’s  attorney  fees.  Re¬ 
cently  the  railroads  made  full  payment 
of  the  claim. 

ONTARIO  GROUP  ELECT 

Frank  Leslie  of  Niagara  Falls  Review 
Named  President 

Frank  II.  Leslie,  of  the  Xiagara  lalls 
Revieze,  was  elected  president  of  the  On¬ 
tario  Provincial  Daily  Newspapers'  .Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Toronto, 
March  27.  A.  R.  .Alloway,  Oshawa 
Times,  was  elected  vice-president,  and 
H.  N.  Gadaby,  St.  Catharines  Standard, 
secretary. 

The  board  of  directors  was  elected  as 
follows:  .Allan  Holmes,  Galt  Reporter; 
Howard  Fleming,  Ozeen  .^ound  .Sun- 
Times  (retiring  president)  :  G.  Hem- 
phreys,  Guelph  Mercury  (retiring  secre¬ 
tary)  ;  E.  C.  Young,  Chatham  Nezes;  E. 
FI.  Muir,  Kingston  Whig-Standard;  L 
Goulet,  Le  Droit,  Ottazea,  and  J.  W. 
Curan,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Star. 


DAILY  PROMOTES  ADVERTISING 


British  Agency  Men  Write  for  York¬ 
shire  Evening  News 

The  York.zhirc  lizvning  Xezes,  Leeds, 
England,  recently  carried  a  series  of 
weekly  articles  on  advertising  written 
by  some  of  the  most  prominent  advertis¬ 
ing  agents  in  Great  Britain.  .According 
to  I'rederick  E.  CiKik,  advertising  director 
of  the  News,  this  series  is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  which  has  appeared  in  British 
newspapers. 

The  articles  were  written  by  George 
S.  Royds,  managing  director  of  Osborne 
Royds  &  Co.,  Ltd.;  R.  T.  l.ang  of  Sells, 
Ltd. ;  George  W.  Kettle,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  Dorland  .Advertising,  Ltd. :  \V.  H. 
Harford,  a  director  of  Saward,  Baker  & 
Co.,  Ltd.;  Sir  Charles  Higham;  Phillip 
Smith,  head  of  Smith’s  .Advertising 
Agency,  Ltd. ;  Sir  Cecil  Beck  of  Edward 
Hunter  &  Co.;  Paul  E.  Derrick  of  Paul 
FI  Derrick  .Advertising  .Agency,  Ltd.; 
J.  M.  Walker,  managing  director  of  J.  M. 
Walker  &  Co.,  Ltd. ;  and  S.  T.  Garland, 
of  the  S.  T.  Garland  .Advertising  Service. 
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Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Member  Associated  Business  Papers 


"Which  is  the  Best  Newspaper 
in  the  Next  Town?” 


The  first  call  which  a  manufacturer’s  traveling  representative  makes  in  a 
city  is  usually  at  a  newspaper  office. 


There  he  secures  information  about  the  city  .  .  .  route  lists  . 
ductions  to  the  trade  .  .  .  co-operation  of  one  kind  or  another. 


intio- 


When  he  is  about  to  leave,  he  frequently  asks  about  the  newspapers  in  the 
“next  town.”  If  he  is  in  Syracuse,  he  asks  about  Rochester  or  Troy,  per¬ 
haps.  If  he  is  in  Cleveland,  he  may  ask  about  Youngstown — or  Akron — or 
Columbus — or  Toledo. 

Hardly  a  week  passes  but  what  the  newspaper’s  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  or  some  other  executive,  is  asked  about  the  standing  of  newspapers  in 
other  cities. 

The  manufacturer’s  traveling  representatives  are  frequently  empowered  to 
specify  the  newspapers  they  want  used.  Always  their  recommendations 
are  given  consideration. 

The  advertising  schedule  you  receive  may  be  the  result  of  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  from  a  brother  newspaper  publisher  in  another  city. 

Keep  the  whole  newspaper  fraternity  fully  informed  as  to  the  standing  and 
progress  of  your  newspaper. 

Advertise  regularly  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISH^  and  THE  FOURTH 
ESTATE — reach  its  valuable  newspaper  circulation — reach  also  its  valua¬ 
ble  advertiser  and  agency  circulation.  Do  the  whole  job  at  one  time  and  at 

one  cost.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  and  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
reaches  those  firms  which  invest  95%  of  the  known  national  newspaper 
advertising  appropriations. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 

Five  Telephones:  Bryant  3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
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‘ATTIC  ASSETS’ 


TRADE  SNOOPING 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: — As  an 
agency  executive  I  scan  the  columns  o£ 
Editor  &  Publisher  very  carefully  each 
week  to  find  suggestions  for  serving 
clients  to  better  advantage.  Naturally,  1 
did  not  overlook  your  editorial  anent 
“Trade  Snooping.’’  Whether  the  edi¬ 
torial  is  right  or  wrong,  I  feel  that  your 
readers  who  are  associated  with  news¬ 
papers  should  not  get  a  one-sided  view¬ 
point  regarding  the  subject  in  question, 
and  in  justice  to  space  buyers  should 
know  about  the  other  side  of  the  story. 

One  of  the  outstanding  criterions  in 
buying  space  is  knowing  what  media 
other  advertisers  have  used  in  certain 
cities  for  the  past  year  or  more.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  is  an  important  cri¬ 
terion  to  follow  since  a  space  buyer  has 
less  chance  of  making  a  wrong  decision 
when  he  knows  what  other  advertisers 
have  done  over  a  certain  period  in  cer¬ 
tain  publications. 

If  a  manufacturer  advertised  in 
various  media  for  a  number  of  years  he 
must  have  obtained  profitable  results,  and 
a  competitor  has  just  as  much  chance  in 
selling  his  prixluct  in  the  same  papers 
considering  the  copy  and  product  have 
equal  merit. 

Regardless  of  the  ethics  involved, 
linage  comparisons  will  always  be  an 
important  criterion  in  buying  space,  and 
if  there  came  a  time  when  newspapers 
refused  to  give  such  information,  the 
space  buyers  could  always  obtain  it  from 
companies  now  operating  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose,  and  who  supply  most  of  the  papers 
throughout  the  country  with  compara¬ 
tive  figures  at  the  present  time. 

And  why  should  not  space  buyers  de¬ 
mand  such  information  when  spending 
thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  for  the  agencies’  clients?  \yhy 
should  they  take  any  risks  in  spending 
some  one  else’s  money? 

Advertising  is  still  in  its  infancy  and 
is  striving  to  reach  a  scientific  stage, 
and  it  is  only  through  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  papers’  antecedents,  and 
the  business  they  carry,  that  such  a  point 
can  be  reached. 

If  some  papers  suffer  by  such  a  cri¬ 
terion  then  let  them  publish  better 
papers.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  is 
applicable  in  the  newspaper  business  as 
well  as  in  any  other  business. 

A.  newspaper  that  would  refuse  to  give 
a  history  of  its  past  linage  carried  might 
take  the  same  attitude  in  refusing  to  give 
an  analysis  of  its  editorial  content  over 
a  certain  period.  However,  no  news¬ 
paper  would  refuse  such  information  to 
agency  space  buyers  or  they  would  not 
carry  any  amount  of  general  advertising 
linage,  nor  for  that  matter,  retail  linage. 
In  fact,  every  manufacturer  and  retail 
store  owner  is  keenly  interested  in  what 
their  competitors  are  doing  and  there 
is  no  one  side  to  the  case.  All  of  them 
are  always  desirous  of  knowing  how 
each  other  spend  their  advertising 
money,  and  newspapers  will  be  queried 
about  linage  comparisons  until  the 
millennium. 

A.  1.  Slom.\nson' 


which  becomes  the  prey  of  the  vultures 
who  place  these  so  called  “home-work’’ 
advertisements. 

For  20  years  we  have  censored  our 
:lassified  columns  carefully  and  we  believe 
that  we  were  among  the  first  in  the  state 
to  take  this  action.  Censorship  is  an 
especially  valuable  asset,  in  that  in  weed¬ 
ing  out  the  questionable  advertisements, 
it  is  making  those  which  pass  the  censor 
all  the  more  effective. 

\Ve  have  found  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  untold  assistance  to 
us,  and  we  would  like  to  see  every  news¬ 
paper  use  their  services  in  weeding  out  all 
questionable  advertising  from  their 
columns. 

H.  L.  Opie, 

President,  Leader  Publishing  Co., 
Staunton,  Va. 

HOTEL  DUE  BILLS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Yoy  must  be  aware 
of  the  disagreeable  experiences  that  most  news¬ 
paper  publishers  meet  with  in  their  attempt 
to  make  use  of  hotel  due-bills.  Recently  I  was 
so  taken  aback  by  the  unusually  pleasant  treat¬ 
ment  accorded  to  me  at  the  Great  Northern 
in  Chicago  that  I  paid  a  special  visit  to  the 
Manager  to  express  my  astonishment  and  ap¬ 
preciation  In  the  course  of  our  conversation 
he  showed  me  a  letter  which  he  had  addressed 
to  his  assistants,  which  accounted  in  part  for 
this  unusual  treatment.  The  policy  of  this 
house  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  average 
hotel  sending  out  due-bills,  that  I  asked  for  a 
copy  of  this  letter,  and  am  sending  it  on  to 
you  in  the  belief  that  if  you  print  it,  and  per¬ 
haps  send  a  marked  copy  of  the  item  to  a  few 
hotel  managers,  you  will  confer  a  benefaction 
upon  newspapers  throughout  the  country. 

Of  course  this  policy  as  you  know,  is  plain 
common  sense,  but  the  hotel  managers  fail  to 
see  it.  If  the  Great  Northern  should  get  any 
particular  publicity  as  a  result  of  your  print¬ 
ing  this  item,  they  certainly  deserve  it — but 
my  chief  interest  is  in  spreading  the  news  of 
this  example  in  the  hope  that  it  may  add  to 
the  comfort  of  some  of  our  newspaper  friends. 

Herbert  Askwith, 
Editor,  The  World  Revieu.' 


The  letter  enclosed  reveals  that  the  Great 
Northern  manager  had  announced  to  his  as¬ 
sistants  that  due-bill  patrons  were  to  be  given 
“every  courtesy  and  consideration  that  a  cash 
guest  would  receive.”  The  letter  also  an¬ 
nounced  a  changed  policy.  No  due-bills  would 
be  issued  for  food,  but  room  accommodation* 
only. 

MERGER  ATTEMPT  FAILS 


That  Ib  What  Classification  Called 
Pushed  by  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News 

“Attic  Assets’’  is  the  alliterative  name 
the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News  has  given 
to  its  classification  devoted  to  the  selling 
of  odds  and  ends  for  readers  of  its  classi¬ 
fied  pages. 

Some  time  ago  the  paper  e.xplained  the 
idea  of  the  classification  on  a  letter-size 
sheet  it  had  printed  and  which  was  mailed 
to  about  50  people  weekly  and  followed 
up  by  ad-takers  over  the  telephone.  C. 
Johnson  is  in  charge  of  the  paper’s 
classified  department. 

The  mailing  read  as  follows  under  the 
.\ttic  Assets  headline : 

"How  much  ‘overhead’  expense  is 
represented  by  those  no  longer  used 
pieces  of  furniture  and  household  goods 
that  are  patiently  waiting  in  your  attic 
storeroom  ? 

“Why  not  convert  them — easily  and 
economically — into  cash  ? 

“Your  little  ad  in  our  classified  section, 
offering  your  excess  household  articles  or 
anything  else  you  want  to  buy,  sell  or 
trade,  will  put  you  in  immediate  touch 
with  all  the  interested  prosjiective  buyers 
among  our  large  audience  of  readers.” 

“Look  around  now  for  things  you 
would  like  to  sell  and  in  a  day  or  two 
an  Ad-taker  will  call  you  on  the  phone. 
We’ll  be  glad  to  help  you  word  your  ad. 
if  vou  wish  us  to.” 


Two  British  Newspaper  Groups  Give 
Up  Plan  to  Consolidate 

London.  March  27. — Once  more  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  a  basis  for  a  working  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  British  National  Union 
of  Journalists  and  the  Institute  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  has  failed. 

For  some  months  a  special  committee 
formed  of  representatives  of  both  organi¬ 
zations  has  been  considering  the  question 
of  combining  the  two  groups,  and,  as  has 
lieen  the  case  in  all  previous  attempts  at 
fusion  the  charter  of  the  Institute,  which 
provides  for  the  admission  of  newspaper 
proprietors  as  active  members,  has  proved 
the  stumbling  block. 

As  a  regularly  constituted  trade  union 
the  National  Union  of  Journalists  cannot 
admit  proprietors  as  members. 


SENT  UNAGE  IN  INCHES 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  sending 
in  the  national  linage  of  the  Sentinel  the 
figures  were  given  to  you  in  inches  instead 
of  agate  lines,  and  as  published  were 
quite  misleading,  as  a  couple  of  letters 
to  hand  have  indicated. 

If  it  is  too  much  trouble,  we  would 
appreciate  your  correction  saying  that  the 
national  linage  for  1927  was  640,948  lines. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kindness,  we 
are 

Very  truly  yours, 

Verne  E.  Joy,  Publisher, 
CnitraJia  (Ill.)  Sentinel. 


“A  DIRTY  DOLLAR” 

To  Editcw  &  Publisher:  Please  ac¬ 
cept  our  congratulations  on  your  excellent 
editorial  in  the  current  issue,  entitled  “A 
Dirty  Dollar.”  The  picture  which  you 
draw  is  most  realistic  and  it  is  this  class 


HOW  TO  WRITE  ADS 


New  Classified  Feature 

“Classified  Technique,”  sponsored  by 
W.  H.  Hershey,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Ctncinnati  Enquirer,  ij 
being  distributed  by  Associated  Editors, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  in  weekly  bulletin  form  de¬ 
signed  for  classified  advertising  managers 

FAIRCHILD  HAS  BUILT 
FASHION  NEWS  AGENCY 

European  Style  Events  Covered  svilb 
Speed  and  Thoroughness  Which 
Newspapers  Give  to  Politics- 
New  Designs  Often  Cabled 


Columbus  Dispatch  Teaching  Readers 

How  to  Prepare  Classified  Copy 

Headed,  “Imagination  Can  Be  Capital¬ 
ized,”  an  advertisement  has  been  run  in 
the  Columbus  Dispatch  which  forms  ef< 
fective  promotion  for  the  classified  de¬ 
partment. 

The  advertisement  reproduces  two  t>T)es 
of  want  ads  and  asks  the  question: 
“Which  will  bring  the  biggest  results?” 

One  reads  simply :  “Bryden  Road — 
7-room  house  for  rent.  FR.” 

The  other  heads :  “Bryden  Road — 7- 
room  house  with  sunroom  and  breakfast 
nook;  garage,  three  large  closets,  tiled 
bathroom  and  kitchen,  large  yard ;  $65 
per  month.  FR.” 

Then  the  copy  continues:  “It  does  not 
take  writing  ability  to  compose  a  want  ad 
with  pulling  power.  It  simply  needs  the 
ability  to  visualize  the  average  reader,  to 
think  what  features  will  be  of  most  inter¬ 
est  to  him  and  to  include  them  in  the  ad. 

“This  is  true  of  every  kind  of  want 
ad,  whether  it  aims  to  rent,  to  buy,  to 
sell,  to  employ  or  to  find  work.  In- 
eresting  details  are  what  catch  and  hold 
the  reader’s  attention.  By  employing  the 
right  details,  any  one  of  ordinary 
imagination  can  write  a  want  ad  which 
is  a  sales  talk  rather  than  a  mere  an¬ 
nouncement.” 


Made  Auto  Editor 


COLORADO  DAILY  SOLD 

The  Fort  Collins  (Col.)  Express- 
Courier  was  sold  last  week  by  the  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Brothers  to  Alfred  G.  Hill  of 
-Arkansas  City,  Kan.  The  new  owner 
took  charge  .April  1.  For  the  last  four 
years  Mr.  Hill  has  been  part  owner  of 
the  Arkansas  City  Traveler.  From  1920 
to  1924  he  was  alumni  secretary  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  and  previously 
was  with  the  Topeka  Capital  and  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  Qyde  H. 
Knox,  newspaper  broker  of  Kansas  City, 
handled  the  sale. 

GILUS  WANTS  TO  EDIT 

Mayor  Andrew  J.  “Bo.ssy”  Gillis  of 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  addressed  the  Pitts¬ 
field  (Mass.)  Advertising  Club  recently, 
reiterating  his  intentions  of  becoming 
a  newspaper  editor  “for  a  newspaper  can 
make  or  break  a  man”  and  paying  tribute 
to  Thomas  Carens  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald  who  started  to  exploit  the  doings 
of  Newburyport’s  “Bay  Boy”  mayor. 


Raymond  J.  Horan,  for  the  past  two 
years  in  charge  of  classified  used  car 
advertising  for  the  Fresno  Bee,  has  been 
appointed  automobile  editor  of  Uiat  news- 
pajier,  handling  display  automobile  adver¬ 
tising  and  auto  news.  He  succeeds  Tom 
Tomson.  Horan’s  place  in  the  classified 
department  is  assumed  by  Tom  Haugha- 
wout.  formerly  handling  real  estate 
classified  for  the  same  newspaper. 


Increases  Staff 


Frank  D.  Wolk,  formerly  circulation 
manager  of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Journal,  now  classified  manager  of  the 
BolleUino  Della  Sera,  the  evening  Italian 
daily  of  New  A'ork,  has  just  added  to  his 
staff  of  solicitors.  Miss  .Alice  Beckman, 
formerly  of  Netv  York  American,  Miss 
L.  Le  Alaire,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Nett's,  and  Miss  Hazel  Brand  and 
.A.  Cardillo  and  W.  C.  Edler. 


Bertram  J.  Perkixs 


WILLIAMS  HOME  FROM  “WAR” 

James  T.  Williams,  editor  of  Universal 
Service,  returned  this  week  to  his  office 
in  \Va.shington.  D.  C.,  from  a  month 
spent  reporting  the  General  Frank  R. 
McCoy  mission  sent  to  Nicaragua  to 
supervise  elections. 


The  complete  machinery  of  a  general  i 
news  agency,  local  correspondents,  j 
reaus,  and  other  facilities  for  gatheriuj  ( 
and  transmitting  1 

news,  has  been 
set  up  by  the 
Fairchild  P  u  b  - 
lications  to  report 
what  is  usually 
considered  a 
minor  detail  of 
the  new  s — 

fashions. 

If  the  waist 
line  is  raised  or 
lowered  an  inch 
in  Paris,  it  is  a 
flash  cable  story. 

When  the  impor¬ 
tant  dressmaking 
establishments  of 
Paris  are  showing  their  models  of  whit 
will  be  worn  during  the  coming  season, 
the  Paris  Fairchild  office,  in  charge  of 
Bertram  J.  Perkins,  often  cables  2,000 
words  a  day. 

It  was  soon  after  the  Armistice  that 
regular  bureaus  were  opened  in  Europe 
by  Fairchild,  for  before  then  local  cor¬ 
respondents  had  been  relied  upon  to  send 
fashion  news  to  the  United  States.  Now, 
with  the  ever  more  important  fashion 
shows  and  buyers  flocking  to  the  world’s 
capital  of  fashion,  highly  trained  experts 
gather  and  send  the  news  to  .America.  So 
important  has  this  fashion  service  become 
that  for  a  recent  royal  wedding  in  Italy, 
Fairchild  Publications  sent  special  cor¬ 
respondents  to  describe  what  the  bride 
and  bridesmaids  wore.  This  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  assignment  ever  given  for 
sending  correspondents  abroad  exclusively 
to  report  fashions. 

When  Mr.  Perkins  took  up  his  duties 
in  Europe,  however,  he  quickly  became 
convinced  that  those  interested  in  pro¬ 
ducing  wearing  apparel,  as  well  as  buyers 
from  America  in  Europe  for  professional 
purposes,  provided  a  market  for  a  sup¬ 
plementary  service.  Fashion  houses 
throughout  Europe,  he  thought,  were 
anxious  to  know  what  was  ^ing  pro¬ 
duced  for  home  as  well  as  for  American 
needs,  and  that  American  buyers  in  Eu¬ 
rope  were  also  eager  to  know  what  Eu¬ 
rope  had  to  sell  in  the  way  of  clothing. 

First  he  produced  mimeograph  sheets. 
Fairchild’s  Bulletin.  Traders  and  buyers 
in  Europe  began  to  look  out  for  them. 
The  demaml  grew  rapidly.  In  August. 
1925,  he  launched  Fairchild’s  Inter¬ 
national  Magazine,  this  time  discarding 
the  mimeograph  for  a  well  printed  pro¬ 
duction,  a  monthly  review,  as  the  first 
issue  announced,  circulating  in  the  textile 
and  apparel  industries  of  Europe. 

Fashion  is  not,  however,  exclusively 
for  the  fair  sex.  The  clothing  worn  by 
mere  man  interests  many  industries.  If 
Paris  is  the  world  capital  for  women’s 
wear,  London  is  certainly  that  for  men’s 
wear.  Mr.  Perkins  therefore  chose  Lon¬ 
don  for  his  second  Fairchild  venture,  and 
there  founded  and  issued  Man  and  His 
Clothes. 

Thus  a  correspondent  sent  to  Europe 
to  gather  news  founded  two  successful 
publications,  besides  setting  up  the  coi^ 
pletest  fashion  reporting  organization  in 
the  world. 


CHESTER  NEWS  SUSPENDS 

The  Chester  (Pa.)  Evening  News  sus¬ 
pended  publication  March  27.  The  News 
was  started  March  14  and  only  printed 
11  issues.  The  publisher  was  Curtis  D. 
Rlin-Singer. 


/ 
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^  “It  will  be  noted  that  when  and  where 

A  P.  COMMITTEE  PROPOSES  *he  foregoine  limitations  on  the  powers 
NEW  BOND  ISSUE  Board  are  effective  and  not  waived 

^  new  members  can  only  be  elected  by  a 

vote  of  four-fifths  of  those  present  in 
(Conitnued  from  page  3)  person  or  by  proxy  at  an  annual  meeting 

_ _ or  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  that 

the  committee  tli^  equimble  re^justn^t  “Your  committee  wishes  to  express  its 
of  the  voting  /-or*  gratification  that  our  minds  have  met  in 

plished  more  expe  nrAmio  ttiA  consideration  we  have  given  these 

tainly  by  ^  nnt  tv  important  questions  and  that  we  are  able 

that  the  present  present  a  unanimous  recommendation.” 

disturbed.  KoI  Itt  a  letter  dated  March  29,  Mr.  Neylan 

“In  addition.  .  e  Acenriatinn  tuade  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  three 

ances  ^  members  of  the  committee  who  repre- 

conyinced  the  Co  aHHitinnal  fnnHc  seated  the  opposition  to  the  administra- 

ciation  <:tr»>n(Tth  policv  in  the  matter  of  the  bonds  and 

which  should  be  allocated  to  the  members  were 

enmg  of  reserves  ami  the  maint^ance  oi  ^r.  Vaiidenberg  and  Col. 

liquid  balances  adequate  to  meet  situa- 

lions  inevitably  arising  in  the  expansion  .  u  i  j  *  •  i 

of  such  a  large  organization  as  the  Asso-  .  P*®’’  out  m  rela- 

•  P-occ  *  tion  to  voting  rights  in  proportion  to 

Ciatea  rj  ss.  .  n-niH  M-ill  nil 


“In  other  words,  it  was  found  that  two  assessment  paid  which  will  place  all 

nurwses  could  be  served.  First,  to  bring  members  on  an  equitable  basis,  Mr. 
about  a  readjustment  of  voting  power,  wrote  m  part, 

and  secondly,  to  strengthen  the  financial  ^  I"  >-elation  to  protest  rights  a  plan  has 
condition  of  the  organization.  been  worked  out  which  will  give  to  every 

“To  effectuate  these  two  purposes  this  member  of  the  A.  P  in  good  standing 
committee  unanimously  recommends  that  hy®  y^^ars  the  protection  to  which  he 
any  unissued  bonds  now  remaining  in  the  ^  n  i  ..u 

trMsurv  shall  not  be  issued  save  in  sub-  ^  \  the  report  will  mark  the 

titution  for  bonds  now  issued.  beginning  of  a  renewed  loyalty  and  devo- 

“Secondly.  that  a  new  bond  issue  be  ^lon  to  the  Associated  Press  on  the  part 
created  of  a  sufficient  principal  sum  of  the  entire  membership  and  particularly 

hereafter  to  be  fixed  by  the  directors  of  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  felt  in  the 

The  Associated  Press  to  carry  out  the  Past  that  proper  consideration  had  not 


reco"’niendations  hereinafter  made. 


been  given  these  extremely  important 


“Thirdly,  that  every  member  of  The  problems.  ... 

Associated  Press  be  given  the  right— but  ,  Because  of  past  differences  ol  opinion, 
shall  not  be  required — to  subscribe  for  ^  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
bonds  of  The  Associated  Press  in  an  P.ress  to  the  membership  my  apprecia- 
amount  proportionate  to  the  weemy  tion  of  the  courtesy  and  consideration 
assessment  paid  by  said  member,  the  ^ith  which  Messrs  Frank  B.  Noyes, 
oresent  bond  holdings  being  taken  into  Adolph  S.  Ochs  and  Rol^rt  MeUan  have 
account  It  is  the  recommendation  ol  approached  the  work  of  the  committee, 
the  Committee  that  said  bonds,  when  ,  "I  also  desire  at  this  time  to  bring 
issued  in  denominations  of  twenty-five  l^ome  to  the  membership  the  fact  that 
Dollars,  ($25.00).  or  multiples  thereof,  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
shall  carry  with  them  the  same  rights  as  committee  s  work  was  in  very  large  de- 
are  now  enioyed  by  the  holders  of  exist-  ^ce  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mess^.  .Ar- 
ing  bonds,  provided  that  every  member  Vand^l^rg,  of  Grand  Rapids? 

regardless  of  the  amount  of  his  assess-  Mich.,  and  Col.  Robert  Ewing,  of  New 
ment  shall  have  the  right  to  subscribe  for  ®  .....  ,  ,  ,  . 

sufficient  bonds  to  give  him  a  minimum  ,  Because  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of 

of  four  (4)  votes;  provided  further  that  the  history  of  the  .As.sociated  Press  and 
for  each  twenty-five  dollar  additional  oi  >ts  operation  throughout  its  entire  his- 
assessment  over  and  alxivc  fifty  dollars  tory.  Col.  Ewing  was  able  to  contribute 
per  week  a  member  shall  have  a  right  to  the  discussions  an  experience  that  was 
to  subscribe  for  an  additional  sum  of  invaluable.  In  addition,  his  devotion  to 
fifty  dollars  in  bonds,  carrying  therewith  the  ideal  of  mutualization  and  protection 
the  same  rights  as  are  now  enjoyed  by  oi  aH  members  in  their  rights  made  him 
the  holders  of  existing  bonds,  and  pro-  3  valuable  as.sociate. 

vided  further  that  no  member  shall  have  “Mr.  \  andenberg,  because  of  his  very 
the  right,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  marked  ability  and  personality  would  be 
assessment  paid,  to  subscribe  for  more  invaluable  in  a  discussion  of  any  prob- 


than  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000.00)  in  1cm. 


bonds  or  to  cast  more  than  forty  votes 
by  virtue  of  such  bondholding  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  directors. 


“He  had  and  demonstrated  the  capacity 
to  command  the  confidence  of  men  of 
diametrically  conflicting  views.  Because 


“Your  Committee  has  also  given  ex-  of  his  integrity  of  purpose  and  the  recog- 

haustive  consideration  to  the  question  of  nition  of  his  high  character  it  fell  to  him 

protest  rights  and  is  unanimous  in  recom-  to  bring  about  reconciliation  of  conflict¬ 
mending  that  the  necessary  changes  in  ing  ideas. 

the  By-laws  be  prepared  by  the  General  “It  has  been  a  genuine  pleasure  to  serve 
Counsel  and  adopted  by  the  Annual  Meet-  on  a  committee  with  these  gentlemen, 

ing  and  the  Board  of  Directors  to  effec-  It  has  also  been  a  pleasure  to  have  a 

hiate  limitations  on  the  powers  of  the  part  in  accomplishing  something  con- 


Board  of  Directors  so  that 


structive  in  a  great  organization  like  the 


“Without  the  consent  in  writing  of  Associated  Press, 
each  member  representing  a  newspaper  “At  this  time  I  desire  to  ask  every 
printed  in  the  English  language  which  member  of  the  Associated  Press  who  en- 
has  been  represent^  in  membership  for  trusted  his  proxy  to  our  committee  to 
more  than  five  years  in  Continental  read  carefully  the  report  and  to  lend  it 
United  States  and  published  not  less  than  the  enthusiastic  support  to  which  I  be- 
six  days  a  week  the  Board  may  not  elect  lieve  it  to  be  entitled 
a  new  member  (not  entitled  to  a  service  “In  the  matter  of  proxies  for  the  con- 
of  news  under  an  existing  contract  with  vention  this  year.  I  have  no  request  to 
The  Associated  Press  of  Illinois  on  the  make  nor  does  the  committee  make  any 
13th  day  of  September  1900)  in  the  same  request. 

city  of  publication,  the  same  field_  (morn-  “A  number  of  members  have  already 
ing  or  afternoon)  and  to  be  published  on  written  stating  that  they  desire  to  execute 
the  days  on  which  the  existing  member  proxies  to  the  committee  composed  of 
regularly  publishes  except  that  consent  Col.  Ewing,  Mr.  Vandenberg  and  myself, 
to  the  election  of  a  morning  paper  need  “Naturally,  I  would  not  refuse  to  ac- 
not  ^  obtained  from  an  evening  paper  cept  a  proxy  from  a  fellow  member, 
member  the  membership  including  the  However,  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly 
’’’fm  of  a  Sunday  morning  edition.  plain  that  insofar  as  the  questions  of 

‘Provided  that  this  shall  not  affect  the  voting  rights  and  protest  rights  are  con- 
status  of  members  who  have  protest  cerned,  all  sides  of  the  former  contro- 
rights  as  of  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  versy  are  now  united. 

^^enflment  (April  .  1928)  and  it  “I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
shall  not  have  the  effect  of  either  enlarg-  thank  you  for  your  expressions  of  confi- 
mg  or  decreasing  the  right  of  such  mem-  dence  in  the  past  and  express  the  hope 
flefined  in  their  certificates  of  that  you  will  agree  with  me  when  you 
membership  with  such  waivers  as  have  receive  the  report  that  it  is  an  accomp- 
subsequently  been  given.  lishment  worth  while.” 


T, 


1  he  INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWS  (with  six  issues  a 
week)  ranked  nineteenth 
in  volume  of  1927  total 
advertising  among  all  the 
newspapers  in  the  United 
States 

—and  FIRST 

among  all  six-day  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  of  less 
than 700,000  population. 


— The  NEWS  carried  more 
National  advertising,  more 
Local  Display  Advertising 
and  more  individual  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertisements  than  all 
other  Indianapolis  news¬ 
papers  combined! 


Indianapolis  News 

Indianapolis  Radius 

DON  BRIDGE,  Advertising  Manager 

dan  a.  CARROLL  J-  E-  LUTZ 

New  York.  no  East  42nd  St.  Chicago,  yhe  Tower  Bldg. 

\EH’S  1927  ciVe«/atioii  waj  largest  in  NEWS  58-year  history. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April 


7,  1928 


CONSOLIDATED  DENIES 
MERGER  RUMORS 

Reports  That  Lawrence’s  Press  Service 

Was  to  Be  United  With  N.  A.  N.  A. 

Is  Without  Foundation 

Rolicrt  B.  McGean,  business  manager 
of  the  Consolidated  Press  Association, 
this  week  denied  reports  that  David 
Lawrence’s  press  association  was  negoti¬ 
ating  a  merger  with  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance.  The  same  report 
was  also  denied  by  David  E.  Smiley,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  N.  A.  X.  A. 

Mr.  McClean  issued  the  following 
statement : 

"Persistent  rumors  which  apparently 
have  been  circulated  within  the  past  few 
weeks  to  the  effect  that  the  Consolidated, 
Press  Association  intends  to  acquire  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance,  are 
without  foundation.  \Ve  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  merging  with  that  organization 
or  any  other  nor  do  we  intend  to  broaden 
our  activity  by  going  into  the  spot  news 
field. 

“W'e  have  our  own  distinctive  field  and 
our  business  has  this  year  grown  to  the 
highest  point  in  our  history.  We  be¬ 
lieve  in  sticking  to  the  task  we  have  out¬ 
lined  for  ourselves  and  in  which  we  are 
getting  such  hearty  co-operation  from  the 
publishers  of  American  newspapers. 

FRIARS  PLAN  “LARK” 


LEE  GROUP  INCORPORATES 


AD 


State  Charter  Granted  Midwest  Dailies 
— EL  P.  Adler  President 

The  Lee  Syndicate  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  eight  newspapers  in  Iowa, 
Illinois,  ^lissouri  and  Wisconsin,  has 
been  granted  a  charter  by  the  state  of 
Iowa,  with  $100,000  capital.  E.  P. 
Adler,  publisher  of  the  Den’enport  Times, 
is  president  of  the  corporation ;  Mrs.  A. 
W.  Lee,  Cedar  Rapids,  widow  of  the 
founder  of  the  group  of  papers,  is  vice- 
president;  and  James  F.  Powell,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ottumwa  Courier,  is  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Slembers  of  the  syndicate  are  the 
Davenport  (la.)  Times;  Hannibal 
(Mo.)  Courier-Post;  Kewanee  (Ill.) 
Star-Courier;  LaCrosse  (Wis. )  Tribune 
dr  Leader-Press;  Madison  (Wis.)  State 
Journal;  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe- 
(Jacette;  Muscatine  (la.)  Journal;  and 
()ttumwa  (la.)  Courier. 


ORDER  ’PHONED 
FROM  LONDON 


NEW  MEDICAL  HISTORY 


India  Tea  Growers  Officially  Authorize 
Expenditure  of  $200,000  in  Papers 
— William  A.  Thomson  Com¬ 
pliments  Selection 


Charles  Capehart  and  Dr.  Brown  P|||). 
lishing  an  Exhaustive  Review 

Charles  Capehart,  well-known  in  jj. 
vertising,  has  just  brought  out  in  t\*o 
huge  volumes  an  astonishingly  compltt^ 
history  of  medicine,  the  work  of  Dr 
.■\rthur  Selwyn-Brown.  The  title  of  tht 
work  is  “The  Physician  Througliout  tht 
.\ges.’’  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  record  of  medical  practict 
ever  published  and  reviews  the  evolutk* 


IB-  I 

Off 

tht[ 


CASWELL  APPOINTED 


M.  Koenigsberg  to  Be  Guest  of  Honor 
at  Astor  Frolic 

M.  Koenigsberg,  former  president  of 
King  Features  Syndicate,  will  be  guest 
of  honor  instead  of  host  this  year  at  a 
“lark"  to  be  given  by  the  Friars  Qub 
at  the  .Astor  Hotel,  New  York,  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  .April  22.  Members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  .Association,  in  New 
York  to  attend  annual  conventions  of 
these,  bodies,  have  been  invited  to  attend. 
George  M.  Cohan  will  preside. 

“It  will  be  very  similar  to  affairs  that 
have  been  given  other  years  by  the  King 
Features  Syndicate.”  Mr.  Koenigsberg 
said  this  week.  “The  reason  it  is  being 
held  this  year  at  the  .Astor  Hotel  instead 
of  at  the  Friars’  Qub,  is  because  we 
have  found  that  the  latter  place  is  not 
large  enough  to  accommodate  all  who 
wish  to  attend.” 

Mr.  Koenigsberg  who  resigned  as 
president  of  the  Hearst  syndicate  and 
news  services  to  accept  a  decoration  from 

ranee,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week  that  he  would  not  announce  his 
future  plans  until  after  the  Astor  Hotel 
dinner  to  be  given  by  the  Friars’  Qub. 

“I  do  not  wish  to  capitalize  on  this 
dinner  at  which  I  will  be  guest  to  get 
publicity  for  commercial  ventures  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  begin  soon.”  he  said. 


Will  Direct  Iowa  Preu  and  New  Adver¬ 
tising  Organization 

G.  L.  Caswell  of  Ames,  la.,  was  ap- 
liointed  managing  director  of  the  Iowa 
Press  Association  and  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Iowa  Newspapers,  Inc.,  at  the 
recent  convention  of  the  association  at 
Des  Moines.  Mr.  Caswell  will  take  up 
his  headquarters  in  Des  Moines,  July 
1. 

The  Iowa  Newspapers,  Inc.,  is  a  new 
organization  of  about  100  newspapers 
within  the  Iowa  Press  .Association, 
formed  for  the  handling  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Mr.  Caswell  was  director  of  the  Iowa 
Press  As.sociation  from  its  beginning  in 
1915  until  1926. 

DISTRICT  MEN  FROLIC 


Using  the  telephone  from  London, 
officials  of  the  India  Tea  Growers’  .Asso¬ 
ciation  last  Friday,  March  30,  officially 

authorized  L.  Beling,  its  New  York  _  _  _ 

representative,  and  Paris  &  Peart,  its  of  medical  science  from  the  remotest  peri- 
newly  appointed  advertising  agency,  to  ods  of  the  Stone  Age  to  the  latest  dij- 
proceed  with  plans  to  spend  $200,0b()  in  coveries  in  every  branch  of  the_  art. 
•American  newspapers  this  year  to  popu-  The  comparatively  new  science 
larize  India  tea.  paleo-pathology,  which  investigates  _ 

William  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the  disease  evidences  in  fossils,  shows  tlat 
Bureau  of  .Advertising  of  the  .American  the  commoner  diseases  of  mankind  wwt 
Newspaper  Publishers’  .Association,  experienced  by  marnmalian  ancestors  long 
present  when  the  telephoned  order  came  before  man  w'as  differentiate!  from  tht 
through,  complimented  the  tea  associa-  beasts  of  the  forests.  Primitive  men  wtrt 
tion  on  their  selection  of  newspapers  to  as  prone  to  disease  as  we  are  today,  and 
carry  their  message  to  .Americans.  they  required  medical  aid  before  they 

Mr.  Thomson  said:  needed  the  services  of  the  lawyer  and 

“This  is  a  modern  advertising  order,  priest.  The  doctor  is  described  as  tht 
and  because  it  is  an  order  for  newspaper 
advertising,  it  seems  fitting  that  you 
should  telephone  it  across  the  Atlantic. 

Speed,  power  and  instant  action  are 
always  assocaited  with  the  daily  press. 

“Modern  uses  of  newspaper  advertis-  mankind  is  interestingly  described.  Biog. 
ing  represent  the  latest  word  in  sales  raphies  of  the  outstanding  practitiooen 
methods.  (Congratulations  on  your  wise  since  classical  times  are  given,  also  biof- 
decision  to  continue  your  India  tea  cam-  raphical  sketches  of  prominent  .^^l^ri• 
paign  in  our  newspapers,  particularly  can  physicians  of  the  past  century.  TTk 
your  determination  to  rely  more  fully  book  is  remarkably  complete,  is  profus^ 
than  ev^  upon  that  great  advertising  illustrated  and  is  published  by  the  Cap^ 
medium.  Our  Bureau  of  Advertising,  hart- Brown  Co.,  Times  Building,  Net 
representing  the  newspapers  of  the  Vork. 

United  States  and  Canada,  is  glad  to  - - 

co-operate  with  you  always,  particularly 
as  this  newest  triumph  of  science  has 
made  us  next  door  neighbors.” 


first  altruist  and  the  first  professional 
mar.. 

The  story  of  the  physician’s  struggle 
throughout  the  ages  to  gain  the  mastery 
of  disease  and  promote  the  welfare  of 


JOHN  M.  HERTEL 


CHANGES  IN  PROVIDENCE 


New  York  Reporter*  Hold  Sixth  An¬ 
nual  Dinner-Dance 

The  sixth  annual  dinner  and  dance  of  the 
District  Reporters’  Association  was  held’ 
at  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York,  March 
31.  The  affair  commenced  after  the 
early  editions  of  the  morning  papers  had 
gone  to  press.  Entertainment  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  members  of  the  casts  of  Broaiz- 
way  musical  productions  and  night  club 
revues. 

The  committee  in  charge  consisted  of 
the  chairman^  Henry  Kurtz,  New  York 
Times;  treasurer,  Charles  Seelig,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  secretary,  Louis 
Mindell,  New  York  American;  .Alexander 
Soudi,  New  York  Mirror;  Louis  David¬ 
son,  New  York  Evening  Post;  John 
Martin,  New  York  Daily  News;  Benja¬ 
min  Finkelstein,  Herald  Tribune. 


James  Stickley,  State  Editor,  Now  City 
Editor  of  Bulletin 


Several  changes  have  been  made  re¬ 
cently  in  the  city  staffs  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  its  sister  paper,  the  with  Paul  Block,  first  in  the  Chicago 


Business  Manager  of  Toledo  Blade  Dm 
— 20  Year*  With  Paul  Block 

John  M.  Hertel,  business  manager  of 
the  Toledo  Blade,  died  March  27,  after 
an  illness  of  several  months.  Mr.  Hertel 
had  been  connected  with  the  newspaper 
and  advertising  business  all  his  life.  For 
the  lasf  20  years  he  had  been  associated 


Prozidence  Bulletin. 

James  B.  Stickley,  state  editor  of  both 
papers,  has  been  appointdd  city  editor 
of  the  Bulletin.  John  Aborn,  suburban 
editor,  has  taken  Mr.  Stickley’s  place  as 
state  editor.  Milton  C.  Chapin  of  the 


office,  then  as  manager  of  the  Detroit 
office.  Before  going  to  the  Toledo  Blade, 
he  had  for  five  years  acted  as  busiiKss 
manager  of  the  Memphis  Neros-Scimitm 
which  was  also  owned  by  Mr.  Block.  It 
was  after  the  sale  of  the  News-Scimitar 


Pawtucket  office  of  the  Journal  has  been  to  the  Scripps-Howard  interests  that  Mr. 


HEADQUARTERS  ENLARGED 


transferred  to  the  copy  desk  of  the  same 
paper. 

Duncan  Underhill,  scenario  writer,  is 
now  with  the  Journal  city  staff.  Richard 
.Anthony,  formerly  with  the  Paris  office 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is 
also  with  the  Journal  city  staff. 

.Arthur  C  Butler,  graduate  of  the  Uni-  t'O”  l/oni  New  York,  Qiicago,  Detroit 
versity  of  Pennsylvaia,  is  working  in  the  Newark. 

Pawtucket  office  of  the  Journal. 


Hertel  was  transferred  to  the  Blade. 

Prior  to  his  connection  with  Mr. 
Block,  Mr.  Hertel  had  been  editor  of  the 
St.  I-ouis  Chronicle.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  a  daughter.  The  funeral 
was  held  in  Toledo  and  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  Mr.  Block’s  organia- 


LUMBER  FIRM  TAKES  8  PAGES 


WISCONSIN  DAIUES  MEET 


BoIIes  Believes  Dailies  Will  Stress  More 
Community  News 

That  newspapers  in  the  future  will 
present  more  community  news  and  less 
news  of  national  events  was  the  predic¬ 
tion  ventured  by  Stephen  Bolles,  editor 
of  the  Janeszilie  (Wis.)  Gazette f  in  a 
brief  talk  March  26  before  representa¬ 
tives  of  30  Wisconsin  newspapers  who 
were  in  Milwaukee  attending  meetings  of 
the  state  Associated  Press  members  and 
the  Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper  League. 

Other  speakers  of  the  meeting  were : 
Harry  Bliss,  publisher  of  the  Janesville 
Gazette;  Emery  Odell,  publisher,  Monroe 
Times;  H.  L.  Davis,  business  manager, 
Appleton  Post-Crescent ;  A.  B.  Turnbull, 
business  manager.  Green  Bay  Press 
Gazette;  J.  G.  Sanders,  publisher,  lYau- 
sau  Record-Herald;  Marvin  Creager, 
Milwaukee  Journal;  W.  T.  Evjue,  editor 
and  publisher,  Madison  Capital  Times; 
Julius  Liebman.  Milwaukee  Sentinel;  D. 
H.  Woodworth,  Eau  Claire  Leader; 
Ralph  Kingsley,  Kenosha  News,  and  C. 
E.  Broughton,  editor  and  publisher, 
Sheboygan  Press. 

The  Daily  league  held  its  meeting 
March  27. 


I.  N.  S.  and  Universal  Remodels  Wire 
Rooms  Taking  5-Year  Lease 

Workmen  are  now  preparing  new  and 
larger  wire  rooms  for  International 
News  Service  and  Universal  Service  at 
63  Park  Row,  New  York  headquarters. 

A  new  five-year  lease  has  been  signetl 
with  the  Nexv  York  World  for  offices  on 
the  eighth  and  ninth  floors  of  the  Pulitzer 
Building,  Frank  Mason,  general  manager 
of  I.  N.  S.,  informed  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Two  extra  offices  have  been  en¬ 
gaged.  The  wire  rooms  are  being 
equipped  with  sound  proof  ceilings.  It 
is  expected  work  will  be  completed  in 
about  two  weeks. 


MELBOURNE  STAFFS  DINED 

The  staffs  of  the  Melbourne  (.Aus¬ 
tralia)  Argus  and  the  Melbourne  Austra¬ 
lasian  were  recently  entertained  at  a 
series  of  three  socials  in  the  dining  hall 
of  the  Argus  office  by  .A.  C.  C.  Holtz, 
general  manager  of  the  papers.  Mr. 
Holtz  recounted  his  experiences  during 
his  seven  and  a  half  months’  tour  of 
Europe  and  America.  Mr.  Holtz  re¬ 
sumed  his  duties  with  the  .Argus  and 
Australasian  immediately  upon  his  return 
from  his  trip. 


HIGHAM  TO  VISIT  U.  S.  The  Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribm 

Sir  Charles  Higham,  proprietor  of  published  an  eight  page  special  seetko, 
the  advertising  agency  of  Charles  F.  Nlarch  17,  devoted  entirely  to  the  J.  B. 
Higham,  Ltd.,  London,  will  sail  for  the  Doppes  Sons  Lumber  Company  of  Cin- 
United  States  on  the_  Leviathan,  April  cinnati,  which  was  celebrating  its  SQlh 
24,  for  a  personal  visit.  anniversary. 


**The  Largest  Business  of  Its  Kind  in  America” 

Hotaling’s  News  Agency 

(Est.  1905) 

Has  inaugurated  a  Direct-To-The-Customer  delivery  service  to 
piests  of  the  principal  New  York  hotels.  Our  slogan  and  trad¬ 
ing  title  (better  suited  to  telephone  usage  than  Hotaling’s  News 
Agency)  for  this  branch  of  our  business  will  be: 

When  You  LAND  in  New  York 

Order  Your  “Home  Paper”  Delivered  to  Your  Hotel 

PHONE  LONGACRE  4649— WE’LL  DO  THE  REST 

Long  Acre  Newspaper  Delivery 

Out-of-Town  Newspapers  Exclusively 


SERYICE 


Americas  largest  Ciiculation 
i  Building  Organization  | 


RjSBirsCMNt 

^OCCIDENTAL  BLDCv^ 


milt  gross  may  quit  “ROMANCE  OF  NEWS  GATHERING’ 

dialect  writing 


Brainard  Return* 

C.  T.  Rrainard,  president  o€  tLc  51c- 
A.  P.  Preparing  New  Series  Under  This  Clure  Newspaper  Syndicate,  lias  returned 
Title  for  Feature  Service  from  a  visit  to  Havana. 

Associated  Press  Feature  Service  is 
preparing  a  series  of  articles  to  run  un¬ 
der  the  general  heading  of  “Romances 
of  News  Gathering.”  Milton  Garges,  of  Iota  Sigma 

the  executive  staff  is  in  charge  of  arrang-  _ 

ing  the  new  feature  which  will  be  built 
up  on  enterprising  and  adventurous  stor-  .  A  * 

ies  as  liandled  by  .\.P.  correspondents  society 

or  members  newspapers.  has  been 

“Our  theory  is  that  the  ordinary  news-  F  niversity. 
paper  reader  often  imagines  a  glanuir  division,  lo 
between  lines  of  a  newspaper  story,’’  Mr.  another  dii 
Garges  said.  “We  believe  this  feature  women.  T 
will  meet  the  public  appetite  for  romance  "ill  be  the 
and  adventure.’’  fhe  study 

It  is  expected  that  the  series  will  run  graduate  st 
weekly.  contact  bet' 


*  Creator  of  *|Nize  Baby’’  Get- 
Tired  of  Being  Known  Chiefly 
i*  a  “Mi»*peller” — Newest 
Book  Out  April  13 


NEW  JOURNAUSM  FRATERNITY 


DRIVE  CHAIRMEN  NAMED 

Herman  G.  Halsted  of  Paul  Block, 
liK.,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  advertising  and  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  section  of  the  annual  maintenance 
appeal  of  the  Salvation  .\rmy  scheduled 
for  May  1-15.  El.  D.  Peck  of  Herman 
Scott  Chalfant  heads  the  paper  manu¬ 
facturers’  division  and  Eldwin  A.  Scott 
of  the  Eldwin  A.  Scott  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  charge  of  the  business  and 
trade  papers. 


In  his  Sunday  Fighter  Turn.  Writer  various  lorms  oi  journalistic 

Reticle  Isst  wccic  work. 

Gross  broke  awav  Tommy  Loughran,  light  heavyweight  Assisting  the  students  of  the  Medill 
for  the  first  time  champion  of  the  world,  can  write  as  well  School  of  Journalism  in  organizing  Iota 
from  dialect  according  to  David  E.  Smiley,  Sigma,  were  Harold  Kibbler,  first  grad- 

His  opening  para-  general  manager  of  the  North  .\merican  uate  of  the  Medill  School  and  director 
graph  was  writ-  ^«ewspaper  .\lliance,  who  has  engaged  of  publications  for  the  .American  Farm 
ten  in  regular  ^  column  three  times  a  Bureau;  O.  N.  Taylor,  president  of  the 

U  .  and  in  the  English  heading  of  “Right  Leads”  Medill  Alumni  Association  and  radio 

ig  Tnd  trhirbiimha^^^  ^ig  fights  for  N.A.N.A.  ^itor  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post; 

Iwican  dialect.  He  said  that  more  members.  _  Prof  Leland  D.  Case,  represOTt.ng 

and  more  he  was  going  to  cut  down  -  j-  u  Medill  School, 

on  the  dialect,  his  aim  being  eventually  C.  W.  Syndicate  Name*  Officer* 
to  produce  a  piece  that  doesn’t  contain  C.  Colton  Bingham,  president  of  the 
a  single  misspelled  word.  Catholic  .Writers’  Syndicate,  a  new  organ- 

Gross  has  made  a  big  hit  as  a  writer  ization,  incorporated  March  16,  announced 
of  “Yiddish-.American.”  His  first  book  the  executive  personnel  of  the  syndicate 
“Nize  Baby”  sold  more  than  75,000  cop-  this  week.  Fred  Niblo,  Jr.,  is  vice  presi- 
ies.  “Dunt  Esk,”  his  second  book,  has  dent,  J.  Hillary  Bourllon,  treasurer ;  John 
gone  to  20,000.  Doubleday-Doran  are  J.  Foley,  general  manager ;  Major  Donald 
publishing  his  third  book  “Famous  Fim-  Guthrie,  editor. 

males  From  Heestory.”  Publication  date  - 

has  been  set  for  Friday,  April  13,  but  New  McClure  Serial* 

Gross  is  not  superstitious.  He  hopes  r-i  xr  c  j-  1, 

for  record  sales  The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate  has 

On  April  28,  Gross  is  going  to  broad-  three  second-serial  novels;  “Wet 

cast  over  a  chain  of  -W  stations,  under  ''ash,  by  Harding  Upton.  Ca^le- 
the  auspices  of  the  Lions  Club.  John  slides,  by  Ursula  Bloom,  and  King 
B  Kennedv  of  Collier’s  will  be  master  of  the  Wilderness,  by  Al^rt  Coojier 
of  ceremonies.  A»en  This  syndicate  also  h^  obtamed 


More  news  stories 
appear  FIRST  in 
the  columns  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press 
than  in  both  other 
Detroit  newspapers 
combined. 


Milt  Cross 


LIPPMANN  CRITICIZES  SCHOOLS 


Betroft 

"Starts  The  Day 
In  Detroit” 


GOING  HOME 


NEW  COMIC  STRIP 


Lou  Skuce  Drawing  “Mary  Ann  Gay” 
for  United  Pres* 

“Mary  .Ann  Gay.”  a  new  comic  strip 
by  Lou  Skuce.  will  replace  “Little  Nell,” 
Gene  Carr’s  daily  strip,  beginning  April 
18  in  the  blanket 


The  Stin  is  bought  in  the 
evening,  read  leisurely  on 
the  way  home  and  carried 
into  the  home.  Eighty  per¬ 
cent  of  its  circulation  is  dis¬ 
tributed  after  3  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  New 
Yorkers  begin  to  go  home 
with  their  newspapers. 


NEW  YORK 


u  .  KicE  Skuce  has 

often  filled  in  for 
well-known  comic  artists  when  they  have 
been  ill  or  when  they  have  desired  ab¬ 
solute  vacation  from  the  drawing  board. 

A  Canadian,  he  has  had  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  in  Toronto  and  Winnipeg.  He 
has  also  been  a  professional  hockey  and 
soccer  player. 


— the  most  ecO' 
nomical  method 
of  producing  all 
your  leads,  slugs 
and  rules* 


BOSTON 

POST 

Year  of  1927 


'our-fmhs  of  It* 
iulatioii  b  couceiH 
^'ated  fn  the  betw 


Gross  Circulation  Averages 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  ClybournAve.,  Chicago 

Bottoa  —  New  York  —  Atlanta  —  San  Francisco 


daily  post 

SUNDAY  POST 


444,682 


385,965 


KHt-LT-SKITH  OOKPAMT 
Special  HapT***DtatiTe 
Graybar  Bnildinr,  VZW  TOSS 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


LUOUOW  QUALITY  SLUO  COMPOSITION 
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INDIANA  DAILY  FIGHTS 
CITY  ADMINISTRATION 


South  Bend  Tribune  Accuse*  Mayor  of 
Laxity  in  Prosecution  of  Gambling 
and  Bootleg  Cases — Mayor  Charges 
Personal  Animosity 


A  fake  robbery  staged  in  a  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  bank  by  the  cashier,  who  later 
asserted  that  he  took  the  money,  $3,;^, 
to  pay  gambling  debts,  was  the  subject 
of  a  recent  editorial  in  the  South  Bend 
Tribune,  which  for  some  time  has  kept 
Mayor  Chester  R.  Montgomery  and  the 
city  administraticai  under  a  running  fire 
for  alleged  laxity  in  handling  South  Bend 
gamblers  and  l^tleggers. 

The  editorial  demanded  that  the  mayor 
and  his  board  of  public  safety  hunt  out 
gambling  dens  in  order  to  “remove  the 
gambling  temptations  from  the  youth  and 
the  weak  men  of  the  city.” 

Mayor  Montgomery,  who  recently  pub¬ 
lished  an  80-page  booklet  giving  his  side 
of  the  Tribune  fight,  replied  in  the  next 
day’s  paper,  accusing  the  president  and 
editor,  F.  A.  Miller,  of  being  governed 
by  a  personal  animosity,  and  stating  that 
since  no  money  was  taken  from  the  bank 
before  the  day  of  the  fake  robbery,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  money  was  lost 
by  gambling. 


HITS  PRESS  “PRUDERY” 


TO  ENTERTAIN  LADIES 


Newspaper  Men  to  Tell  of  Their  Craft 
at  Plaza  Dinner  April  10 

“Newspaper  Day”  is  to  be  held  .\pril 
10  by  the  American  Woman’s  .Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.  Then,  at  a  dinner  at  the  Plaza 
Hotel,  a  number  of  celebrities  of  the 
newspaper  world  will  tell  the  ladies  some¬ 
thing  about  their  business  in  speeches  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  occasion.  Kent  Cooper, 
general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
has  accepted  an  invitation  to  preside. 
Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt  is  planning 
the  affair. 

Included  among  the  newspaper  cele¬ 
brities  who  will  speak  are  Hej'wood 
Broun,  columnist  of  the  Kc^v  York 
World,  whose  subject  has  not  been  an¬ 
nounced  ;  Arthur  S.  Draper,  assistant 
editor.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  who 
will  talk  on  “Influence  of  the  Press  on 
Public  Opinion” ;  Rollin  Kirby,  Xctv 
York  World  cartoonist,  “Cartooning” ; 
Robert  Barry,  Washington  correspondent. 
New  York  Evening  World,  “Politics.” 

AUTHOR  LOSES  SUIT 
OVER  LOST  MSS. 

It  Happens  Even  in  Best  Offices  Says 

Canadian  Judge  Awarding  Plain¬ 
tiff  $35  in  Suit 
For  $900 


Rice  Says  Newspapers  Should  Report 
Sex  Crime  Convictions 

Thomas  S.  Rice,  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Crime  Commission  and  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Brooklyn  (N. 
Y.)  Daily  Eagle,  spoke  on  “The 
Prudery  of  the  Press”  before  the  Men’s 
Oub  of  Bay  Ridge,  Brooklyn,  last 
Monday  evening. 

Mr.  Rice  deplored  the  fact  that  the 
newspapers  in  this  coimtry  do  riot  per¬ 
form  a  public  service  by  airing  the 
crimes  of  “sex  psychopaths”  whom  he 
termed  “potential  murderers.” 

“In  the  face  of  sex  crimes,”  he  said, 
“the  papers  hide  their  heads  in  the  sand 
and  prudishly  ignore  them.  Yet  they 
‘play  up’  divorce  stories,  to  which  there 
is  nothing  except  their  salacious  features. 
Less  than  a  score  of  cases  a  year  find 
their  way  into  the  news  columns.” 

“The  newspapers,”  continued  Mr. 
Rice,  “should  print,  in  properly  worded 
paragraphs,  accounts  of  all  convictions 
for  sex  crimes,  in  order  to  awake  public 
consciousness  to  the  situation.” 


LAND  OWNERSHIP  QUESTIONED 


Indian  Woman  Seeks  Share  of  Editor's 
Oil  Property 

Suit  for  a  cme-third  interest  in  the 
120-acre  oil  producing  tract  in  the  Bow¬ 
legs  field,  valued  at  $3,000,000  at^  now 
owned  by  W.  S.  Livingston,  editor  of 
the  Seminole  Nezvs,  has  been  brought  by 
Hully  Tiger,  Indian,  and  others.  Hully 
Tiger  bases  her  claim  on  the  contention 
she  is  a  descendant  of  Lucy  Fixico,  orig¬ 
inal  lottee. 

Mr.  Livingston  was  owner  and  editor 
of  the  News  when  he  found  himself  sud¬ 
denly  wealthy  a  year  ago  by  discovery 
of  oil  on  his  land.  He  refused  all  offers 
for  his  paper  saying  it  was  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  had  had  money  enough 
to  run  a  newspaper. 


COMPILES  RADIO  BOOK 

.Andrew  Hertel,  radio  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  has  compiled  a  book 
on  radio  entertainers,  called  “Who’n 
What’s  on  the  Air.”  The  book  contains 
a  short  explanation  of  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission,  in  addition 
to  brief  sketches  of  radio  announcers  and 
entertainers  from  various  stations  over 
the  country.  It  also  contains  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  station  WTMJ,  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal. 


DIETICIAN  JCMNS  DAILY 

The  Chicago  Evening  American  started 
a  department  of  home  economics  April 
2,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Martenscn,  dietician. 


.Action  for  $900  instituted  by  Jerome 
Internoscia,  Montreal  Italian  lawyer, 
against  L’ltalia  Publishing  Company,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  latter’s  failure  to  publish  an 
article  on  international  Fascism,  was  dis¬ 
missed  recently  in  that  city  by  Justice 
Cousinsau,  who  decided  that  the  article 
had  not  lost  value  because  of  non-publica¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Internoscia  alleged  Uiat  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  March,  1927,  the  de¬ 
fendant  company  undertook  to  publish  an 
article  he  had  written,  but  later  the  com¬ 
pany  refused  to  publish  the  article  and 
also  refused  to  return  the  original. 

The  company  claimed  in  its  defense 
that  it  had  received  the  article  but  did 
not  assume  any  obligation  to  publish  it. 
On  .April  9,  1927,  it  decided  not  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  article  and  notified  Internoscia  to 
that  effect.  The  original  article  was  lost, 
but  on  April  18,  1927,  the  company  sent 
Internoscia  a  copy  and  continued  to 
search  for  the  original.  Later  the  original 
was  found,  but  by  the  time  the  company 
offered  it  to  Internoscia  he  had  started 
suit. 

The  allegations  of  bad  faith  were  not 
proven.  The  defendant  had  established 
that  it  made  only  one  copy  of  the  manu¬ 
script  and  that  this  copy  had  never  been 
used.  It  was  also  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  in  an  editorial  office  manuscripts 
could  be  lost  and,  in  any  case,  an  author 
who  submits  a  manuscript  must  incur 
some  risk.  The  court,  therefore,  decided 
that  an  offer  of  $35  for  costs  and  the 
return  of  the  manuscript,  offered  by  the 
defendant  company,  would  satisfy  the 
ends  of  justice,  and  the  action  of  Inter¬ 
noscia  was  therefore  dismissed. 


Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

Long  Beach 
Press  Telegram 

Long  Beack,  Calif. 

Ask  them  about  it 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MEG.  CO 
Chicago:  111  Wost  Washiag- 
ton  Stroot 

Now  York:  47  Wost  34tk  SL 
San  Francisco:  First  National 


It  is  OK  with  every  advertiser  who  has  had 
experience  in  developing  his  distribution  in  this 
state.  They  are  all  agreed  that  the  selling  power 
of  the  daily  newspapers  in  this  territory  is  second 
to  none.  They  have  found  that  the  newspapers  are 
powerful  and  enjoy  the  confidence  of  its  millions 
of  readers.  Every  daily  has  a  large  circulation. 
The  papers  mostly  are  delivered  right  into  the 
homes  of  the  families,  and  from  careful  checking 
of  tryout  campaigns,  and  the  general  results 
obtained  from  the  advertising,  they  know  that  the 
Illinois  newspaper  reader  responds  readily  to 
advertising. 

If  you  want  to  obtain  some  idea  how  your  product 
would  be  received  by  the  Illinois  consumer,  and 
what  its  possibilities  for  success  is  in  this  market, 
the  newspapers  listed  below  will  gladly  send  you 
the  names  of  a  list  of  national  advertisers  who  are 
continually  advertising  in  the  Illinois  dailies. 
From  them  you  will  obtain  first  hand  information 
on  how  they  developed  the  Illinois  market  thru 
newspaper  advertising,  and  just  how  they  went  at 
it,  and  obtained  the  results. 

j  It  will  pay  you  to  write  them  at  once. 


Rates 

Rates 

for 

for 

2.S00 

10,000 

Ciroulation 

Lines 

Lines 

•Alton  Telegraph  . 

...(E) 

10,962 

.05 

.05 

•Aurora  Beacon-News  . 

...(E) 

19,667 

.07 

.07 

•Belleville  Advocate . 

...(E) 

6,942 

.03 

.03 

tChicago  Dailv  Journal.... 

...(E) 

125,007 

,26 

.24 

•Freeport-Joumal  Standard 

...(E) 

9,905 

.05 

.05 

•Joliet  Herald  News  . 

...(E) 

20,213 

.07 

.07 

Mattoon  Journal  Gazette 

...(E) 

5,813 

.04 

.04 

•Moline  Dispatch  . 

...(E) 

12,680 

,05 

.05 

1  *Monmonth  Daily  Review  Atlas.fE) 

5,424 

,035 

.035 

•Peoria  Star  ...(S)  24,819 

...(E) 

30,957 

,085 

.07 

•Waukegan  Daily  Sun  . . . 

...(E) 

6,200 

.035 

.035 

tGovemment  Statement,  March 

31,  1927. 

•A.  B.  C.  Publishers’ 

Statement,  October  1, 

1927. 
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Class  plus  mass — what  a  combi¬ 
nation  for  the  adv  ertiser  looking 
for  fertile  fields  to  develop  vol¬ 
ume  sales?  What  other  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  country  can  offer 
such  a  vast  army  of  Quality 
Buyers — Where  can  you  find 
so  many  mass  consumers  within 
a  limited  territory? 

Study  your  statistics  —  make 
your  investigations — then  com¬ 
pare  this  great  market  with 
any  other  given  territory  of  the  same  size,  or  area,  and  you  will  find 
the  Empire  state  always  stands  FIRST.  Whether  it  is  population, 
wealth,  buying  power,  income  tax  returns,  volume  wholesale  and  retail 
business,  you  will  find  this  great  state  heading  the  list. 


Are  you  overlooking  this  great  market?  If  so  you  are  losing  plenty  of 
ready  business.  It  surely  is  worth  while  investigating.  Why  not  ask 
the  newspapers  listed  below  to  send  you  some  facts? 


*Albany  Evening  Newt . (E) 

*Albuiy  Knickerbocker  Preas . (K) 

■Albany  Knickerbocker  Preis . (B) 

■Amsterdam  Kecorder-Democrat  . (E) 

tAubum  Oituen-Adrertiser  Journal. ...  (E) 

■Brooklyn  Daily  EaAle . (E) 

■Brooklyn  Dally  Eaxle . (B) 

■Buffalo  Courier  Ezprees . (M) 

■Buffalo  Courier  Express . (8) 

■Buffalo  Ereninc  Mews . (E) 

■Buffalo  Ereninr  Times . (E) 

■Buffalo  Bunday  Times . (B) 

■Cominc  Ereninc  Leader . (E) 

■Elmira  Bter-Oasette  AdTertlser. . . .  (EAM) 

■Oeneya  Daily  Ttmea . (E) 

■OlorarsTllle  A  Johnstown  Leader 

Kepublioan  . (E) 

■Ithaca  Journal-Mews  . (E) 

■Jamestown  Xorninc  Post. . (M) 

■Xonnt  yenon  Dally  Arfus . (E) 


Circu¬ 

lation 

48.428 

35.607 

66,314 

7.538 

10.131 

77.338 

87.914 

182,631 

160,676 

168.684 

111.222 

126,480 

9.048 

34.688 

6,783 

7.320 

7.668 

12.004 

9.682 


8,600 

10,000 

Linas 

Lines 

.13 

.13 

.18 

.18 

.17 

.17 

.04 

.04 

.066 

.066 

.86 

.26 

.85 

.86 

.22 

.22 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.84 

.24 

.84 

.94 

.06 

.06 

.11 

.11 

.04 

.04 

.026 

.036 

.06' 

.06 

.04 

.036 

.06 

.06 

Circu- 

3.600 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

lines 

■Mewburgh-Beeicon  Daily  Mews .... 

...(E) 

16.304 

.06 

.08 

■Mew  Roohelle  Standard -Star . 

...(E) 

8.111 

.04 

.04 

ttThe  Sun,  Mew  York . 

...(E) 

388,168 

.66 

.68 

ttMew  York  Times . 

...(M) 

406,707 

.86 

.8416 

ttHew  York  Times . 

...(8) 

700,926 

1.10 

1.089 

■Mew  York  Herald-Tribune . . 

...(M) 

308,698 

.603 

.678 

■Mew  Yoric  Herald-Tribune . 

...(8) 

373,484 

.7486 

.72 

tMew  York  World . . 

...(M) 

336.988 

.695 

.68 

tMew  York  World . 

...(8) 

590.864 

.72 

.09 

tMew  York  Evening  World . 

...(E) 

314,491 

.596 

.68 

■Miagara  Palls  Gazette . 

...(E) 

83.023 

.07 

.07 

■Poughkeepsie  Star  and  Enterprise. 

...(E) 

13.999 

.06 

.06 

tKoohester  Times-Dnion  . 

...(E) 

30.438 

.88 

.80 

■Troy  Kecord  . 

(MAE) 

83.174 

.07 

.07 

■Dtioa  Observer  Dispatch . 

...(E) 

34.771 

.09 

.09 

■Watertown  Standard  . 

...(E) 

18.061 

.07 

.07 

*  A.  B.  0.  Publishers’  Btatement,  Oct.  1,  1927. 
t  Qoremment  Btatement,  Oot.  1,  1927. 
tt  Ooremmont  Statement,  March  81,  1928. 
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or 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


T\  a  little  pamphlet,  John  M.  Henry 
^  of  the  Council  Bluffs  Nmipareil  chats 
alxmt  "The  Mitorial  Paragraph.”  To 
him  the  paragrapher  must  be  a  man  of 
few  words  because  his  whole  story  must 
be  told  in  three  lines — or  less. 

Mr.  Henry  offers  these  two  paragraphs 
about  tlie  paragraph : 

State  preliminary  facts  in  such  a  way  as  tu 
lead  reader  to  believe  you  are  about  to  make  a 
certain  kind  of  statement — which  you  are  not. 
(Paragraphing  is  spoiled  if  you  “tip  your  hand” 
in  this  respect.) 

Write  a  final  sentence  or  sentences  making 
the  unexpected  comment. 

In  discussing  the  general  policy  of  the 
paragraph  he  puts  the  following  first : 

Don’t  be  mean  or  ornery.  The  only  time  that 
is  imssible  in  good  paragraphing  is  when  hatred 
is  upitermost.  as  in  war.  During  the  recent  war 
we  wrote  paragraphs  against  the  enemy  that 
fairly  ran  them  through  the  body  and  whirled 
them  around,  and  the  reading  public  read  in 
glee.  Tixiay.  that  is  possible  as  against  a  mur¬ 
derer.  such  as  iliekman.  or — believe  it  or  net 
(thank  you.  Rip) — against  millionaires.  Today, 
the  successful  paragraph  about  a  millionaire 
must  rip  him  wide  open.  But  it’s  best  not  to 
write  mean  paragraphs  at  alt,  until  you  enlist 
in  the  proiiaganda  forces  of  your  nation  in  war. 
Otherwise,  unless  you  are  very,  very  careful, 
you  may  permit  the  necessary  gentle  satire  of 
the  successful  paragrapher  to  become  the  sar¬ 
casm  of  the  hack  three-liner. 

Mr.  Henry  concludes  his  chat  with  an 
intelligent  answer  to  the  question,  “Write 
about  what?”  The  best  answer  to  this 
question  may  be  found  in  the  first  page 
stories  of  the  newspaper. 

*  *  ♦ 

A  PAGE  of  editorial  comment  is  given 
in  The  Nation  for  April  4  to  “Our 
Trustworthy  Newspapers.”  It  is  a  con¬ 
trast  of  the  way  Senator  Walsh  was 

treated  by  the  press  in  1924  and  the  way 
he  is  receiving  bouquets  today.  By  way 
of  illustration  several  New  York  news¬ 
papers  are  used. 

*  «  ^ 

'T'HE  story  of  the  professional  rivalry 
between  .\ndrew  Bradford  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  in  colonial  days  is  told 
by  Rev.  John  T.  Paris,  D.D.,  in  the 

Christian  Endeen’or  World  for  April  5. 
.\ndrew  Bradford,  the  son  of  William 
Bradford,  was  the  first  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  in  Philadelphia  where  he  brought 
out  the  American  Weekly  Mercury  on  the 
22nd  of  December,  1719.  Franklin  be¬ 
came  a  newspaper  publisher  on  October 
2,  1729,  when  he  took  over  the  control  of 
the  Pennsyh’ania  Gazette  established  by 
Samuel  Keimer. 

To  an  earlier  issue  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  World,  Dr.  Paris  contributed 
a  sketch  of  William  Bradford,  the  first 
newspaper  publisher  in  New  York  State 
and  the  first  printer  in  the  Middle 
Colonies.  In  chatting  about  the  elder 
Bradford.  Dr.  Paris  overlooked  a  mention 
of  the  William  Bradford  Memorial  Fel¬ 
lowship  in  Journalism  which  is  to  honor 
the  memory  of  Bradford. 

*  *  * 

TOHN  BAKELESS,  a  member  of  the 
"  journalism  faculty  at  New  York 
University,  contributes  to  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  April  a  review  of  “Reputa¬ 
tions  Ten  Years  After”  (Little,  Brown 
&  Co.)  by  Capt.  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart. 

*  *  * 

TTOW  are  the  circulation  figures  at  the 
top  of  the  editorial  page  in  the 
.\m6rican  daily  newspaper  to  be  ex¬ 
plained?  That  is  the  question  that  Kyle 
S.  Crichton  attempts  to  answer  in  Plain 
Talk  for  April  in  an  article  headed, 
“Sharp  Practices  in  Newspaperdom.” 

Mr.  Crichton,  taking  up  the  campaign 
by  which  students  earn  their  expenses, 
chats  as  follows : 

Though  I  have  worried  often  about  the  young 
men  I  was  keeping  out  of  college  because  1 
would  not  subscribe  to  the  Evening  Gazump,  it 
was  left  to  Editor  &  Fuublisher.  most  im¬ 
portant  trade  paper  of  newspai>crdom,  to  cor¬ 
roborate  my  notion  that  the  newspapers  were 
concretely  behind  their  sobbing  young  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

He  then  passes  on  to  a  speech  that 


Stanley  Clague,  late  managing  director 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
made  at  the  International  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  in  Philadelphia  in 
June,  1926.  This  speech  was  reported 
in  part  as  follows : 

Mr.  Clague  said  he  had  noted  himself  and 
had  received  repeated  report*  of  “padding”  the 
carrier  orders,  “^ys  are  being  made  to  take 
out  more  copies  than  they  can  sell  and  are  being 
refused  returns,”  he  claimed. 

“S(  me  circulation  managers  are  so  zealous 
to  increase  their  papers*  circulations  that  they 
slip  in  two,  three,  four,  five  or  many  more 
extra  copies  a  day  into  the  bundles  of  their 
carriers.”  he  continued.  “The  boys  can’t  sell 
them  all,  but  must  jay  for  them.” 

Among  other  sharp  practices  in  news¬ 
paperdom  Mr.  Crichton  puts  the  prize 
offers  for  pasting  the  nose  of  Harding 
on  the  face  of  Lincoln,  contests  for 
supplying  tongue  twisters  to  newspapers, 
and  the  lotteries  for  holding  the  news¬ 
paper  coupon  with  the  right  number.  He 
remarks  that  the  days  of  the  bowl  and 
pitcher  with  each  new  subscription  are 
gone — only  to  be  replaced  by  the  radio 
set.  He  doesn’t  think  very  highly  either 
of  contests  for  automobiles. 

Speaking  of  such  contests  as  have  just 
been  mentioned,  Mr.  Crichton  says : 

The  high  pressure  boys  work  with  the  con¬ 
testants.  They  assist  them  in  putting  pressure 
on  their  neighbors;  they  subtly  suggest  the 
buying  of  subscriptions  by  the  contestant’s  own 
family  in  order  to  assure  victory.  It  is  a 
great  game.  People  get  papers  who  never  bought 
them,  hundreds  are  forced  into  buying  them 
without  wanting  them.  The  newspapers  get 
their  circulation,  the  contest  managers  take 
away  all  the  money,  and  the  people  hold  the  bag. 
The  editor  would  be  shocked  if  you  accused 
him  of  burglary,  but  he  sees  nothing  wrong  in 
the  coercion  of  helpless  citizens  in  this  crude 
fashion. 

The  special  editions  then  come  in  for 
a  wallop  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Crichton. 
■As  an  illustration  of  his  specific  criticism 
the  following  may  be  quoted : 

Christmas  is  bad  enough,  put  the  war  has 
brought  on  another  graft  in  .Armistice  Day. 
“In  Reverence  for  the  Souls  of  Those  Valiant 
Sons  Who  Passed  on  During  the  Great  War." 
The  advertising  force  went  on  a  rampage  last 
Armistice  Day  and  filled  12  pages  with  adver¬ 
tisements  of  that  kind.  It  is  a  bit  analagous 
to  selling  advertising  space  on  the  side  of  a 
hearse.  The  same  practice  was  evident  Memo¬ 
rial  Day.  The  paper  was  filled  with  advertise¬ 
ments  sold  to  people  who  didn’t  have  the  cour¬ 
age  to  refuse  them.  The  implication  is,  of 
course.  “You’re  not  going  to  be  the  only  one 
to  refuse  to  honor  the  soldier  boy.  are  you?” 

Possibly  this  quotation  will  best 
illustrate  the  general  summary  about 
sharp  practices : 

I  have  no  objection  to  newspai>ers  making  all 
the  money  their  alertness,  brains  and  energy 
entitle  them  to.  What  I  object  to  is  the  wrap¬ 
ping  of  the  mantle  of  purity  and  probity  about 
the  carcass  of  a  profession  as  obviously  un¬ 
worthy  as  any  humanly  conceivable.  The  whole 
fabric  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  weakened 
by  the  tactics  of  the  circulation  and  advertising 
departments.  When  I  speak  of  circulation,  I 
mean  all  but  a  very  few  of  the  newspapers  in 
the  country.  The  evils  of  advertising  I  have 
mentioned  are  confined  to  newspapers  of  smaller 
circulations.  When  once  the  larger  journals 
have  whined,  tempted  or  bullyragged  circula¬ 
tions  their  way,  they  can  afford  to  be  a  bit 
more  ethical  in  their  advertising  methods. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Crichton  believes 
that  the  ideal  state  in  journalism  would 
naturally  be  reached  when  a  newspaper 
was  bought  solely  for  its  contents.  He 
says  that  he  is  among  the  first  to  admit 
that  this  is  practically  impossible  as  af¬ 
fairs  stand  today.  In  commenting  on  the 
increase  of  the  circulation  of  the  New 
York  World  he  says  that  it  “may  have 
been  due  to  the  World’s  business  depart¬ 
ment  offering  a  button  off  the  breeches 
of  Herbert  Bayard  Swope  with  each  new 
subscription  or  it  may  have  been  the 
result  of  the  World’s  reduction  of  its 
price  from  three  cents  to  two  cents,  even 
though  the  World  in  my  opinion,  is  as 
fine,  and  at  least  as  interesting  a  news¬ 
paper  as  America  possesses.” 

His  last  thought  is  that  it  is  all  a 
matter  of  the  mote  and  beam  and  that 
newspapers  should  be  the  last  institutions 
on  earth  to  complain  about  the  ethics  of 
others.  If  they  will  admit  that  they  are 
not  as  lily  pure  as  their  trade  associations 


make  them  out  to  be,  he  says  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  over.  But  until  that  time  arises 
he  contends  that  the  motto  of  journalism 
should  be  a  symbol  of  a  weeping  carrier 
boy  bearing  a  placard  on  his  breast,  “I 
am  blind;  buy  the  Evening  Gacutnf  or  1 
perish.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

A  PROFESSOR  of  law  and  a  teacher 
of  journalism  have  co-operated  in  the 
production  of  “The  Law  of  Newspapers” 
(The  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.). 
To  be  more  specific,  the  authors  are  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Arthur,  Professor  of  Law  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  and  Ralph  L. 
Crosman,  Head  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  in  the  same  institution.  The  volume 
is  both  a  text  for  the  classroom  and  a 
desk  book  for  the  city  room. 

The  authors  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  emphasizing  the  various  cases  that 
most  frequently  arise  in  the  newspaper 
office  and  end  in  the  court  room.  They 
first  set  forth  the  fundamental  principles 
and  then  follow  with  actual  cases  and 
court  decisions.  Obviously  the  volume  is 
designed  for  the  school  of  journalism 
rather  than  the  school  of  law. 

The  opening  chapter  limits  itself  to  the 
general  principles  of  civil  libel,  points  out 
the  distinction  between  libel  and  slander, 
classifies  defamatory  words,  and  discusses 
in  detail  the  use  and  abuse  of  such  phrases 
as  “It  is  alleged,”  “It  is  reported,”  “Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  police,”  etc.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  greatest  danger 
of  libeling  a  person  without  intending  to 
do  .so  probably  exists  in  feature  stories 
w'here  there  is  usually  present  temptation 
to  step  over  the  boundaries  for  the  sake 
of  the  effect.  A  topic  treated  revolves 
iround  the  pivotal  sentence,  “A  newspaper 
is  presumed  to  intend  the  natural  conse¬ 
quences  of  its  acts.”  One  of  the  conclud¬ 
ing  thoughts  of  the  chapter  is  that  the 
prompt  publication  of  a  retraction  of  the 
statement  complained  of  will  usually  pre¬ 
vent  a  suit,  although  such  a  correction 
does  not  remove  the  right  of  the  libeled 
person  to  sue. 

The  second  chapter  takes  up  matter 
that  is  libelous  per  se.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  reader  the  volume  prints  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  words  and  phrases  which 
courts  have  ruled  as  libelous  per  se.  The 
cases  given  in  this  chapter  are  both  inter¬ 
esting  and  illuminating. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  second  chap¬ 
ter  is  the  third  which  considers  matters 
that  are  libelous  per  quod — matters  that 
are  libelous  under  certain  circumstances. 
The  authors  point  out  that  such  cases 
have  been  rare  in  the  past  but  are  increas¬ 
ing  in  number.  In  these  cases  the  injured 
person  must  allege  specifically  the  damage 
he  suffered  and  the  amount  of  it.  A 
proof  of  both  must  be  offered  in  a  trial 
of  the  case. 

The  next  chapter  takes  up  various 
forms  of  civil  libel  in  the  press.  Such 


libel  usually  comes  from  an  unintentional 
inaccuracy  in  reporting,  or  through  a 
typographical  error  on  the  part  of  the 
compositor.  This  chapter  is  one  of  the 
most  practical  of  all. 

The  libel  that  is  most  dreaded  by  news, 
paper  publishers  is  that  called  criminal 
which  subjects  them  both  to  possible  fines 
and  to  imprisonment.  Criminal  libel  as 
the  authors  point  out,  may  be  published 
about  a  family,  a  sect,  an  organization,  or 
even  a  group.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
risk  of  prosecution  is  greater  when  a 
group  or  a  class  is  libeled  than  when  such 
a  publication  is  made  of  an  individual. 

The  authors  then  take  up  the  matter  of 
defense.  This  comes  under  the  five  fob 
lowing  heads: 

(1)  Proof  of  the  truth  of  the  statement,  (2) 
proof  that  the  statement  was  privilesed,  (3) 
liroof  that  the  statement  was  only  fair  con- 
ment  or  criticism,  (4)  proof  that  the  public, 
tion  was  not  actuated  by  malice,  (S)  publics- 
tion  of  a  retraction. 

These  five  heads  are  then  treated  in  detail 

The  newspapers  would  have  little  to 
print  that  w’as  sensational  in  character 
were  it  not  for  privileged  publications. 
These  receive  treatment  in  chapter  seven. 
Especially  valuable  is  this  comment  about 
when  privilege  begins ; 

The  privilege  to  report  without  assuniinfi  re 
sponsibility  for  libelous  matter  begins  only 
when  a  case  has  actually  ctrme  up  for  trUl 
in  open  court  to  which  the  public  is  admitted, 
and  even  thm  a  judge  has  the  power  to  for. 
bid  the  publication  of  parts  or  all  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  trial  and  to  exclude  the  public 
if  he  regards  the  matters  to  be  brought  np 
unfit  for  publication.  Such  action,  if  taken 
by  the  judge,  removes  all  privilege. 

The  chapter  on  “Fair  Comment  and 
Criticism”  should  appeal  to  literary 
editors,  theatre  critics,  and  cartoonists, 
and  editorial  writers.  .Advertising  man¬ 
agers  as  well  as  reporters  should  glance 
over  the  chapter,  “Right  of  Privacy.” 
Zonsiderable  space  is  devoted  in  this  chap- 
ter  to  the  use  of  photographs  in  advertis¬ 
ing  columns. 

The  chapter  on  “Contempt  of  Court” 
may  be  dismissed  without  comment.  The 
chapter  on  “News  as  Property”  is  most 
meager  and  jejune.  Here  both  the 
teacher  of  journalism  and  the  professor  of 
law  ought  to  have  done  a  little  more  re¬ 
search  for  the  material  is  not  hard  to  find. 

The  concluding  chapters  which  define 
and  classify  newspapers  and  give  the 
laws  regulating  the  press  are  much  better 
done  than  the  chapter  on  “News  as 
Property.” 

Naturally  the  authors  have  paid  more 
attention  to  western  cases  than  eastera 
In  western  states  courts  are  not  quite  so 
critical  or  quite  so  technical  as  those 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  where  the  news¬ 
papers  have  had  a  harder  and  harder  time 
to  secure  what  they  call  justice.  Messrs. 
.Arthur  and  Crosman,  however,  have  pro¬ 
duced  about  the  best  book  that  has  yet 
appeared  on  the  subject  of  newspaper 
libel. 
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corporation  that,  at  the  time,  was  under 
fire  for  violations  of  the  Sherman  trust 
act.  The  new  proprietor,  an  aged  and 
astute  manufacturer,  immediately  asked 
me  to  have  dinner  with  him  at  his  club 
to  discuss  the  future.  We  had  not  got 
through  the  fish  course  before  this  gentle¬ 
man  had  insulted  and  pooh-pooed  our 
newspaper  and  my  expressed  ideals  and 
had  told  me  how  the  iwper  might  be 
operated  with  high  success,  though  until 
then  he  had  never  had  a  moment  ot  news¬ 
paper  experience.  He  laid  down  the  rule 
that  we  must  defend  his  industrial 
monopoly  from  what  he  called  the  in¬ 
famous  attacks  of  the  Government.  No, 


The  Hon.  "Tay  Pay”  O’Connor  told  poor  and  needed  the  two  or  three  dollars 

a  Sunday  World  writer  recently  that  I  could  earn  by  sweeping  floors.  There  . . . 

he  regretted  his  ‘squandered  life  in  was  a  road  through  the  town  that  led  not  freely  print  the  news  con 

journalism  and  that  writing  for  the  press  to  the  country  and  I  used  to  yearn  to  cerning  that  action.  We  should  hedge 

and  publishing  is  the  wopt  of  all  pro-  follow  that  toad  to  sonie  country-side  ^ews  that  reflected  discredit  on 

fessions.”  ”1  haven  t  a  bob,  he  said,  where  boys  could  he  and  dream  under  business.  We  were  to  get  on  the  public 

adding  that  he  has  always  contemplated  the  trees  or  play  in  the  brook,  but  1  kept  exploitation  band-wagon,  fill  our  pages 

mvself  with  a  typewriter  on  my  bed  when  on  sweeping  from  early  morning  till  late  which  would  interest  little  nianv  ik 

I  am  dying,  writing  an  article  to  i»y  my  at  night.  As  a  youth  I  was  put  onto  a  pretend  virtue  and  practise  deceit  material 

funeral  expenses.”  Having  uttered  these  W  e  .  .  .  .  y  nidicrMi 

dismal  lamentations  the  famous  Irishman 
preceded  to  tell  of  his  thrilling  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  newspaper  man  and  the  in- 
ten’iew  developed  the  fact  that  the  time 
he  has  given  to  politics,  rather  than  that  .  . 

gisen  to  journalism,  has  been  uncompen-  I  repeated  those  9  motions.  As  a  man 
Mted.  His  salary  of  $2,000  as  a  membet  I  got  a  larger  machine  and  it  required 
of  the  House  of  Commons  has  reduced  of  the  operative  14  motions.  Day  in  and 
him  to  poverty.  In  his  young  manhood 
he  had  been  editor  of  London  Star,  wrote 
the  daily  leads  and  once  had  the  thrill 
of  seeing  Gladstone  reading  his  stuff,  but 
he  sold  his  interest  in  the  paper  for 
$75,000  and  lost  it  in  speculation  in  other 
papers.  Then  began  his  long  career  in 
politics.  Now  he  damns  journalism  as 
the  worst  of  all  professions. 


seem  to  think  the  job  you  offer  is  im- 
IKirtant  to  me  and  that  if  1  do  not  take 
it  1  shall  suffer  a  life  defeat.  The  truth 
is  that  its  importance  is  only  temporary. 

I  can  go  into  any  city  of  the  country 
aiKl  make  a  living  at  my  trade.  I  shall 
probably  iwt  earn  as  much  m<mey.  but 
1  shall  have  plenty  for  my  needs.  \\  ere 
I  to  take  your  job  and  become  your  sly 
etlitor  here  and  your  slicker  lobbyist  at 
Washington  I  should  sacrifice  all  that  I 
care  h>r  in  my  business  life.  I  should 
hang  my  head  and  be  ineffective  at  the 
work.  I  do  not  fit  and  the  sell-out  would 
be  much  too  cheap.” 

«  *  « 

are  sorry  that  ‘‘Tay  Pay  ’  O'Con- 
”  nor  is  poor  in  his  old  age,  but  he 
cannot  justly  blame  journalism.  He 
turned  from  editing  and  writing  to  follow 
politics  and,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
many  lionest  men,  has  lost  out  in  the 


make  a  certain  number  of  motions  to 
operate  the  machine.  Once  I  counted 
those  motions.  There  were  only  9.  This 
was  my  life,  making  those  motions.  .\11 
day,  six  days  a  week,  52  weeks  per  year, 


WE  admit  that  journalism  is  pre¬ 
carious  and  that  sometimes  it  is 
wickedly  unjust  in  compensation  offered 
to  those  who  put  heart  and  soul  and  red 
blo^  into  it.  We  have  nothing  but  con- 


out  for  ten  years  I  fed  my  life  into  that 
machine.  In  the  meantime  I  had  married 
a  girl  who  operated  a  machine  in  the 
same  shop.  We  had  some  glimpses  at 
happiness,  but  after  all,  e’C’Stence  for  us 
both  came  down  to  those  14  motions. 
Because  I  felt  nothing  was  ahead  for  me 
1  became  ugly  and  on  occasion  would 
seek  relief  in  booze.  .All  the  time  the 
road  was  calling  to  me — ‘‘come  out  and 
play,  lie  under  the  trees  and  dream  and 
bathe  in  the  babbling  brook.”  One  day 
I  saw  red  and  started  to  walk  on  that 
road.  I  have  tramped  over  the  country. 
I  have  been  hungry  and  cold  and  thread¬ 
bare  a  thousand  times.  1  have  been  in 


tempt  for  the  martinets^in  the  newspaper  jails,  slept  in  flop-houses  and  box-cars. 

panhandled  on  the  streets,  drunk  when  I 


business  who  play  office  politics  and 
treat  talented  and  .sensitive  subordinates 
with  less  consideration  than  sewer  dig¬ 
gers  expect  from  a  boss.  We  admit 
assorted  villainy  of  this  nature  and  the 
Mush  of  shame  comes  to  the  cheek  when 
we  hear,  now  and  then,  that  men  who 
are  leading  public  opinion  by  reason  of 
their  superior  intelligence  and  spirituality, 
are  getting  less  wages  in  their  editorial 
jobs  than  carpenters  or  bricklayers  and 
are  made  to  look  ridiculous  in  the  matter 
of  material  rewards  by  any  brazen  bond  rpHEN.  again,  the  newspaper  man’s 
salesinan  or  local  bwtlegger.  The  happy  1 
fact,  however,  is  that  there  has  been 


could  get  the  price  of  booze  and  now 
I  am  a  Bowery  bum.” 

Mr.  Hunter  said:  “Well,  was  it  a 
mistake?” 

“Mistake?”  snapped  the  hobo.  “I  will 
say  it  was  no  mistake.  I’d  rather  freeze 
and  starve  than  go  back  to  those  14 
motions ;  no.  sir.  I’m  still  on  the  road 
and  on  the  way  out.”  His  revolt  against 
monotony  is  understandable. 


and  for  circulation  and  advertising  suc¬ 
cess  depend  upon  mechanics,  such  as  page 
volume,  pictures,  comics,  quick  delivery, 
circulation  promotion  and  all  the  well- 
known  expedients.  Naturally,  I  opposed 
these  plans  and  it  was  a  curious  fact 
that  the  more  I  fought  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  and  his  ideas  the  more  he  seemed 
to  want  me  to  be  his  editor.  My  course 
would  be  a  golden  one  as  I  was  not  only 
to  edit  the  paper  but  act  as  his  personal 
advisor  in  certain  public  relations.  \’ery 
significantly  he  told  me  that  much  of  my 
time  would  be  spent  at  Washington. 
When  I  flatly  declined  the  offer  he  was 
astonished  and  not  a  little  abusive.  I 
was  a  fool  and  did  not  know  my  own 
interest.  I  recall  having  said,  along  about 
two  a.  m.  of  this  to  me  interesting  night, 
that  I  thought  it  quite  possible  that  a 
circulation  and  advertising  success  might 
be  purchased,  but  that  it  didn’t  interest 
me  because  I  wanted  to  he  connected 
with  an  editorial  success.  .And  I  added: 
“You  do  not  understand  that  newspaper 
men  of  my  type,  and  the  country  is  full 
of  them,  are  free  spirits  and  do  not  make 
these  compromises.  It  is  no  particular 
superior  virtue  in  me,  it  is  simply  my 
training,  outlook  and  life  plan.  You 


sense.  He  himself  admits  in 
the  interview'  that  he  would  have  had  a 
competency  as  an  editor.  The  newspaper 
business  is  just  as  good  for  those  who 
love  it  and  are  willing  to.  yield  to  it  as 
it  was  when.  40  years  ago.  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  leader  of  the  Home  Rule  . 
movement  was  rattling  out  stirring  leads 
which  commande<l  the  attention  of  the 
world.  To  the  free  spirit  every  day  in 
journalism  is  a  romance.  Some  of  the 
thoughtless  brotherhood,  squandering 
youth  and  living  beyond  their  means,  may 
have  to  write  an  article  on  their  death 
beds  to  pay  funeral  expenses,  but  how 
much  better  even  that  would  be  than  to 
lie  down  smothered  by  the  boredom  of 
a  useless,  uneventful  and  purely  material¬ 
istic  career. 


VANDENBERG  NAMED  SENATOR 

A.  H.  Vandenberg.  president  and  etlitor 
of  the  Grain?  Raj>ids  (Mich.)  Herald, 
was  this  week  appointed  United  States 
Senator  from  Michigan  by  Gov.  Fred 
W.  Green  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  late  Senator  W.  N.  Ferris.  The 
term  ends  in  November  of  this  year,  at 
which  time  Mr.  Vandenberg  will  be  a 
candidate  to  succeed  himself. 


tremendous  change  for  the  better  in  five 
or  ten  years  and  whereas  shop  talk 
among  working  newspaper  men  formerly 
concerned  the  defeats  of  the  brotherhood 
we  are  now  frequently  refreshed  by 
gossip  about  decent  pay  and  fair  treat¬ 
ment.  The  abusive  martinet  seems  to 
be  getting  some  of  his  own  medicine,  and 
how  he  does  yell !  First-class  newspaper 
talent,  reporter  and  editor  and  writer,  is 
not  so  common  that  it  can  be  flouted  by 
every  cheap  skate  exploiter  who  finds 
himself  in  power.  The  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  has  become  big  business,  is  more 
sensitive  than  ever  before,  and  is  rapidly 
socializing  itself.  Good  service  demands 
good  pay,  men  are  believed  to  be  develop¬ 
ing  true  equities  in  their  jobs  by  reason 
of  faithful  and  efficient  service,  consid¬ 
eration  is  more  and  more  given  to  em¬ 
ploye  welfare  and  in  many  org^anizations 
newspai^r  men  are  actually  sharing 
profits  in  various  ways. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

BUT  aside  from  the  material  consid¬ 
erations,  I  think  a  man  who  has  really 
lived  a  journalist’s  life  is  rankly  ungrate¬ 
ful  _  to  condemn  it  as  a  bad  profession. 
It  is  not  the  worst  and  I  believe  it  to 
be  by  odds  the  best.  This  is  true  for 
many  reasons,  but  first  because  it  offers 
such  lavish  opportunity  for  self-expres¬ 
sion,  one  oi  the  rare  delights  of  human 
kind.  It  is  an  enviable  vocation,  because 
of  its  relative  freedom  from  monotony. 
Few  newspaper  men  realize  how  dreary 
human  life  may  become  through  a  hum¬ 
drum  pursuit.  Years  ago  Robert  Hunter 
met  a  stew-bum  on  the  Bowery  and 
qwstioned  him.  He  told  this  story : 

I  was  bom  in  a  New  England  shoe 
manufacturing  town  and  as  a  child  went 
to  work  in  a  factory.  My  parents  were 


job  is  relatively  free  of  compromises 
with  conscience.  Integrity,  character,  the 
actual  practise  of  ethical  virtues  enhance 
his  value  to  his  employer.  He  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  write  the  truth.  He  must  not 
cheat.  He  must  be  tolerant,  broad¬ 
minded,  generous  and  just.  He  is  ex- 
Iiected  fearlessly  to  defend  the  right.  It 
is  always  the  privilege  of  the  newspaper 
man  to  quit  a  job  that  does  not  offer 
to  him  the  privilege  of  telling  the  news 
as  he  finds  it  or  expressing  conscientious 
editorial  opinions.  \Ve  are  reminded  of 
a  personal  experience  in  this  connection. 
Once  this  writer  was  employed  as 
managing  editor  of  a  newspaper  which, 
through  the  illness  of  the  proprietor,  was 
suddenly  sold  to  the  head  of  a  huge 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  7,  1928 


MAIL  PRINTS  EDITION 
FOR  JAN.  1,  2000  A.  D. 

Weather  Control,  Crepe  d’Acier  Lin¬ 
gerie,  Air  Travel,  Vanishing  of  Great 
Pugilistic  Race,  Non-Support  Suits 
by  Men,  Features  of  Issue 


Men  will  be  suing  their  wives  for 
non-support  in  2000;  children  will  go  to 
school  while  they  sleep;  pianos  will  be 
“ancient  instruments  of  torture,”  and  the 
London  subscriber  to  the  Daily  Mail  will 
be  looking  back  at  the  predictions  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Daily  Mail’s  Jan.  1,  2000 
edition  of  March,  1928,  rather  scornfully, 
if  even  one  of  those  predictions,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Daily  Mail’s  recent  “future” 
edition  comes  true. 

The  London  Daily  Mail  is  offering  the 
edition  to  subscribers  to  be  preserved  by 
their  children  and  grandchildren. 

The  24-page  paper  was  issued  tabloid- 
size  on  yellow  magazine  paper.  Adver¬ 
tising  conforms  with  copy,  giving  some 
products  of  quite  recent  origin  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  boast  of  their  long  service  to 
the  public.  The  back  page  of  pictures 
illustrates  the  disappearance  of  the  chin, 
due  to  the  use  of  soft  and  liquid  foods; 
the  administration  of  school  subjects  to 
sleeping  children  by  means  of  memory- 


impressors;  children  inspecting  a  horse 
obtained  by  the  London  Zoo,  and  a 
crowd  watching  a  cricket  match  on  a 
telephoto  color  screen. 

“Last  Night’s  Fashions”  center  on 
cast-iron  lingerie,  fringed  with  lace  of 
punched  aluminum,  for  the  chances  of 
air  travel.  The  fight  between  the  last 
male  hope  and  the  female  boxing  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  world  is  described  on  the 
sport  page.  A  female  magistrate,  decid¬ 
ing  a  breach  of  promise  suit  against  the 
male  plaintiff,  made  some  scorching  re¬ 
marks  about  “clinging”  males. 

A  British  airman,  circling  the  world 
with  the  sun,  furnishes  the  lead  story. 
The  paper  frequently  nags  the  weather 
ministry  which  has  allowed  it  to  rain 
at  inopportune  moments.  Reminiscences 
of  our  own  time  include  a  reference  to 
legislative  speeches  which  prove  the 
hearers  the  greatest  people  of  all  time, 
and  contain  constant  references  to  “waw- 
waw-waw.” 


NEW  NEWSPAPER  PLAY 

Charles  MacArthur,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  Ben  Hecht,  once 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  have  col¬ 
laborated  on  a  play.  “The  Front  Page,” 
soon  to  be  produced  on  Broadway. 
“Tabloid,”  a  play  by  Guy  F,  Lee,  also 
once  of  the  Tribune,  is  likewise  await¬ 
ing  presentation  in  New  York. 


U.  S.  FORBIDS  MISBRANDING 


Trade  Body  Issues  Cease  and  Desist 
Orders  to  Five  Concerns 

Advertising  as  “wool”  or  “silk”  without 
proper  qualifications  certain  dress  goods 
that  are  not  strictly  wool  or  silk  is  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
in  an  order  issued  March  31  to  Morris 
Steinberg,  of  Philadelphia,  doing  business 
under  the  name  of  Marvel  Dress  Com¬ 
pany. 

Other  advertising  practices  prohibited 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
stipulations  issued  April  2  are  the  use  of 
the  word  “steel”  as  a  label  for  tools  not 
made  entirely  from  steel ;  designation  of 
paints  with  the  words  “Battleship”  and 
“Government”  to  imply  that  the  product 
was  manufactured  in  accordance  with 
army,  navy  or  Government  specifications, 
when  siKh  was  not  the  case. 

A  manufacturer  of  granite  monuments 
was  restrained  from  including  the  name  of 
a  state  or  district  recognized  by  the  trade 
as  famous  for  its  granite  quaries  in  the 
trade  name  of  his  produces,  when  he  did 
not  own  or  operate  a  granite  quarry  in 
that  district. 

A  correspondence  school  was  also  for¬ 
bidden  to  advertise  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  a  drawing  course  when  it  was 
not  a  reduction  in  fact. 


Classified 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHEf 
Classified  Advertising 
Information 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times —  .40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  li., 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  irequency  oi  h- 
sertion.  Minimum  Contract  space,  tkm 
lines.  The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves 
right  to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  advtr. 
tisement. 


ADVERTISING 


FuU  Long  Island  Coverage,  Five  territories-  ^ 
4  Long  Island  papers — 8  townships.  Snitt.  ^ 
town  Messenger,  Islip  Messenger,  Kings  Pm 
and  Uuntington  Messenger.  Lake  KoDkoeksm 
Mirror.  Send  one  plate  only  for  ail  papers  ts  I 
The  Messenger  Printery,  Smithtown  Briact. 
Long  Island.  I 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Modem 

Composing  Room 

1 

HOE 

Furniture 

1 

Day  and  Night 

as  made  by  us  will  speed 
up  production  and  re¬ 
duce  costs — a  real  saving 
in  yonr  Pay  Roll.  Are 
you  interested?  If  so. 
consult  your  regular 
dealer  in  printers’  sup¬ 
plies  or  write  us  direct. 

Emergency 

Service 

T his  is  another  s 

Do  it  now! 

1 

favorable  comment: 

HAMILTON  MFC.  CO. 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 

1 

“Please  accept  our  thanks 
for  the  prompt  dispatch  of  the 
parts  ....  .'Mthough  we  have 
not  yet  been  advised  by  the  Ex¬ 
press  Company  of  their  arrival, 
we  have  your  telegram  and  in¬ 
voices.” 

The  Montreal  Gazette 
November  24,  1927 

Drive  and  Control  1 
for  1; 

1 

!  Newspaper  Presses 

1 

A  telephone  or  telegraph 
communication  will  re- 

'i 

iH 

ceive  immediate 

1  Send  for  particulars 

1 

attention 

to  your  nearest  |l 

1  G-E  sales  office  || 

1 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

504  Grand  St.,  New  York, 

1  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  j 

[ - ^ - u. 

1 

N.  Y. 

Boston  (Chicago  San  Francisco 
New  Orleans  Dunellen  London 

Holding  the  confidence  of  the  readers,  the  advertising 
pages  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  are  read  as  eagerly  as  the 
news  and  features.  In  fact  the  information  contained  in  the 
advertisements  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  big  majorty  of  our 
readers. 


\ 


I  Sturdy  and 

Icdccurate  ; 

Bed  is  free  of  usual  racks.  Knife  ad¬ 
justable — quickly  set.  Spring  rollers, 
back  and  front  of  knife,  insure  accu« 

I  racy.  Shaves  plates  up  to  19  x  26. 
Write  for  catalog. 

«GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO._ 

New  York  Chicago 
San  Francisco 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Means  quick  production  of  goad 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankeb 
Heavy  Wool  Monldert 
Light  Wool  Moulderi 
Wool  Monldert 

(All  Sises) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses — No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  Eafland  Newspaper  Snpph 
Compaiy 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 


DUPLEX- REBUILT  is  RIGHT- REBUILT 

“You  sold  us  a  press  second  hand  but  we 
might  have  thought  it  built  new,  so  nicely 
did  it  run.”  (From  a  recent  buyer’s  letter.) 


DUPLEX 

GOSS 

HOE 


uppims 


of  various  types  and  capacity :  what  are  your  needs? 


Duplex  Printing  Press  Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

World  Bldg.  77  Washington  St.  -  ■  De  Young  Bldg. 

New  York  Chicago  Sen  Francisco 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  7 ,  1928 


Services 


ADVERTISING 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


Special  Pace* 


Help  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


- ~  r  '  ^  Businesi  Ksnsser— Uailjr  paper  In  central  North-  Circulation — Mr.  Publiabcr,  are  you  in  need  of 

S  Church  P*f*  will  add  character  and  (UgstV  west  city  of  12.U00  wants  business  manSKcr  who  u  live  wire  circulation  manager,  who  can  and 
[0  your  newspaper.  U  meatu  an  adcmion  W  j,  pjodui-er;  who  can  direct  anj-  and  all  has  gotten  results?  Open  for  position  at  once. 

126,000  lines  of  sdTertlalng  from  present  non-  departments  and  get  results.  One  who  can  In-  Reference.  D-S78,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
tdrertlsers.  Small  organlaatlon,  personally  securities  of  company,  exchangeable  for  ^ 

Hperrlsed,  and  ex^rlencrt  with  church  pa^  preferreti  Opportunity  eventually  Kan^r,  n>«rrl^,  34,  t^th  snccess- 


oroblems.  can  handle  another  paper  for  a  pnb-  publication  D  990  Editor  dc  Pub-  record  on  three  publications,  who  baa  made  Publisher. 

'  .  _ w...  thJh  Vttin*  AT  attAh  naaa.  ...  ^  intCktialvA  «tnr1v  aP  uvutAvn  niaAmA-  — 


Newspaper  Man — 27  years  of  age  with  a  rollege 
Education  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  road¬ 
work  for  circulation  department,  having  had 
■1*  years  experience,  desires  makli^  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  newspaper  or  agency.  Will  give 
last  employer  as  reference.  D-935,  Editor  * 


who  appreclatee  the  value  of  such  page. 


batsm  territory.  Best  references.  Arrange  an 
l^erview.  D-914,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


Political  Writer  wants  editorial  job  outside 


_..nvaTCCC  TMI'Y'ICC  1“^  *•  offered  to  some  young  man  under  1 

business  C/rrOKl  UINU  lliS  who  can  qualify.  D-980.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Usher  intensive  study  of  circulation  system,  promo-  - ; - - 

5= - j— -7 - =; — — — - — — ; -  tion  and  finance,  is  seeking  a  location  with  a  Political  Writer  wants  editorial  job  outside 

Circulation— Washington,  I).  I,.,  newspaper  re-  paper  that  will  afford  him  a  definite  opportunity  Metropolitan  area.  Capable  any  desk;  write 

quires  a  city  circulation  manager,  cora^tent  to  y^r  itersonal  progress  and  of  permanence.  Has  column,  editorials,  features,  news;  handle 

act  as  a  general  assistant.  A  very  definite  ^  never  left  a  position  except  on  his  own  accord,  makeup.  Make  good  week  or  no  pay.  0-973, 

ture  is  offer^  ^  3®  For  a  connection  with  the  right  publication  is  Editor  A  Publisher. 

who  can  qualify.  D-980.  Eldltor  A  Publisher.  willing  to  make  some  salary  sacrifice  at  the  ~  - - 


Classified  Manager — Capable,  experienced  man  outset.  In  position  to  assume  new  connection  **' 

with  ideas  for  building  classified.  Must  be  or-  at  once  and  willing  to  come  for  Interview.  _ work  as  publisher,  business 


Brolurs  with  ideas  for  building  classified.  Must  be  or-  at  once  and  willing  to  come  for  interview. 

_  ---  -  ganiser  and  able  to  direct  and  enthnse  depart-  Correspondence  invited  from  pubiishers  of  morn- 

.  Big  Colorado  Deal. — This  agency  last  week  ment.  Write  fully  of  training,  experience  and  ing.  evening  newspupcrs,  and  assurance  Is  glvei 

^  de  the  deal  by  which  McCormick  Bros,  sold  results  obtained,  giving  references  and  stating  that  letters  will  be  held  strictly  confidential 

Fort  Collins,  Colorada,  Express-Courier  to  salary  expected.  U-956.  BMltor  A  Publisher.  Write  or  wire  A.  Rowland,  1’338  33rd  avenue. 
Alfred  O.  Hill  and  O.  B.  Seyster  of  Arkansas  Editor-Manager  wanted  for  a  progressive,  active  Astoria,  Long  Island.  N.  Y, _ 


advertising  manager,  national  advertising  man- 


iiig.  evening  newspapers,  and  assurance  Is  given  representative  of  a  daily 

that  letters  will  be  held  strictly  confidential.  Well 


qualified  for  these  duties.  First  class  refer¬ 
ences.  Will  go  anywhere,  but  prefers  Chicago 
territory.  D-9S2,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


City,  Kansas;  C.  Otto  Unfng  of  Walsenburg,  little  paper,  now  eatablished  in  a  live  commuu-  circulation  and  Promotion  Manaasr  wants  to  Z - - - ^ - - 

Colorado,  and  their  associates.  TTie  sale  in-  ny  of  1,600  inhabitants.  Assured  clientele,  connect  with  publisher  needing  increase  clrcu-  experienced,  desires  post 

eluded  the  fine  building  _J>7  ‘5*."®^  "Ill  entertain  proposition  of  employment  or  latlon.  minimum  cost.  Tboroughly  understands  ‘.'."VZ-  Newberry,  1313  Patan 


paper  and  was  one  of  the  largest  newspaper  g„io  to  reliable  party  who  can  furnish  best  ref 
deals  made  in  the  middle-west  for  several  erences.  Address  replies  to  The  Germantowi 
mooths.  This  is  the  sixth  dally  newspaper  Post.  Box  96.  Germantown.  N.  Y. _ 


lation,  minimum  cost.  Tboroughly  understands 

every  phase  of  circulation  and  promotion.  12  _ 

years’  experience.  Salary  secondary.  Member  Secretary- 


post  Eastern 
Patansco  Ave., 


Secretary — Young  woman,  expert  stenographer. 


«>ld  by  th  e  agency  sine;  lart  Juie  t^ermantown,  x. - ^  I.  M.  A.  Prefer  Mid  west  or  South.  D-977.  seven  years’  experience  publishing,  ^bllclty 

“m'-»eeMil!  IV  Reporter  wanted  for  general  assignment,  who  Editor  A  i>ubll*her.  advertising.  Relieve  busy  executive  Csoshl^ 

^I'^^iaX-’Tf^’rnrnTaP^r"^^^^^^  CircuUtion_^Manag.r  available  at  once.  Fifteen  D-987.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


pn*erty.  I«Pal«tlon.  SalaryV  forty  dollars  years  ex^rlence.  A  thoroughly  cabbie  aggres-  Web  Pressman,  22  years’  exper-ence  on  Hoe 

everything  co^dentls^l  *"  week  to  sUrt.  D-975,  Editor  A  Publisher.  » presses;  fully  qualified  to  tak, 


every  deal.  Hlgti-grade  newspaper  bonds  for 
nds.  Clyde  H.  Knox,  831  Board  of  Trade, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


_ SitumtioBS  Wanted _ 

Advertising  Manager — Age  S3,  married,  now 


tion  work  and  audit  records.  Reasonable  salary,  charge.  Age,  40-  n 
References  furnished.  D-988,  Editor  A  Pub-  Editor  A  Publisher 
Usher.  _ _ ■ 


charge.  Age,  40;  married.  References.  D-972, 


AvaRabls  $36,000,000,  for  high-class  newspapers  employed  on  one  of  nation’s  leading  newspapers. 

that  show  substantial  returns  on  the  Invest-  Exceptional  abUity,  fine  record,  excellent  per-  knowledge  of  A.  B.  C.  regulations  and 

■ent.  Those  desiring  to  seU  their  publications  TOnallty.  WanU  to  locate  in  growlnff  city  of  detail,  capable  leader  and  good  mixer, 

will  do  well  to  communicate  with  me.  All  In-  loo.OOO  or  more.  Ohio  preferred.  9  years  ex-  Non-believer  of  premiums.  Strictly  an  office 

terviewH  or  correspondence  strictly  confidential,  perience.  If  you  are  Interested,  your  assurance  carrier  system  promoter.  Now  in  temporary 

j  B.  Shale,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York;  6  North  i,  you  will  not  be  disappointed.'  D-945,  Editor  I’osilion  and  “making  good.”  Thirteen  years’ 

Nichlgan  Avenue,  Chicago.  A  Publisher.  experience,  married,  and  available  on  short  no- 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  for  Sale 


Nichlgan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


IXMdtion  and  “making  good.”  Thirteen  years’  *■„_  0,1- _ on  _ _ n-  « _  ^ 

experience,  married,  and  available  on  short  no-  cylinders  2? inch  p*cl  ^7*1° 

tiow  Referencra.  nast  emnloyers  Answer.  P«Ke  _Cnt,  _  with  complete 


A  Btuiness-getter  who  has  sympathy  with  and  Adyertlsing-Three  years’  «P^once  copy  writ-  be  treated  ktrictly  confidential.  D-984.  GaieTte ‘’‘^oeTx“’Tr?Ls^"‘’* 

.'1 7, ,  ...-.-...i  _ _ _ _ _ 


hook°and  magaxine  publishing  business.  He  Advertiiinr  BoUcitor—Four  years’  experience;  **  J?"*”  J"  offers  a  clrculattoo  ^teed  m^hines  at  bargain  prices.  E^asy  terms. 

rtLld  have  not  less  than  $50,000  available,  university  graduate;  twenty-six;  references;  go  {’™'^.'Xh*ThA*’*Heh7  ?,®**v*“  Type  A  Engraving  Co.,  114  B.  ISth 

r. — 1.  TWII.I.1A  r-emnsny  !UK  MsHl.nn  tvenne.  anywhere:  DOW  emnloved.  Parres.  170S  Jonnuil.  "kiih  the  right  man,  with  a  small  office,  St.,  New  York  City. 

'  Chicago.  ^  ’  and  proper  news  coverage,  could  double  or  triple  p„<i  o...  Roll.,  Vc, 


and  proper  news  roverage.  couia  nouDie  or  inpie  rrm^  a  ^  "  1  '  .  — 

the  daily  and  Sunday  draw?  Show  me  thi.  pi 


laais  Eddy,  Marshall  Field  Building,  Chicago, 


town,  I  am  the  man. 
lUher. 


D-981.  Editor  A  Fnb- 


sale  cheap.  The  Goes  Printing  Preaa  Co.,  IM 
8.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


—  .  Phic.iro  anu  proper  news  coverage,  couiu  oouoie  or  inpie  - _  - -  - - — 

New  York  City.  _ _  .he  lallv  and  Sundav  draw’  Show  me  this  .  “  r®“  Roller  for  wet  mats  only,  for 

- - - -  Advertising  BiRieitor,  Salesman,  Copy  Writer —  i  .he  man  D-981  Editor  A  Pnb-  '’if*!*-  T''®  Goas  Printing  Press  Co..  153 

Lsais  Eddy,  Marshall  Field  Bnildlng,  Chicago,  Twelve  years’  experience.  High-grade  efflclency.  ii.her  P®*®*®*  Chicago,  111, 

Metropolitan  Theatre  Bnildlng,  l«s  Angeles.  Display,  Classified,  Special  pages.  Life  work  - ^ -  ■■ 

Coafldential.  quick  handling  of  publishing  prop-  versatile.  Good  business  training.  Well  quail-  Classified  Manager  —  tTnusnal  record  building  _  , 

erties.  Buyers  and  sellers  ready  to  negotiate,  flpj  for  any  newspaper  field.  A.  D.  Vert,  752  business  In  city  of  a  million.  Aggressive,  thor-  _ Equipment  Wanteo _ 

- -  ■  —  Beech  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. _  ough,  practical,  substantial.  Ten  yearn’  expo-  igi^hi^  4^3  with  Feeder  Dwtt  M  ! 

Newspaper*  For  Sale  e\re  L®'^-®'’.  “  50.  A.  M. ' Csrnelro ‘‘a  Co”*im 


Equipment  Wanted 


Newspaper*  For  Sale 


in  the  C.  S.  for  past  six  years  Is  Interested  In 


record  nnder  most  difficult  circumstances.  Get 
my  record.  Age,  38.  College.  References  past 


CathoUo  Weekly  for  sale;  official  Diocesan  mating  a  publisher  needing  an  advertialng  dl-  ^ busing  for 

>»"«  Pennaylvanl.  ‘^^d”rf“rv;r”'2oC''^"unra ““at  SSal.  Ed?,or“*A  P«b?Sher. 


West  42nd  St.,  New  York. 


D  947.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ant.  Has  record  of  over  20,000,000  Unea  an-  connaentiai.  u-imu.  r.niTor  «  i-umisner. 
nnally  for  five  years.  known  In  agency  Oompoaing  Room  Snperintandent  or  Foreman, 


LEGAL 


Newspapers  Wanted 


eirelea.  ConvMsant  with  all  departments  of  a  efficient,  capable  executive,  experienced  In  all 
newspaper.  Willing  to  go  ?['Tw*'®JJ\  N®*-  composing  room  work,  wishes  permanent  posl- 


- afraid  of  competition  Age,  41;  married.  In-  or’ 100  thousand,  preferably 

Want  to  buy  two  Ohio  or  Indiana  dallies  of  d®S7i*u”®”  ®®  South  or  West,  but  will  consider  any  location; 

qoality  In  cities  aliore  ’JO.OOO.  Also  want  dally  arranged.  D-974.  Editor  A  Publisher. _  married,  steady,  reliable;  salary  moderate:  ref- 

in  Central  or  Soiitliwest  States.  Confidential  Advertising  Msnsgsr,  sneceaafnl  morning  newt-  erences  at  to  character  and  ability.  D-900, 


X.  W.,  Canton.  O. 


Wlllielm  A  Holm,  309  12tli,  paper,  city  40,000,  will  consider  change  at  early  Editor  A  Publisher. 


married,  steady,  reliable;  salary  moderate:  ref¬ 
erences  at  to  character  and  ability.  D-900, 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANT. 

New  York,  March  28th.  1928. 
'The  Board  of  Directors  have  declared  a  quar¬ 
terly  dividend  of  Sixty  (60c.)  Cents  a  share  on 
the  Common  Stock  of  this  Company,  payable 
May  16th,  1928.  to  O>mmon  Stockholders  of 


CIRCULATION 


date.  Now  directing  staff,  producing  Increased  - _  T  ZZ;  ~  record  at  the  close  of  business.  May  let.  1928. 

linage  on  lower-cost  basis.  Know  copy  and  Editorial — Toong  vreman,  thorough  editorial  Checks  to  be  mailed.  Transfer  books  will  not 

lay-out  as  well  as  sale*  and  promotion.  (>an  or-  training,  wants  pomtlon,  newspaper,  magaxine  close. 


ganixe,  direct  and  produce.  Salary  and  com-  syndicate.  Conducted  dally  page.  Knows 


mission  proposition  desired.  Hlgb-class  refer¬ 
ences  and  specimens  of  work  furnished.  D-979, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


make-up.  copy  reading,  proofreading,  shorthand. 
D-98.'5.  Editor  A  PnbllHher. 


OWEN  SHEPHERD, 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 


r.ciuor  it  piiDiisner.  _  Editorial  Writer,  now  employed,  of  two  years’ 

Advertising  Manager — Publisher  of  newspaper  experience  with  Charleston,  8.  O.,  News  A 


quick,  additional  clrenlation  ^^b  circulation  over  30,000  writes:  “As  man-  Courier,  and  Asheville.  N.  C.,  Citizen,  desires 


coverage  becomes  necessary,  remember  that  onr 
twenty  years  In  this  one  line  of  endeavor 


ager  of  advertising,  his  service  was  character- 


.4ddrest  Daniel  Hnger  Bacot, 


WT.1 by  a  high  degree  of  ability,  by  thorough  Franklin  Street.  Charleston.  South  Carolins. 

Is  your  prwf  against  experimenting.  Write  or  industry,  and  by  excellent  results.”  Five  years  ——7- - 1 - - - 

Co«»t  Circulation  Service,  Bell  gdvertlslng  manager  of  paper  mentioned.  Four  Editoris^-Experienced  and  capable  newspaper 
Block.  Clnclnna.i,  Ohio.  veers  advertising  manager  of  two  metropolitan  man.  now  employed,  wants  position  as  reporter. 


Clrenlation  Bnilders— Blair 


Anatln,  1515 


years  advertising  manager  of  two  metropolitan 
papers  in  Middle  West.  Nearly  two  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Southern  daily.  Thor- 


oughly  Capable  salesman,  organiser  and  execu 
at  Baleamanshlp  Club  Campaigns.  iroo«.  meechsoHUlnv  sod  nromotloi 


*  ad-  ®liy  odltor  or  managing  editor;  moderate  salary; 

Thor-  go  anywhere.  D-942.  Editor  A  Pnbllaber, _ 

>xecu-  Editor-Manager — Tripled  net  earnings  one  dally. 


Oraatest  Beinlti  per  Dollar  expended  In  circu¬ 
lation  bnildlng  campaigns,  28  years  of  leader¬ 
ship.  Myers  Circ.  Organisation,  Box  288, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


five.  Knows  merchandising  and  promotion  40.000  town.  Open  for  either  position.  Can  in- 
methods.  Ready  for  a  new  connection  with  vest.  H-14724  Clifton.  Cleveland.  Ohio. _ 


future.  Age.  M;  raa^^.  Write  ot  wire  for  Editor  lending  dally  newspaper,  city  of  100.000, 
complete  record  and  interview.  D-991,  Editor  ^juta  newspaper  or  magaxine  position  In  New 


Waterloo,  Iowa.  A  Piihllsher. _ York  City.  Experienced;  capable  editorial 

- - AdTtrtiaiag — Display  man,  college  graduate,  writer;  magaxine  contributor:  some  magazine 

fisHrier  Circnlation  Bnilders _ Th#  W.  8.  Ken-  married,  2%  year*  advertising.  2  yean  edl-  experience.  D-976.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

diU  Company,  KM  North  Bailey  avenue,  Loslt-  torlal,  seeks  position  where  initiative  and  iditorUl  Writer  open  to  offer.  Clean  record 

TlUe,  Kentucky.  The  circulation  bnildlng  or-  proven  capacity  for  Intelligent,  hard  work  la  ^l,b  publishers,  whowt  opinions 

Cuixation  that  has  set  the  standard  for  needed:  a  producer  and  bnllder.  Beferencea.  highly  and  nationally  reopected  Executive 

tfgrHsive.  auccexatul  clrenlation  campatgni  for  D-967.  Editor  A  Publisher, _  paragrapher.  Capable  of  directing  all  edl- 

twenty  yeara. _  Advertising — Young  man  of  30.  married,  college  torial  activities.  D-930.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

The  WarM’s  T.sm.s  n-iMi--  ne.  *f*'*3uate.  deslM  position  In  adverting  depart-  idttorial — Oillege  gradnate,  24.  Three  years’ 

J  ^  experience  on  desk,  street  and  re  write.  Avill- 

S?is  warded.  Thoroughly  competent  In  all  phases  of  D.9g3  *  Publisher. 

15  Newspaperdom  farnianlng  pabllw>«rr  adTertliilnir.  Wan  adrertislng  managt^r  of  paper  __  ,  —  _ _ ... 


Newspaper  Properties 

Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 


Bnaiiieta  Eatsblishad  in  1S99 
350  MadUon  Awe.  New  York 
Paciflo  Coast  Represents tirs; 

M.  C,  Moors,  19$3  wUskirs  Bonlsrard, 
BoTsrly  HlUs.  Oallf. 


D-9S3.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


•UMavlt*  of  the  exact  results  of  Its  every  in  Urge  mid  west  city  and  publisher  of  paper  l«a»»ffisf  Editor^New  York  City  dally  wanU 


campaign.  The  Charles  Partlowe  Company, 
Ocrldatal  Building,  Indianapolis. 


In  city  of  30.600  at  time  of  recent  consolida¬ 
tion.  Write  for  recommendations.  K.  M. 


position  as  Managaing  Editor  or  Pnblisher’a 
Assistant  on  small  city  dally  outside  metro- 


THE  SOUTH 


Keegap,  309  Washington  Blvd.,  Ft.  Wayne,  polltan  area.  20  ye*ra’  experience  on  big  and 


EDITORIAL 


Indiana. _ 

Artist — Dcalrea  change.  Good  one-man  art  de- 


small  papers.  8eek  permanency  rather  than 
large  salary.  D-949.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Olfen  great  opportuitiaa  la  tk*  aaws- 
paper  field.  That  U  why  w*  ksre  opemed 
a  Bonthern  olBoe  at  17B(  Oomsr  Bide., 
Birminchsm,  Alsbsmn. 


Ship  New*  Pictures 

(Up  News  Pictures — Let  nt  represent  you  on 
Wilp  News  pictures.  All  incoming  and  oot- 


partment.  Experienced  In  retouching,  layonta.  Maaa^g  Miter,  good  execiitlve  ability,  tUw- 


ad.  drawings  and  cartoons.  Age  36,  married. 
D-Ooe.  Editor  A  Pnbllsher. 

Bnilasaa  Maaaesi^Adyertlsime  Ksaager  and 


ouch  knowledge  of  bnsiness  office,  now  employed 
in  morning  field,  wants  afternoon  job  In  rity 
100.000  or  more  In  Penmylvanla.  New  Jersey  or 
New  York  state.  Now  giving  entire  satisfaction 


lotag  bMts  covered.  Largest  ataff  of  ship  newt  Salesman  of  excepMonal  ability,  inclndlng  ovar  and  can  fnrntah  recommendations  from  present 

_  *  _  w&AWM*  ansspSAMnil  AVMenfIVJh  avnAPlAflC*  .... 


For  Eaxtsra  er  Middle  Westers  proper¬ 
ties  writ*  onr  Mew  Fork  eMos,  Times 
Bldg.,  New  York. 

Mswtpspers  bosgkt,  ssld,  ooessHdstsd  *r 
appraised. 


PMograpfaer*  In  New  York.  Metropolitan 
vkoto  Bervlce.  1(K5  Hndaon  8t.,  New  York. 


fiftMO  years’  auccewfnl  executive  «perieDce  Married,  college  educated  and  per- 


Affency  or  Publisher  can  get  in 
iMch  with  the  most  efficient  men  eymil* 


with  well-knowa  Eastern  dalllee.  13,500  to  66.-  n,anent  Ml 
000  clrenlation.  Thorooghly  experienced  every  . 

phase  of  advertising,  hnstness  and  promotion  - 

work.  Age  39,  marrisd,  anqnestloaahle  record.  Nemriw 


manent.  Mlnimnm  salary,  $75.  D-988.  Editor 


Nearly  eyerybody  in  its  field  reads 


^Li.  at  1  •  ^a  oA  •  0  o  g  Mow  locstsd  In  Now  70011.  Ootnp^os'itlon  •  wj*a  w.  n  a  •  i_ 

through  the  Classified  Semce  of  o„  actual  Incrette  prsferred.  D-944.  F.tlltor  A  the  Editor  &  Publisher.  That  is  why 


Bfcor  A  Publisher. 


its  Classified  produces  result*. 


Harwell  A  Rockwell 

Successors  to 

HARWELL  A  CANNON  (Eat.  1910) 
COMER  BLDG.  TIMES  BLOG. 

BirmiBgkaaB  ... - Near.Yeelre 


i 
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ilfl 

1  DOLLAR.  *  * 

One  Dollar  will  | 

be  paid  for  each  | 

idea  published.  1 

1  *  s  PULLERS 

J  "mi"  ■  ...  .  u  .  — - — — — 

Send  clipping  | 

for  payment.  I 

\  PRIL  is  a  good  mcmth  to  use  a  page 
of  grouped  advertisements  of  fishing 
tackle.  Run  the  page  once  or  twice  a 
week  with  the  ads  standing.  In  2-column 
or  3-column  space  in  the  center  run  a 
series  of  articles  on  nearby  fishing  spots, 
latest  tackle  innovations,  trophies  sport¬ 
ing  goods  stores  are  showing,  resume 
of  game  laws,  etc.  Results  of  such  a 
page  series  should  bring  in  many  of  the 
firms  as  regular  advertisers. — U.  S.  V., 
Akron. 


The  “Spring  Shoe  Salon”  was  the 
title  of  a  special  supplement  to  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post 
Intelligencer,  which  was  devoted  entirely 
to  ads  of  shoe  retailers  striking  a  dom¬ 
inant  note  in  selling  the  new  colorful 
Spring  footwear,  and  to  various  style  and 
comment  filler. — C.  M.  L. 


Many  newspapers  are  missing  legal  ad¬ 
vertising  because  they  do  not  go  after  it. 
Instead  they  seem  satisfied  to  have  attor¬ 
neys  send  in  their  legal  business.  If  they 
fail  to  do  so  certain  publications  overlook 
the  matter  entirely.  One  newspaper  in 
this  field  arranged  with  reporters  ^d 
others  whereby  they  received  commission 
on  all  legal  business  they  obtained.  It 
amounted  to  something  like  10  per  cent. 
The  result  was  that  columns  of  legal 


business  were  added  to  the  paper.  Many 
lawyers  insert  notices  in  the  bar  asso¬ 
ciation  paper  who  would  also  employ  the 
newspapers  if  their  attention  was  called 
to  the  matter  in  the  right  way.  Good 
salesmanship  should  solve  that  problem. — 
T.  J.  B.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  publishing 
a  new  series  of  institutional  advertise¬ 
ments,  picturing  a  specific  home  in  which 
the  Enquirer  is  delivered  with  a  testi¬ 
monial  from  the  head  of  the  family. 
These  references  to  individuals  lend  an 
authoritative  and  personal  touch  to  the 
advertisements  which  makes  them  un¬ 
usually  impressive. — L.  B.  F. 


Newspapers  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
solicited  a  large  amount  of  display  ad¬ 
vertising  from  camera  dealers  as  part 
of  a  timely  spring  sales  campaign.  In 
addition  to  the  combination  ads,  the 
dealers  conducted  an  exhibition  of  mov¬ 
ing  pictures  to  stimulate  interested  in  mo¬ 
tion  picture  cameras  for  amateurs. — Bob 
Sibley,  Worcester. 


Under  the  heading  “Get  Your  Perma¬ 
nent  Now”  the  Indianapolis  Star  ran  a 
page  of  beaifty  shop  copy  recently,  in 
which  27  concerns  bought  space. — R.  P. 
Overmyer. 


canvassing  no  selling — ^just  play 
the  game,”  is  the  slogan  of  a 
“Know  Greater  Cincinnati”  ccnitest  being 
run  by  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  A  series 
of  cartoons  is  being  published,  each  rep¬ 
resenting  the  name  of  a  Cincinnati  street. 
The  contestant  must  give  the  street  name, 
location,  kind  of  paving,  most  important 
building  or  landmark,  and  his  own  name 
and  address,  sending  in  the  whole  series 
to  the  Enquirer  after  all  the  cartoons 
are  nublish^.  The  awards  totaling  $400 
are  large  enough  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
competition. — L.  B.  F.,  Dayton,  O. 


Civil  War  battle  and  saved  the  life  of 
its  owner. — R. 

In  the  belief  that  its  readers  have  a 
sincere  interest  in  the  mechanics  and  im¬ 
provements  of  their  newspaper,  the 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder  follows  a 
policy  of  presenting  news  stories  on  new 
equipment  and  improvements,  .\rticles 
on  various  up-to-date  machines,  from 
the  composing  room  and  stereotype  room 
devices  to  the  new  AP  printers,  have 
furnished  stories  which  apparently  in¬ 
terested  laymen. — Bob  Sibley. 


Why  not  run  a  small  box  similar  to 
that  in  the  Nao  York  Sun  coming 
events  giving  the  name  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  date  of  affair  and  place.  This  would 
meet  the  approval  of  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration. — J.  J.  C. 


What  sort  of  radio  programs  would 
the  local  radio  fans  most  like  to  hear, 
anyhow?  .Ask  local  fans  to  send  in  sug¬ 
gestions  for  an  ideal  hour  radio  pro¬ 
gram,  giving  the  musical  selections 
they’d  like  to  hear,  the  topics  on  which 


The  Brooklyn  Eagle  is  offering  small 
prizes  for  the  oldest  Bible  owned  by  its 
readers.  Several  Bibles  dating  from  the 
17th  Century  have  been  entered  and  one 
old  Bible,  of  unknown  date,  is  entered 
because  it  stopped  a  bullet  during  a 


Newspaper  Engineering 

An  organization  specializing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
phases  of  newspaper  en¬ 
gineering.  operation  and 
production  problems 
analytical  surveys  and 
valuations. 


S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Xewst}<H>cr  Buildings, 
Production.  Otter  ation 
Surveys.  P'^aluations. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


IF  YOU  HAVEN’T  ADOPTED 

Lee  Papers 

Little  Benny’* 

Your  Readers 

Are  Missiac  Daily  Chuckles 
That  Will  Add  To  Your 
Paper's  Circulation 

Men  Love  BENNY  Because 
He  Takes  Them  Back  To 
Boyhood 

Women  Love  BENNY  Because 
They  Love  The  Grownup  Little 
Boys  Men  Are 


A  Feature  For  Any  Place 

In  Your  Newspaper — Daily  A  Sunday 

The 

George 

250  Park  Ave..  New  York 


they’d  like  to  hear  addresses,  and  so  on 
and  so  forth.  The  publication  of  these 
suggestions  should  make  an  interesting 
feature. — F.  H.  Williams. 


How  many  people  in  your  town  or  city- 
are  interested  in  the  so-called  Little 
Theater  Movement?  A  reporter  for  the 
Ctica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  found 
that  more  than  2,000  embryo  actors  are 
within  a  small  radius  of  the  city.  It 
made  a  good  page  illustrated  story. — 
Oxie. 


The  next  time  you  have  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  or  School  Com¬ 
mittee.  why  not  summarize  it  briefly  in 
a  little  Page  One  box  article  headed 
.something  like  “What  Aldermen  Did 
Told  Briefly.”  In  this  way  you  can 
summarize  in  a  stick  or  a  stick  and  a 
half  for  those  who  do  not  want  to  spend 
•SO  much  time  reading  a  lengthy  report. — 
D.  P. 


EAGLE  ABSORBS  WEEKLY 

Now  Printing  Jamnica  Herald  as  Tliv^ 
day  Section 

The  merger  of  the  Jamaica  (N.  Y.) 
Herald,  a  weekly,  with  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Eagle  was  announced  thb 
week  and  the  first  merger  edition  ap¬ 
peared  on  Thursday,  .April  5. 

With  the  taking  over  of  the  Jamaica 
weekly  the  subscribers  became  sti>- 
scribers  of  the  Eagle,  the  combined  e<fi. 
tions  on  Thursdays  containing  the  salic^ 
features  of  the  Herald  in  addition  to  the 
regular  news  service  of  the  Daily  Eaglt 
The  Eagle-Herald  issue,  published  oa 
Thursday,  will  be  the  same  price  as 
formerly. 

The  Herald  office  at  90-34  ParsoM 
boulevard.  Jamaica,  will  be  retained  1^ 
the  Eiagle  under  the  charge  of  Ma 
Marion  Kates,  former  owner  and 
manager  of  the  Herald. 


The  Ctica  (N.  Y.)  Swtday  Obscrz'er- 
Dispatch  prints  a  list  of  new  automobile 
owners  for  the  county  each  week,  ob¬ 
tained  from  records  in  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Bureau.  It's  easy  to  pick  out  the  1928 
models. — Oxie. 


EASTER  AUTO  STYLES 


N.  Y.  Evening  World  Itraes  Spring 
Fashion  Number  for  Motors 

And  now  it  is  Easter  styles  in  automo¬ 
biles  as  well  as  bonnets  for  the  ladies. 

.At  least  the  New  York  Evening  World 
met  with  considerable  success,  when  on 
Wednesday  this  week  it  published  a 
“Spring  .Automobile  Fashion  Number.” 

“The  number  went  with  a  whirl,” 
J.  F.  Bresnahan,  business  manager,  said. 
“.Automobile  manufacturers  are  continu¬ 
ally  talking  about  styles  and  fashions  in 
car  bodies,  so  we  decided  to  feature  it  in 
the  spring  season,  the  time  when  every¬ 
one  is  thinking  on  these  subjects. 

“The  result  was  that  we  obtained  more 
linage  than  we  did  with  the  regular  .Au¬ 
tomobile  Show  special.” 


We  sell  ne’wspapers 

SERIALS 

that  sell  newspapers 

“EAGER  LOVE,”  by  May  Christie. 
“LITTLE  SINS,”  by  Katharine  Brush. 
“CRIME  IN  THE  CRYPT.”  by  Caro- 
lyn  Wells. 

“IMPATIENT  GRISELDA  ”  by  Doro¬ 
thy  Scarborough. 

“LINDA”  by  Virginia  Swain. 

“TWO  STOLEN  IDOLS.”  by  Frank 
Packard. . 

“TIGER  LOVE,”  by  Eustace  Hale 
Ball. . 

And  other  assured  circulation 
builders,  wire  or  write 

Ring  Features 
Syndicate,  Inc. 
New  York  City 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


Read  Editor  &  Publisher — $4  a  year 


“Today’s  News  Today” 


Complete  wire 
reports  for  eve¬ 
ning,  morning  and 
Sunday  news- 
papers  everywhere. 


DANNY  DINGLE 

by 

Bernard  Dibble 
A  STRIP  THAT  CAN’T  BE  BEAT! 


Give  your  readers  a  treat.  Let 
them  follow  the  escapades  of 
Danny  in  his  humorous  fun-mak¬ 
ing  roles. 

NOfT  distributed  by  the 
GRAPHIC  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

Matrices  ready  on  advance  releases. 
Write  or  wire  for  full  information 
on  the  comic 

THAT’S  THE  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN 

GRAPHIC  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

350  Hudson  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 


The  Personnel  Bureau  ^  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertiainf 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— ^it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
yrour  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,^  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director, 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma  Del¬ 
ta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago, 


NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


